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FRASER’S 





WE regard it as a sort of duty—as 
the fulfilment of a great moral obli- 
gation, to devote a certain portion of 
time in every year to the reading of 
novels. What, indeed, can a man 
do with himself in the months of 
July and August, except read novels? 
He may walk, or ride, or boat, or 
fish, to be sure,—that is, supposing 
him to have escaped into the coun- 
try, and to have settled himself be- 
side one of the lakes of Westmore- 
land, or by the margin of “ the 
sounding sea.” But then walking 
implies that a man is robust of frame ; 
riding, that he has a horse at his dis- 
posal ; fishing, that he both loves and 
understands the gentle craft; and 
boating, that he can pull an oar or 
handle a sail. Now, besides that all 
these qualifications may be to seek, 
there come two other requisites to 
the accomplishment of his purposes, 
namely, that the weather shall be at 
least tolerable, and that he himself is 
always in the humour to make the 
most of it. But the weather is not 
always tolerable, as at this present 
moment we can testify; and if it 
were, have we not some hours of 
lamp-light? How are they to be 
filled up? Surely, with novels; 
otherwise what is to become of Mr. 
Colburn, Messrs. Saunders and Ot- 
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ley, and their authors? Moreover, 
we hold that novel-reading is, at this 
season, exceedingly beneficial both to 
the mind and the body. Ifthe novel 
be a good one, we enter heartily into 
all the sayings and doings of its 
heroine; and derive from the ex- 
ercise precisely that degree of excite- 
ment which has a tendency, during 
the dog-days, to assist digestion. If 
it be a bad one, why then, by takin 
it up an hour orso before going to bed, 
the comfort of a sound night’s sleep 
is pretty effectually secured. There 
is no soporific in nature or in art like 
a tale of fashionable life, told after 
the approved model of Great Marl- 
borough Street. So, at least, we 
have found ; and, therefore, we now 
turn with good will to the packet 
which our excellent friend Mr. Nickis- 
son has forwarded to us, nothing 
doubting that it contains precisely the 
sort of pabulum, or intellectual water- 
gruel, whereon, during this season of 
release from graver pursuits, it de- 
lights us to recreate. 

We were not mistaken. Here are 
not fewer than six ephemere,—six 
books of the season ; all of them, if we 
remember aright, well be - puffed 
in the advertising columns of the 
newspapers, and some honoured with 
laudatory notices in one or more of 
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the weekly journals. We will take 
then up at random. The first that 
offers is the production of a lady's 
pen, and as such demands the pre- 
cedence, which we cheerfully award 
to it. Moreover, The Fortunes of the 
Falconars is one of those books which 
may be read with considerable satis- 
faction elsewhere than at a watering- 
place, especially if the day be wet 
and blustering, and all chance of, 
out-of-door occupation cut off. It 
contains, to be sure, neither a stirring 
story nor the feeblest attempt at 
philosophical disquisition. It paints 
no characters, in the proper sense of 
the expression ; neither does it bring 
us acquainted with manners,—the 
manners, we mean, of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as we find them in any 
country under heaven, or in any 
rank or station of society. Yet we, 
at least, have found the book read- 
able enough; for a clever woman, 
and such Mrs. Gordon evidently is, 
seldom fails, even amid an accumu- 
lation of absurdities, to touch off a 
scene here and there which lays fast 
hold upon the reader’s interests. The 
following outline of the plot, if plot 
it deserve to be called, will bear us 
out, we think, in all that we have 
been saying. 

A Scottish family of ancient de- 
scent, the Falconars of Cargarth, 
labour under an infliction, which is 
not, we fear, very unusual in the 
north ; they have fallen into decay 
through the exercise, ne 
to generation, of a prodigal and 
thoughtless hospitality on the part 
of their representatives. Their ruin 
is not, however, completed when the 
history opens; for the first chapter 
eieribes to us the honey-moon of 
the young laird. But as the second 
brings us acquainted with the circum- 
stances of his death, just twenty-one 
years subsequently to his wedding, 
we are not left long to conjecture 
how the catastrophe is to be brought 
on. Mr. Falconar, it appears, after 
abe tacitly engaged himself to an 
amiable young lady, called Miss Hay, 
is prevailed upon by his sisters, Miss 
Annie and Miss Elizabeth, to break 
off the connexion; and, not falling 
exactly into their views by taking to 
wife a wealthy heiress whom they 
had assigned to him, he, in due time, 
carries home a weak, pretty creature, 
the daughter of an old baronet, with- 
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out one shilling, or any other quality 
of mind or temper to recommend her. 
The consequence is that, finding little 
to interest his tastes or affections 
within the domestic circle, he goes 
beyond his forefathers in the libe- 
rality of his reception to friends, who 
seem literally to have eaten him out 
of house oat home, for, at the end of 
one-and-twenty years, he finds him- 
self in a state of insolvency. Mr. 
Falconar, pére, is unable to face the 
calamity which threatens. He is in- 
formed that nothing less than the 
sale of the estate will enable his 
trustees to meet the demands of the 
creditors, and the amor jugerum 
oS. being very strong within 
him, he sickens and dies. His last 
words to his eldest son, now a hand- 
some and intellectual youth oftwenty, 
are,—“T leave you a tangled skein 
to unravel, but save the old acres if 
you can.” 

The fortunes of one generation of 
the Falconars being thus disposed of, 
we plunge into a series of recapitu- 
lations and explanations concerning 
another ; from which we learn that 
the deceased, who died at the early 
age of forty-seven, was the father of 
two sons and as many daughters ; 
that Albert and Eleanor, being of 
similar tastes, and not very dissimilar 
ages, had, from their childhood, been 
devoted to one another; that Clara, 
standing midway between her sister 
Eleanor and her young brother 
Harry, was a beautiful blonde, natu- 
rally lively and spirited, but possessed 
of much warmth of affection and ex- 
cellent principles ; and that young 
Harry was a lively, good-hearted, 
hard-working school-boy, whom 
every body loved, as, indeed, it was 
natural that they should. All these 
young people, neglected by their in- 
dolent, weak, and selfish mother, not 
much looked after by the thoughtless 
father, and never, as it would appear, 
being subjected to the training of a 
governess, either at home or abroad, 
owed their education to the care of a 
worthy Presbyterian divine, who 
must have possessed many more ac- 
complishments than fall to the share 
of the generality of his order, other- 
wise he never could have made them 
the moral and intellectual wonders 
which we find them. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, Mrs. Falconar, after 
a fruitless endeavour to continue, on 
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a reduced income, to inhabit the 
family mansion, is, at the end of 
twelve months, constrained to remove 
into Edinburgh, where she establishes 
herself in a house in one of the new 
streets that overlook the Frith of 
Forth, and whines and complains of 
her misfortunes, as weak people are 
apt to do. 

The reader is prepared to find that 
Albert, and, indeed, the whole of the 
young ple, set their hearts on 
saving Cargarth from going out of 
the family, at every sacrifice. The 
young man accordingly devotes him- 
self to the study of the law, till his 
health becomes impaired ; while the 
sisters get masters to instruct them 
in singing, drawing, and languages; 
and Harry wins a good name in Dr. 
Williams's academy, of which he is 
one of the most industrious pupils. 
But it is not by reason of the imme- 
diate privations alone to which they 
are subjected, that this amiable family 
learn to feel that there is one mea- 
sure of treatment awarded by the 
world to the rich, and another to the 
poor. With few, and these remark- 
able exceptions, the whole circle of 
their kinsfolk and acquaintance look 
coldly upon them, Aunt Annie and 
Aunt Elizabeth, the same amiable 
spinsters who came between their 
father and the first wishes of his 
heart, bore both them and us to 
death. They never call in 
Street, except to read a lecture to 
their nieces, and advise their sister- 
in-law. They entirely disapprove 
of the waste of time and money that 
is occasioned by the hire of drawing 
and music masters for Eleanor and 
Clara. They are prodigious advo- 
cates of needle-work. ‘They are all 
for young ladies, particularly their 
nieces, Eleanor and Clara, making 
their own frocks, and darning their 
own stockings. On the other hand, 
they are most obsequious admirers 
of y and the Misses Wellwood, 
the sister-in-law and nieces of Mrs, 
Faleonar,—of Mrs. and the Misses 
Balamayne, rich, but very funny re- 
latives, also, —of every thing, in 
short, and every body, who has but 
a fair share of this world’s goods, 
and can, by any exertion, be squeezed 
into the number of their own con- 
nexions. We dare say that these 
particularly odious old women pre- 
sent a just specimen of the class from 
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which they are taken. And if they 
do, all that we can say upon tlie 
matter is, that of all nuisances Scot- 
tish aunts must be admitted to be 
most intolerable. 

The truth, however, is, that Mrs. 
Gordon has certainly not contrived 
to bring the society of Edinburgh, 
nor, indeed, of the Scottish landed 
gentry—the aristocracy of the north 


*—before us in a very favourable 


int of view. Her Wellwoods, 
ican Oswalds, Livingstons, 
and so forth, are, one and all, vain, 
empty, and ill-conditioned people ; 
supercilious and impertinent to those 
whom they regard as in any respect 
their inferiors, and cringing and syco- 
phantish, in a like degree, to their 
betters. Their conversation, too, of 
which we ave more than a reason- 
able propurtion, is vapid in the ex- 
treme; and their determination to 
lug in on all occasions titled people, 
about whom to make their remarks, 
is perfectly ridiculous. We do not 
profess to know a great deal about 
the habits of Scottish lairds and their 
ladies, but if they bear any resem- 
blance to the sketches with which 
we are here favoured, they must be 
very different from what Sir Walter, 
and other writers from the north, 
have representedthem. At the same 
time we have no intention of dis- 

uting the point with the authoress, 
The description of the Sunday, as it 
drags its dull length along, in such 
mansions as Mosspatrick, and Fer- 
neylee, corresponds too accurately 
with what we have ourselves 
more than once witnessed, not to 
win from us, however reluctantly, 
a good deal of confidence in regard 
to other matters. The élite of Mo- 
dern Athens may, therefore, be as 
vain, vulgar, and envious as she 
represents them; in which case we 
heartily commiserate the fate of so 
observing a lady, that is, supposing 
her condemned to hold intimate and 
frequent communion with them. 

The Fortunes of the Falconars be- 
longs to that class of novels which 
are usually included under the com- 
mon title of Domestic. It carries 
the reader from place to place, into 
family cireles, crowded country~- 
houses, and fashionable assemblies. 
It makes him listen to all manner of 
chit-chat, about all manner of com- 
mon-places, and is redolent of love. 
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‘We have mancuvring, likewise, in 
abundance to bring about matches, 
which the authoress very Pa 
defeats ; the endless small trials, 
which never occur except in novels, 
but without which we really do not 
know how such novels, at all events, 
could be spun out. One curious 
variety does, indeed, occur here. 
Eleanor, a very charming creature, 
falls in love with Clifton, her bro- 
ther’s friend, before they have ever 
met, and Clifton, as the event proves, 
has been equally on the alert in sur- 
rendering his affections to her. But 
Clifton, though well-born, is poor; 
and seeing that Aunt Annie and 
Aunt Elizabeth pronounce against 
him, he is discountenanced, and fi- 
nally discarded, by the mother. Be- 
fore it comes to this, however, Alfred 
Falconar, whom the hope of yet 
living to redeem Cargarth from its 
burdens had enabled to battle up 
against a naturally delicate constitu- 
tion, sickens and dies. The trus- 
tees, of whom his uncle, Sir Anthony 
Wellwood is one, had refused to defer 
the sale of the property any longer, 
and the star of hope being thus ex- 
tinguished within him, the physical 
energies gave way. It is true that a 
vision had forewarned him of the 
event; indeed, there is a romance 
attaching to a particular date, the 
24th of October, of which, seeing 
that it is evidently the author's pet 
mystery, we shall not say a word. 
But the results are as we have stated, 
and the worst feature in the case is 
that Mrs. Falconar, having yielded 
to her son’s dying request, and per- 
mitted Eleanor and Clifton to cor- 
respond, is persuaded by the amiable 
spinstresses to violate the sacred en- 
gagement, and Clifton is, by the 
mother at least, discarded. 

Of course all this misery, with 
many trials which we have no time 
to particularise, lasts only for a sea- 
son. Clifton becomes rich through 
a process somewhat unusual, it must 
be confessed, but very effective. He 
then marries Eleanor, Clara having 
previously given her hand to Mr. 
Oswald the younger, the son and 
heir of the new proprietor of Car- 
garth. So that, after many changes 
and chances, The Fortunes of the Fal- 
conars end in this, that the family 
estate, which their male repre- 
sentative could not keep, comes 
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ees to them through the female 
ne. 

So much for the outlines of the 
story, abundantly meagre it must be 
acknowledged, and somewhat hur- 
riedly given. Now for a word or 
two respecting the fitness of Mrs, 
Gordon to tell it, and, as a necessary 
consequence, to adventure upon the 
telling of another. We have already 
adverted to the tone of censure, 
rather than of satire, which pervades 
the whole of these es; and the 
terms in which we have expressed 
ourselves sufficiently indicate that we 
look upon this attempt to portray 
the manners of the Scottish gentry 
as an unfortunate one. Mrs. Gordon 
is by far too severe upon her country- 
men and countrywomen in general. 
They are not, either universally or 
even in a majority of instances, the 
contemptible reptiles which she has 
represented them to be ; and, even if 
they were, we doubt whether there 
is vigour enough in her pen to cure 
them of their follies. Besides, it has 
struck us, from the frequent use 
which she makes of forms of expres- 
sion that we never heard in good 
society, that she is sketching through- 
out rather from hearsay than from 
life. However, let us not retract a 
word of the commendation which, at 
the outset of this paper, we seemed 
disposed to award her. The book 
has served to while away a rainy 
morning for us very agreeably, and if 
its author will but endeavour to throw 
a little more both of verisimilitude and 
interest into the plot of her next 
novel, we make no doubt that it will 
command its own share of the fleeting 
popularity which novels of the sort 
attain to. The following scene, 
though exaggerated, is given with 
spirit :— 


** Eleanor did not trust her voice to 
answer, but she pressed the locket to 
her lips, while the soothing words of 
Guy, even at that moment, brought com- 
fort to her. For a short space both re- 
mained silent, lost in thoughts too deep 
and varied for words, when, suddenly, a 
step approached the door, a hand was 
applied to the lock, it opened, and ad- 
mitted Mrs, Falconar. 

“ The sight of Clifton, so unexpected 
and unlikely a visitor, for a moment 
struck that lady dumb with astonishment. 
Then, as he started from his seat, she 
recovered her voice so far as to inquire, 
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by no means in a cordial tone, to what 
circumstance she was indebted for so 
uulooked-for a pleasure? No agitation, 
no recollection of him, so lately lost, in 
whose company she had last beheld his 
friend, crossed her mind to derange its 
composure. A widely different image 
was recalled by the sight of Clifton, that, 
namely, of Mr. Charteris, concerning 
whose renewed suit she had that very 
day held a long and mournful colloquy 
with Aunt Annie and Aunt Elizabeth. 
The present encounter only served to 
bring all the particulars of that before her 
imagination, and to array in her mind all 
the arguments adduced by the aunts to 
overcome the lingering scruples of ber 
conscience with regard to seizing a pre. 
text for breaking off the engagement. 
While, therefore, Eleanor sank into a 
chair, literally gasping at the sight of her 
mother, and Clifton, between conflicting 
emotions and recollections, could scarcel 
summon voice to answer her, Mrs. Falk 
conar remained calm and unmoved. She 
took a chair, on Guy’s intimation that he 
had somewhat to tell her, and calmly 
awaited his tale, 

*« It was heard to the very close with- 
out interruption, and no sooner had he 
ceased speaking, than she quietly said 
that all this was no more than she had 
expected, and that, since his choice was 
made, he must abide by its consequences. 

*** My most unwilling consent to this 
engagement, Mr. Clifton,’she continued, 
‘was given only on condition of your 
steadiness, and even that was extorted 
by my poor son on his death -bed.’ 
Here Mrs. Falconar’s handkerchief was 
applied to her eyes. ‘I now see how 
vain it is to expect any thing of the sort 
from you, and I therefore feel it m 
duty to put a stop to an intercourse whic 
can produce nothing but detriment to my 
daughter. From henceforth there must 
be no further correspondence between 
you.’ 

** Clifton started to his feet, while all 
the blood in his veins seemed to rush 
burning to his forehead. But ere the 
words, little less burning, which rose to 
his mouth could find utterance, Eleanor 
sprang forward, and flung her arms round 
her mother. 

“* Mamma—mamma!’ she exclaimed, 
in a broken voice of intense agony, ‘ for 
pity’s sake— for the sake of Heaven! do 
not say that! Do not—do not be so 
cruel, so unjust! Do not speak so to 
Guy!’ 

“* Leave me, Eleanor,’ said Mrs. 
Faleonar, disengaging herself from her 
daughter ; ‘ this is absolute infatuation !’ 

“« « Mrs. Falconar,’ interposed Clifton, 
making a violent effort to control his in. 
dignation, ‘ how have I deserved the im- 
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putation you would cast upon me? Is it 
a light matter that has led me to act as I 
have done?’ How can you reconcile it to 
your conscience to make the discharge of 
a duty, necessitated by misfortune, a pre- 
text for violating a solemn promise ?’ 

***T can perfectly reconcile it to my 
conscience, sir,’ she haughtily replied, 
‘to withdraw a conditional promise when 
the condition has been infringed on. You 
are one of those people who will never 
remain steady in any rational pursuit, 
and the present is only too good an op- 
portunity : 

*** Opportunity!’ exclaimed Clifton, 
in a tone which startled even Mrs. Fal 
conar. He paused abruptly, for he felt 
that indignation more intense than he 
had ever before experienced was rapidly 
mastering his self-control. ‘ I will not,’ 
he said, more calmly—‘ I will not con 
descend to answer such a charge; the 
story I have told you is its sufficient re- 
futation. I will only appeal to you, ma- 
dam, in the name—in the memory of one 
whom you must have dearly loved—to 
pause a moment ere you act thus by the 
sister, by the friend whom he F 

“¢QOh, Alfred, Alfred!” exclaimed 
Eleanor, bursting into an agony of tears; 
‘if you had been here to plead for me 
now!’ 

« ¢ Listen to us now for his sake,’ said 
Clifton, in a voice of deep emotion, and 
taking Mrs. Falconar’s hand. 

** Mrs, Falconar paused. Cold-hearted 
as she was, if left to her own unbiassed 
judgmentshe might possibly have yielded, 
with however bad a grace, to considera- 
tions such as were now pressed upon 
her. But the thought of what her friends 
would say of her, did she once more al« 
low herself to be over-persuaded, arose 
too powerfully before her to leave any 
chance of success to the softer pleadings 
of nature. No feeling so completely 
warps the moral sense, and subverts the 
principles of action towards others, or so 
thoroughly incapacitates a man from com- 
prehending the existence of human feel- 
ings amongst them, as habitual and deep- 
rooted egotism. Mrs. Falconar with- 
drew her hand from Clifton, looked un- 
moved on his and her daughter’s agony, 
and, covering her face with her hand. 
kerchief, pathetically lamented her own 
hard fate, in being the mother of children 
who gave her no credit for the deep 
anxiety she felt for their welfare ! 

«« The disgust which, in other circum- 
stances, Clifton must have felt with her 
conduct towards himself was lost in 
other sensations. He was too truly no- 
ble-minded; his love for Eleanor was 
too intense and pure to be sullied by a 
thought connected with self. He re- 
newed his entreaties, reminding her that 
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the prohibition of their correspondence 
was needless cruelty, as, although he 
never would be guilty of leading Eleanor 
to deceive her parent, neither of them 
would ever relinquish the engagement of 
their hearts. No! Sir Anthony and 
Aunt Elizabeth had both asserted, that, if 
there were no correspondence, it was not 
in nature but that ‘ the affair must go off.’ 
Mrs. Falconar reiterated her determina- 
tion. , ‘If,’ she said, ‘ Mr. Clifton had 
been so much attached to her daughter, 
he might have remained at home, and at- 
tended to his studies; and then she 
should have considered herself bound by 
her promise.’ 

** Clifton became as pale as death. He 
covered his face with his hands, and 
leant forward on the table a few seconds 
without speaking ; but the struggle was 
not a long one.” 


What comes next? The English 
Fireside ; a good title, certainly, and 
full of promise. Doubtless, the 
reader expects in its fulfilment a 
pleasant tale of the olden time, 
wherein hospitable squires, stately 
dames, well-bred young gentlemen, 
and love-sick young ladies, play their 
parts. He te before his mind’s 
eye some noble Elizabethan mansion, 
with its wainscoted chambers, its 
Christmas log blazing in the antique 
fire-place, its merry groups gathered 
round the oaken table, or keeping 
holiday with the tenants and their fa- 
milies in the hall. He wanders with 
the heroine amid the recesses of a 
well-wooded park ; or follows her to 
London in the season, that he may 
bear her company to Ranelagh, tra- 
verse the Mall in St. James’s Park, 
and get entangled in so doing amid a 
thousand strange adventures. No- 
thing ofthe sort. The English Fire- 
side belongs to that class of books 
concerning which the question which 
we involuntarily ask ourselves is, 
What end either author or bookseller 
could expect to gain from its pub- 
lication? A wretched copy, partly 
from Ainsworth, partly from the 
earlier productions of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, it expresses all that is most 
objectionable in the tastes of both 
writers, without having caught a 
single ray from the genius of either. 
Mr. Mills’s dramatis persone are gip- 
sies, poachers, gamekeepers, drunken 
— a silly old woman, three or 
our young ones sillier still, an ass of 
a bankrupt squire, a driveller of a 
parson, and a quorum of county ma- 
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gistrates, who lay their heads toge- 
ther to defeat the ends of justice,— 
first, by seeking to corrupt an im- 
portant witness on a trial for murder, 
—and, next, by permitting his house 
to be broken into at the dead of 
night, and himself cruelly beaten, 
and carried away by violence. Of 
course, there are a hero and a heroine. 
The former comes before us in the 
shape of a thorough-paced black- 
guard, who gains a livelihood by 
deer-stealing and night - poaching ; 
yet manages to win the hearts of all 
the maidens far and near, and is as 
unscrupulous in the uses to which he 
turns his power, as we might expect 
a gentleman of his kidney to be. 
The latter is the daughter of the 
clergyman aforesaid, whose affections 
Mr. Lightfoot contrives to gain, when 
abroad on his travels, for good rea- 
sons assigned, and passing under an 
assumed name. Be it observed, that 
this young lady, Grace Wells, is 
the loveliest and most refined of 
human beings. She is the bosom 
friend of Blanche, the fair but youth- 
ful owner of Woodland Rookery, 
and the main support of her widowed 
father; who, throughout a large 
portion of this history, is bowed down 
in watching the sands of life gradu- 
ally waste away from his youngest 
and favourite child, Ellen. Now, 
this is somewhat too much. Ned 
Lightfoot might have been as daring, 
as handsome, and as naturally polite 
as the author here and there goes out 
of his way to tell us that he is. But 
what does he expect us to think of 
his heroine’s powers of penetration, 
seeing that she is unable to detect 
the ruffian companion of a rat- 
catcher, under the laced-coat of a 
captain? and what of her moral 
sense and woman's delicacy, which 
seems never to have suggested to her 
that there was the smallest improprie- 
ty in retaining and encouraging her 
passion for a poacher ; who, in addi- 
tion to the rest of his irregularities, 
stands convicted of the seduction and 
the desertion of the gamekeeper’s 
daughter, and is charged, as indeed 
he is morally guilty, of her death ? 
But, in truth, we must apologise to 
our readers for having detained 
them for a moment in_ noticing 
such a farrago of trash. The 
author tells us, in his preface, that 
certain previous works of his did not 
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make their way, so soon as he ex- 
, to the trunkmakers’. Proba- 

ly his expectations in regard to this 

matter were not very extravagant ; 
but, whatever they may have been, 
we venture to — that, in the 
present instance, he runs little risk of 
suffering a disappointment. The 
English Fireside has gone to make 
up parcels of snuff and tobacco long 


The Triumphs of Time, avery cre- 
ditable and gentlemanlike perform- 
ance. Why the author should have 
selected for his stories this somewhat 
ambiguous title is more than we can 
guess; but of the stories themselves 
we are able to testify, that they are 
in every respect worthy of the pen to 
which we were some time ago in- 
debted for the Two Old Men's Tales. 
They are not, indeed, of equal merit 
throughout. The first, called “ Seal- 
ed Orders,” with which, by the by, 
we have not now for the first time 
made acquaintance, is a short and 
spirited narrative of a sad event 
which occurred, or is described as 
having done so, under the Reign of 
Terror in France. A fine fellow ofa 
naval commander is instructed by 
the Directory to transport from Brest 
to Cayenne a number of persons 
whom the government has thought 
fit to send into banishment; and, 
among others, a particularly amiable 
young couple, on whose fate the inte- 
rest of the tale is made toturn. They 
are very youthful, and devotedly at- 
tached to one another ; and he, it ap- 
— has fallen under the ban of the 

irectory for some lampoon which he 
was so imprudent as to publish about 
its members. There is a large packet, 
sealed with three red seals, given to 
the captain, which he is instructed to 
open only when he arrives at a cer- 
tain latitude; and it proves, when 
the seals are broken, to contain an 
order for the interesting husband's 
execution. The kind, bluff officer, 
who had become warmly attached to 
his passengers, is of course terribly 
shocked; but what can he do? In- 
dependently of his conviction that, 
whether ashore or on the bosom of 
the deep sea, every act and word of 
his lies open to the notice of his su- 
periors, there is a stern sense of mili- 
tary duty about him whichwill not per- 
mit him to hesitate, and, with a break- 
ing heart, he issues the fatal order. 


The young woman is carried off in a 
boat, that she may not be present 
while her husband suffers. She hears 
the report of the muskets, however, 
and, springing up, places her hands to 
her head with a wild cry. Her rea- 
son gives way, and she lives for years 
an idiot,—never articulating intelli- 
gibly, except when she utters the 
sentence, “ Otez moi ce plomb— 
otez moi ce plomb !” : 

The naval captain, disgusted with 
his profession, exchanges the sea for 
the land-service, and follows the for- 
tunes of Napoleon through many 
lands. He is killed at last in the 
battle of Waterloo; and poor Laur- 
rette, whom he took under his special 
charge the day after her husband's 
execution, and never afterwards per- 
mitted to be absent from him,—no, 
not even during the Moscow cam- 

aign, is placed in an asylum, where 

er troubles soon end. “I can 
easily believe that,” observes the 
imaginary narrator of the history; 
“she had lost her nursing father, 
poor thing !” 

A tale, of which the whole interest 
turns upon a solitary occurrence 
like this, cannot be otherwise than 
slight. “ Sealed Orders” is, accord~ 
ingly, a very slight tale indeed, but 
it is well told. We are not sure 
that we can say quite so much for 
another military story, “ A Soldier’s 
Fortune,” with which the author has 
favoured us. It has many redeem- 
ing passages, we allow; but there is 
no dramatic interest about it,— no 
single event towards the accomplish- 
ment of which all other events are 
subservient,—no principal character, 
or characters, to which all others 
play the part of foils, or assistants. 
Moreover, there is rather too much 
of it, for our taste at least,— seeing 
that it is not in the conduct of a 
chronicle like this that the strength 
of the author best shews itself. But 
were “A Soldier’s Fortune” much 
more feeble than it is, the defects 
observable in it would be more than 
compensated by the excellencies that 
pervade “The Previsions of Lady 
Evelyn ;” for this is indeed the cream 
of the whole work. 

A lady of rank and fashion, in the 
exuberance of her gaiety, lays a wager 
that she will travel a certain dis- 
tance in full dress, and arrive at 
a certain hour in a particular ball- 
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room. Away sli¢ goes, as fast as a 
new landau, drawn by four horses, 
can carry her; till she finds herself 
involved in a crowd which has as- 
sembled in the market-town of 
Brough, to witness the election of a 
member of parliament; and, while 
endeavouring to push through, is 
overthrown with great violence. She 
faints, is lifted up, and, all the inns 
being full, is carried into the house 
of the Rev. Mr. James, a dissenting 
minister, of a school unhappily now 
extinct, and of which the admirable 
story now before us details the man- 
ner. of its extinction. 
examination, that the Lady Evelyn’s 
arm is broken in several places. She 
is not- very willing to believe this, 
and opposes hers@f, at first, to the 
doctor's desire of setting it. But 
Mr. James, whose character is drawn 
with a master’s -hand, obtains an im- 
mediate moral influence over her; 
and the operation is performed with- 
= further resistance, and success- 
ully. 

We will not act so unjust a.part, 
either towards the author or our 
readers, as to give an outline of the 
deeply interesting and instructive 
tale which he builds up upon -this 
slight foundation. His description of 
the dissenting minister's household is 
admirable ; indeed, we have but one 
objection to offer to it, which is, that 
in all our intercourse with the world 
of Non-conformity we have never yet 
met with the realisation of so fair a 
vision. To be sure, the author is not 
speaking of Dissenters as they are,— 
a turbulent, ambitious, and purely 
political band, who hate the Chureh 
because it is in connexion with the 
State, and affect the liveliest sympathy 
for Popery and Papists, because they 
too are the Church’s enemies. Mr. 
James is introduced to us as the pas- 
tor of a congregation which feared 
God, honoured the king, and lived 
in Christian fellowship with all 
around them. He is an enlightened, 
pious, and truly liberal man; who, 
though differing conscientiously on 
minor points from the Church, is yet 
the friend, and in many cases the ad- 
viser, of. the rector of the parish ; 
and whose influence in the town is 
proportionate to his moral worth and 
to the lofty and refined nature of his 
intellect. Where shall we look for 
such a man now, amid the mouth- 
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pieces of any. of the denominations ? 
And then his wife and mother,—his, _ 
amiable, kind, and simple-minded 
wife,— his aged mother, and noble 
son,—what a group they form, with 
the beautiful a Evelyn in the 
midst! led forward by them all, but 
especially by the father, to under-’ 
stand where alone true peace is to be 
found, and there to seek it. For 
though Lady Evelyn, in the hands of 
these excellent people, becomes a bit 

. forms at least of 
the Churcli-in which she was edu- 
cated, in all that the Church teaches 
of God's nature and man’s high pri- 
vileges they fully instruct her. Nor 
let us wonder at this. The action of 
the narrative is cast at that season of 
religious stupor in the land which 
immediately preceded, and in some 
sort gave rise to, the careers of Wes- 
ley and Whitfield,—the former a 
true and sound Churchman, if ever 
true Churchman was, till the bigotry 
and intolerance of his brethren cast 
him forth,— the latter an instrument, 
with all his extravagances, in the 
hands of that Great Being who works 
by many and varied means towards 
the attainment of one end, and will, 
sooner or later, make His consist- 
ency in so doing manifest. What 
wonder that a right-minded man, 
looking about for a religious hero 
wherewith to adorn his tale, should 
find him in a descendant from the 
Non-conformists of Elizabeth’s reign, 
rather than pull him out from among 
the dumb dogs of the Church—as, to 
the shame of its rulers, it had be- 
come towards the middle and end of 
the last century ? 

Lady Evelyn, neglected both by 
her husband and her brother—the 
latter a weak, though not a wicked, 
member of the. aristocracy,— the 
former a small politician and man of 
fashion—slowly regains some portion 
of health and strength. in the little 
manse of the dissenting minister of 
Brough. She is touched in the ten- 
derest part by the unwearied kind- 
ness of her friends; and between her 
and Mr. James there arises, insensi- 
bly, the sort of love which spirits of 
the same order acquire for one an- 
other, wherein no touch of earthly 

sion enters, which no unholy feel- 
ing defaces,— which, begun on earth, 
looks forward to its perfection in 
heayen. Not for a moment is the 
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of any human being wounded 
S this. . James is too pure to 
permit a thought. unworthy of him- 
self or Lady Evelyn to enter into his 
mind; and his wife, the best of wo- 
men, stands far above all jealousy: 
so that the single effect of an inter- 
course which is from time to time re- 
newed on the ogy gs —_ is 
but to prepare the L ive 
more a ne for the ae death 
which awaits her. Her constitution, 
naturally fragile, has received a 
shock which it never recpvers; and 
she dies in the arms of Mr. and Mrs. 
James; both her noble brother, the 
Earl of Glenmore, and her un- 
thinking, though not vicious hus- 
band, being too much busied about 
other things to share the office of at- 
terding her sick-bed with these 
strangers. 

Among other topics discussed -be- 
tween Lady Evelyn and the excellent 
Jameses, the prospects of their son 
Gerald had not been forgotten. His 
father’s views for his only child 
pointed to the ministry. The mo- 
ther, more ambitious, as mothers are 
apt to be, desired that some opening 
of brighter promise might be found 
for him; and this wish, which she 
herself indeed had first created, Lady 
Evelyn carefully nourishes. Ac- 
cordingly, though the young man 

ursues his studies at the Academy, 
into which, by the by, the principles 
of Hume, and Voltaire, and Diderot 
had by this time entered, Lady 
Evelyn makes it her last request to 
Lord Glenmore, that, if applied to, 
he will take Gerald under his pro- 
tection; and commits to Mrs. James 
a letter which her son is to deliver 
in person to the earl, should cir- 
cumstances ever lead to a change in 
his father’s views regarding him. 
And such circumstances do arise. 
Whitfield, with his wild oratory, 
breaks in upon the repose of Brough, 
and stirs up the stagnant places of 
the mining districts near. He leads 
the heretofore quiet and peaceful 
congregation of Mr. James, one by 
one, from their pastor ; till the good 
man is left to minister to a few aged 
persons, three or four at the most, 
who continue proof against the con- 
tagion. And ion let us observe, 
that the skill and truthfulness with 
which this part of the narrative is 
carried on deserye all praise. The 
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author sees exactly~when, and to 
what extent, it behoves him to cen- 
sure. He is able to* separate the 
wheat from the chaff;—to distinguish 
between the involuntary abuse of an 
undertaking righteous in itself, and 
the perverted will, which alone insti- 
ae to evil designedly. And his 
escription of the effect of this deser- 
tion upon the object of it,— his 
Christian meekness, his unrepinihg 
nobleness, is quite touching. However, 
, the result is, that though he never 
,complains, though he be constantly 
the first to extenuate the errors into 
which the followers of Whitfield run, 
Mr. James is unable to bear up 
against the mortification and hol 
sorrow to which he is subjected. 
The Christian pastor sinks at last ; 
and with him the congregation of 
Evangelical Non-conformists expires. 
It is now that Mrs..James and’ her 
high-minded son begin seriously to 
consider about the future fortunes 
of the latter: A thousand pounds, 
which they sink in an annuity, is all 
that the servant of God has been able 
to leave for the maintenance of his 
widow, his mother, and his child ; and 
though the trustees of the chapel are 
very good, permitting the family to 
inhabit the manse, rent free, during 
the lifetime of the widow, not all her 
economy suffices to make the seventy 
pounds per annum, which she re- 
ceives from the office, cover their 
expenses. The ministry, too, is closed 
against Gerald, a circumstance which 
does not much distress either his 
mother or himself. He is without 
capital, so that he cannot enter into 
trade, and literature holds out no 
prospects for such as he. He applies 
to the Academy to be received there 
as a tutor, and is rejected. At length 
the widow, though not without mis- 
givings, talks of Lady Evelyn’s letter 
to theearl. The young man is more 
scrupulous than she, but his scruples 
soon give way before an unlooked- 
for discovery of the embarrassed state 
of his mother’s circumstances, and he 
determines to try his chance at Glen- 
more Park. He rides over to deliver 
his letter. The following account of 
his reception by the pampered menials 
in an ill-managed household, will 
speak for itself :— 
‘* At last he arrived at the end of the 
avenue, ond pulled at the bell. Such a 
clang! it was as if he had pulled sume 
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vast cathedral bell! Servants in rich 
liveries from ali sorts of outlets came 
forth at the summons. They looked 
rather surprised when they saw a young 
man on an old horse, utterly unattended, 
sitting at the grand entrance ; and most 
of them as suddenly disappeared as they 
had burst into day, without further no- 
tice ; but a grave gentleman, who ap- 

ared at the door of the great hall, 
fockoned to an understrapper with his 
finger, and told him to tell the young man 
he had better go round to the back-front, 
and to shew him the way. 

** Gerald made no answer to this an- 
nunciation, and the servant, taking hold 
of Sampson’s bridle, led the docile beast 
a circuit of gravel-road of about a quarter 
of a mile, through various shrubberies 
and plantations, till they arrived at an 
arched door, which opened into a large 
flagged court, surrounded by the offices, 
seeming like so many royal palaces. 

“*« What does the young man want?’ 
said a lad, a sort of under-footman, in an 
undress livery. ‘The butler, Mr. Wen- 
lock ; or perhaps the steward, Mr. Bing- 
ham. That's the steward’s room, sir,’ 
added he, in deference to Gerald’s new 
riding-dress.’ 

*** Tam here by appointment, to wait 
upon Lord Glenmore at one o’clock,’ said 
Gerald, looking at the large clock-face 
which ornamented the centre of one side 
of the quadrangle, ‘ It is just upon the 
stroke of one. Will you please to tell 
me who is to introduce me to his lord. 
ship? I ought to be punctual.’ 

*« Mr. Richard,’ cried the boy to a 
servant who stood at one of the numerous 
doors, ‘ here’s a young man says he has 
an appointment with my lord.’ 

“* Are you very sure, young man?’ 
said Mr. Richard, now descending in 
white silk stockings, powdered toupee, 
and bag, ‘are you very sure, my young 
man, that there is no mistake? With 
my lord himself? I can hardly think it : 
you should bave gone to the other door !’ 

** T have been at the other door, and 
could not get admitted.’ 

“ «Tf he means the grand entrance,’ 
quoth the understrapper, ‘ he rode straight 
up there and rung the bell. He, he, he! 
and there he sat as fine as fivepence, ex- 
pecting to be introduced like the duke 

imself, I wis !’ 

*** Not that door, young man!’ said 
Mr. Richard, with the most condescend. 
ing politeness, for he was too well-bred 
to laugh at this rustic ignorance. ‘ My 
lord has his own private door, to his own 
private apartments, where he admits gen- 
tlemen philosophers, and suchlike, as 
he honours with his countenance, 
and’ 

*** Will you do me the favour, sir,’ 
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then said Gerald, somewhat haughtily, 
‘to tell me where the door to Lord 
Glenmore’s private apartments is to be 
found? My appointment is for one 
o'clock: I have been kept waiting till 
Lord Glenmore’s hour will be past, and 
I shall keep him waiting !’ 

“«* Keep him waiting!’ retorted the 
footman, with an insolent laugh ; ‘ oh! 
make yourself quite easy, young man,’ 
He won't be kept waiting by such as 
you, signified the accompanying sneer ; 
for his good-breeding had yielded to 
ill-humour at being addressed with some- 
thing like authority by a young man 
without a servant. 

“« Gerald turned away, and addressing 
the understrapper, ‘ My lad,’ said he, 
‘ shew me the way to the private door 
directly, and I will give you half-a. 
crown!’ 

“Mr. Richard pricked up his ears 
when he heard :money stirring, and came 
forward. 

‘* « I do assure you, sir,’ 

‘*« This way, is it?’ said Gerald to the 
understrapper. 

“© Yes, sir,’ replied the other; ‘ but 
you had better get down from your horse 
here. Will, hold the gentleman’s horse,’ 
with an air of authority toa little sweeper 
who was sweeping the court, ‘ an’ he'll 
give you sixpence—eh, sir?” 

«© Yes,’ said Gerald ; and, getting off 
his horse, which was consigned to the 
child to walk round to the stable-gate, he 
followed his guide through more shrub- 
beries, till they came to a flight of steps 
leading to another door, at which the 
understrapper rang, and a servant appear- 
ing, he said,— 

*« « The young man has an appointment 
with my lord for one o'clock.’ 

*«*Mr.—Mr.—Mr.—’ said the gentle- 
man in livery, 

*** James,’ said Gerald. 

“*T beg your pardon— your name 
sir?’ 

“* James,’ 

**« Oh, yes, sir! I beg your pardon ; 
one o’clock, was it not? My lord ex- 
pects you, yousay? Please to walk in.’ 
He led the way down a low arched pass- 
age; then flinging open a door, an- 
nounced, in a loud yoice, ‘ Mr. James— 
an appointment with my Lord Glenmore 
—one o'clock !’” 


From this time forth, the interest 
of the tale deepens at every page. 
Perhaps some of the pictures may be 
a little overdrawn, and, without 
doubt, the dénotiment is out of nature 
quite ; yet, on the whole, the history 
is such as takes the imagination of 
the reader captive. And there is a 
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great moral lesson in it, too; less 
needed now, perhaps, than it was a 
century ago; yet even in this year 
of grace, 1844, well worth studying. 
We recommend it to the attention of 
all noblemen and gentlemen who 
keep tutors, governesses, and li- 
brarians in their families; to all 
tutors and governesses, more especi- 
ally to such as, through an extreme 
sensitiveness and dread of neglect 
in others, forget wherein the true 
grounds of their own respectability 
consist; and generally to such as, 
having devolved upon them the 
duty of forming the characters of 
their children or near of kin, pay no 
attention to the nature of the sub- 
stance with which they have to work. 
For our own parts, we have derived 
from the tale now before us not 
merely amusement, but  instruc- 
tion; and we cannot doubt that 
others, who read it in the same spirit, 
will agree with us in tendering to its 
gifted author their thanks for the 
treat which he has afforded them. 

Sydney Morcom would have hardly 
passed muster when The Watch- 
Tower and The Girl of the Moun- 
tain were in the ascendant. How 
any reasonable man or woman could 
think of wasting pens and paper upon 
it at this time of day, is surprising ; 
but the furor scribendi, let sceptics 
say what they will, is just as much 
a disease as scarlet fever. When its 
paroxysms come, down the unhappy 
wight must seat himself; and away 
goes his manuscript, as soon as it has 
acquired a sufficient bulk, to the first 
good-natured publisher, who, for the 
consideration of monies paid, is willing 
to set his name to the title-page. 
Well is it for the patient if, as in the 
case before us, he succeed in obtain- 
ing for his performance the patron- 
age of a great name. We wish Mr. 
Moxon and the Duke of Devonshire 
joy ofthe light in which they appear 
wittingly to have placed themselves 
—the one as the publisher the other 
as the protector of such a mass of 
unmitigated rubbish. 

What a relief it is to turn from 
Sydney Morcom to Mrs. Postans’ 
charming work! to find ourselves 
lounging over three pretty little vo- 
lumes, Fucts and Fictions, as the au- 
thoress neatly calls them, interlacing 
one another in the most agreeable 
way possible. Here we have recorded 
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in poetic prose the hapless loves of 
Raena and Yussuf; then a de- 
scription of Bombay or Poona, or 
of the ascent of M. le Bernard, so 
graphically managed, that not to 
enter into all the views and feelin 
the loves, and hates, and fantasies 
of the describer, is impossible. She 
is an extremely pleasant writer, this 
travelled lady ; and, perhaps, not the 
least attractive feature in her present 
performance is, that it at once dis- 
penses with much thought, and de- 
fies criticism. We read, and are 
gratified ; we lay aside the book, and 
experience neither impatience to re- 
sume it, nor regret at having had the 
thread of our reflections broken. Now, 
as this is precisely the sort of book 
of which all sojourners by the sea- 
side experience the want, we cannot 
think of anticipating the treat that 
is in store for them, by affording 
any further insight into the contents 
of its pages. But we will do what 
is better for both parties. We 
advise all our ruralising readers to 
order forthwith copies of Mrs. Postans’ 
latest work ; and if they do not speak 
of her as we have done, ere half the 
leaves are turned over, the fault will 
rest neither with her nor with us, 
but with themselves. 

“ From gay to grave,” — from the 
the light, airy, yet pleasant sketches, 
of one gifted lady, we pass to the 
more sustained efiorts of another,— 
to the deep, harrowing, and most 
painful tale, of which Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton avows herself the authoress. 

To say of Ellen Middleton that it 
evinces extraordinary talent in the 
writer, would be to make use of 
language which is quite inappropri- 
ate to the occasion. It is not talent, 
but power— marvellous power over 
the deeper feelings of the human 
heart, which these burning pages set 
forth. A writer of talent would 
have told her tale more skilfully. If 
she had chosen, which is improbable, 
so sad an event round which to weave 
her incidents, she would have woven 
them with a greater regard to the 
ordinary proceedings of men and 
women. For, in truth, Lady Geor- 
giana’s story is as much at variance 
with verisimilitude, as some of her 
characters lie beyond the outermost 
borderlines of human nature. The 
death of the child Julian, for ex- 
ample; the concealment by Ellen 
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Middleton of the share which she 
involuntarily had in occasioning the 
catastrophe; the manner by which 
her secret passes into the keeping of 
Henry Lovell and Mrs. Tracey, are 
only one degree more impossible than 
the manceuvring of the last-mention- 
ed of these personages to bring about 
the marriage between Lovell and her 
— And then the whole of 
. Tracey’s position,—her want of 
love for the young man, whose life 
she had saved in infancy and whom 
she had nursed in childhood; her 
moral nature, more akin by far to 
that of an intriguing princess than 
of a domestic in a country gentleman's 
family; her manner of life at Bod- 
man Cottage ; the training which she 
must have bestowed upon Alice, to 
render her, such as she is painted ; 
all these are extravagances into 
which no person of mere talent could 
have run, and which nothing except 
the extraordinary power of the writer 
to play with our very heart-strings 
could induce us to tolerate. Nor, to 
say the truth, are we quite satisfied 
with the characters of Ellen herself, 
of Edward, or of Henry Lovell. The 
first stands, from the beginning to 
the end of the history; without the 
smallest ground of reason, in her own 
light. She is guilty of imprudences, 
too, into which no earthly considera- 
tion ought to have hurried her, and 
which we venture to say no woman, 
except where her affections are en- 
gaged, ever runs ; and as to her hus- 
band, with every respect for Lady 
Georgiana's notions of the perfection 
of man’s character, the great marvel 
with us is, how Ellen ever came to 
fancy him at all. A very little 
pe, a very little care, would 
nave put him in possession, a thou- 
sand times over, of all his wife’s most 
secret thoughts; yet he who adores 
this wife, checks every advance on 
‘her part to confidence, by the stern- 
ness with which he reproves her, as 
often as she seems unhappy or capri- 
cious. Still, in spite of these defects, 
which greater experience in the art 
of story-telling will be sure to re- 
move, we defy any person who has 
begun Ellen Middleton to lay it down 
ere.he has read it to an end. You 
are harrowed, pained, fretted, angered, 
at every page. But there is a spell 
upon you which you cannot break ; 
and so you go on, and on, your feel- 
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ings becoming more and more lacer- 
ated at every chapter, till the last 
scene of all closes, and you are 
positively glad that the task is over. 
« We have a theory of our own re- 
cting works of fiction, which is 
this, — that unless the object be to 
‘teach some great moral lesson, novel- 
writers have no business to fill their 
pages With ‘painful images only. 
There is-sorrow enough in the living 
world, Heaven. knows, to satisfy the 
most morbid craving after excitement 
of that sort: we cannot see what 
good purpose is to be-served by keep- 
ing up such excitement during our 
moments of retirement from its tur- 
moil. On the other hand such tales 
as Ellen Middleton, if they exercise 
any permanent influence over the 
mind at all, operate hurtfully. They 
enlist the sympathies on the side only 
of great suffering ; they do not teach, 
by example, how good and gracious 
a thing it is to meet with fortitude 
the ordinary trials to which ordinary 
persons are liable. They inculcate, 
moreover, in very many instances, a 
very doubtful morality. We do not 
charge Lady Georgiana Fullerton with 
having aimed, at least intentionally, 
at either of these results ; on the con- 
trary, her description of Alice’s an- 
gelic patience, and the terrible catas- 
trophe to which Lovell’s villany and 
Ellen’s weakness led, seem to point 
out that, let temptation come in what 
shape it may, there is but one sort of 
armour which will enable us to sus- 
tain the combat with it. But then 
temptation sd seldom comes to bond 
jide men or women, in the form 
which Lady Georgiana has been 
pleased to award to it in her tale, 
that, in exact proportion to the 
strength of our assurance that she 
has pointed out a perfect refuge 
against it, we are at a loss how to 
comfort ourselves when it encounters 
uselsewhere. Take the case of Alice, 
for example, slighted by her husband, 
and forced in the end to perceive that 
he has given his heart to another. 
She is calm, resigned, self-possessed ; 
and Lady Georgiana evidently in- 
tends us to believe that the growth of 
these tempers is the result of a deep 
religious conviction; of an earnest 
desire to do or to suffer, under all 
circumstances, whatever duty shall 
require. But it so happens that 
Alice is more than all this. She is 
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naturally phl tic; ‘she neither 
loves nor hates by extremes ; she is a 
sort of creature whom you may wander 
the world through without encoun; 
tering any thing like her, either in 
town or in village. Can Lady Geor- 


= Fullerton suppose that she is- 
1 


kely to become a model. of imitation 
to any one? : ’ 

With all these defetts, and let the 
reader bear in mind’ that they are 
forced upon our notice by the very 
power of the pencil ‘which describes 
them, we have no hesitation in saying 
that Ellen Middleton deserves all the 
favour with which the reading public 
has greeted it. ‘To be the jirst pro- 
duction of a woman, it is, indeed, a 
surprising performance. Ellen, the 
heroine of the story, is adopted by 
her uncle, who, losing the object of 
his first love, devotes himself to the 
education of the orphan. He after- 
wards marries, at the age of forty, 
Miss Lovell, who brings him an only 
daughter. Mrs. Middleton is a good 
andamiable person. She loves Ellen 


tenderly ; indeed her own daughter, 
Julia, proving, as she grows up, to 


be deficient in the qualities which 
exact even a mother’s preference, 
scarcely stands so high in the kind 
lady’s regards as her niece. The 
little Julia discovers and resents this. 
Frequent petty quarrels occur, and 
at last Mrs. Middleton is overheard 
by Ellen to propose that, for the 
sake of peace, she (Ellen) shall be 
sent to school. Poor Ellen is shocked, 
mortified, and humbled. She with- 
draws to a sort of terrace, which 
overhangs the lake, whither she is 
followed by Julia, nowise improved 
in her temper; and little Julia having 
placed herself in a position of great 
danger, Ellen desires her to stand 
back. ‘The child, instead of obeying, 
twits her cousin with the half-formed 
resolution to which papa and mamma 
had, in her presence, come; and 
Ellen, being much excited, gives her 
ablow. From out of that unfortu- 
nate act, all the miseries of these 
painful volumes arise. The child 
misses her footing, falls into the lake, 
and is drowned, while a voice ex- 
claims, “See! she has killed the 
child !” 

Such is the ground-work of a tale, 
all the interest of which turns on the 
ignorance of the parents as to the 
immediate cause of their daughter's 
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death, and the determination of her 
involuntary murderer not to remove 
this ignorance. Now we must be 
permitted to observe, that not only 
was Ellen most culpable in affecting 
this concealment, but that to describe 
her as doing so is to take a very great 
liberty with human nature. We 
venture to say, that since the world 
began no ingenuous young person 
ever has acted, nor, till the world 
ends, ever will act, as Ellen Middle- 
ton is represented to have done: 
and terrible is the punishment which 
awaits her. Her uncle and aunt 
lavish more than ever their affections 
upon her. She is loved and wooed, 
both by her aunt’s brother and a 
cousin of her own, Edward-Middle- 
ton ; and she discovers to her horror 
that one of these suitors, at first she 
cannot tell which, is in possession of 
her secret. But we will not* go on. 
If there be any readers of these pages 
who have not already made them- 
selves familiar with Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton’s tale, we will not act so 
unkindly by them as to lift, in part, 
a curtain which they are certain to 
raise for themselves. To such as have 
read the book, we need not say that 
to abridge would be to do it great 
injustice. The following passage will 
shew how the gifted authoress can set 
forth a scehe of surpassing bitter- 
ness ; 


‘I broke in by saying, in a trembling 
voice, ‘ How is your child, Alice? May 
I not see him?’ 

“‘She opened the door of the next 
room, and shewed me the cradle. The 
child was asleep; and, as I gazed upon it, 
the tears which I struggled to repress 
almost choked me. ‘ He is beautiful!’ 
I said. 

“« ¢ Yes, he is beautiful,’ she murmured, 
as she knelt down by the cradle. ‘ He 
is beautiful, but he does not thrive; he _ 
is not strong.’ She took the tiny arm 
and pressed it to her pale lips ; -and then 
she rose, and we returned to the drawing. 
room. 

««¢ How you must love him, Alice,’ I 
said, with a sigh. 

“«T do,’ she answered; and then she 
put her hand on her forehead, and a sud- 
den flush overspread her face, her brow, 
her neck, Her breathing was quick ; 
aud she added, in a voice of intense 
emotion, ‘ But if you think 1 do not love 
his father, you are mistaken.’ 

“© Alice, I never said—I never 
thought ——~’ 
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**¢ Oh yes you did, and you were 
right to think so; for when I married 
him I loved him as a child, not as a wo- 
man loves ; but real Jove and real sorrow 
came in time, and strength and courage 
are come with them. Ellen, | love him! 
and I charge you not to stand between 
him and me. I suppose I am doing a 
strange thing now, but it seems to me 
right. I have none to help me, none to 
counsel me but my own heart, and the 
sorrow which has long been secretly 
buried within it, I married, and the 
world before me was a blank, but a blank 
in which the Spirit of God seemed to me 
to move as it did in the beginning of 
time, on the face of the waters. All was 
outside then in my life, inside in my 
brain ; in my heart there was nothing but 
peace and joy—joy that the sky was 
bright, and the earth gay with flowers in 
the summer, and white with pure snow 
in the winter. I learnt what life and love 
are in the books Henry gave me. I felt 
what they were the first time I saw him 
with you. I shut the books—I shut my 
eyes—I was a coward—lI was afraid 
of my own heart — afraid of the life 
I saw before me, till strength was 
given me to encounter it. I saw that 
mine was Leah’s, and not Rachael's por- 
tion, and I prayed for grace not to shrink 
from my cup of sorrow. 1 do not shrink 
from it now; but, for Henry's sake, for 
the sake of my child, I must struggle 
with you and with your strange power, 
and God will be with me, Ellen, for you 
seek to put asunder what He has joined 
together !’ 

“« Alice, Alice! spare me, for I am 
miserable! Spare me, fur your sorrows 
are no more like my sorrows, than the 
martyr’s sufferings resemble the dying 
criminal’s agony. Let me hide my face 
on your knees, cover me with the hem of 
your garment, and let the tears that fall 
on my head plead for me to the God 
whom you adore, for they are like those 
which the angels in heaven shed over a 
sinner who repents. Pray — pray that 
his heart may be softened ; pray for him, 
for yourself, for me! Pray that I may 
prevail or die! God forgive me, I dare 
not die, but I cannot live as I have 
lived P 

*“* Ellen, do not talk so wildly. I 
dare not speak words of hope or of com. 
fort if you do not cast this weakness 
from you— if you do not struggle with a 
passion begun in sin, and which can only 
end in destruction !’ 
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‘** Alice! I swear by all that is most 
sacred,—-I swear it as I would on my 
dying bed,-—that I do not love your hus. 
band, and that now c 

** « Oh, then you have done wickedly! 
You have never loved him? and yet you 
have sought his love, and worked on his 
feelings, till his nature, which was kind, 
has grown fierce ; and his pale cheek has 
grown paler still, You have never loved 
him? and yet you have made him forget 
every duty and every tie. You have 
taken his heart from me, from his child, 
from his home, and you value it not! 
In wantonness you have taken his love 
and my happiness away ; you have played 
with it, and destroyed it. Oh, Ellen! 
God have mercy upon you, for you are 
very wicked !’ 

“* 1 have been guilty, I have been 
wicked, Alice, but not in the way you 
think. Believe me, there is a mystery 
in all this which I dare not explain !’ 

“«« Oh, yes! there has been a mystery 
in the air we breathe, in the words we 
have all spoken to each other, in our lives, 
and in our hearts. My grandmother 
trembles and turns pale when you are 
named, or when your carriage drives by 
in the street ; and even now the colour 
forsakes your cheek, and your lips quiver 
as I speak of her. Henry married me an 
ignorant child; as 1 have learnt since 
that men wed brides who are rich and 
noble, for their rank and for their riches, 
without loving me or trying to make me 
love him, He hates Robert Harding, 
and curses him in alow voice when we 
meet him; and yet he speaks to him 
civilly, and offers him money which he 
spurns, and presents which he refuses. 
You say you do not love Henry, you 
swear it, and yet day after day you spend 
hours with him; and when he has been 
absent from you, you have called bim 
back. You have written to him in secret, 
and turned pale when your letters have 
been discovered. Oh ! there is a deep and 
terrible mystery in all this, and we have 
walked in darkness till we have almost 
forgotten what light is.’” 


So much for a fortnight of pure 
and unadulterated novel - reading! 
Other works of fiction lie beside us, 
but we have no power to encounter 
them ; for we are weary of this work 
of sympathy with the idle creations 
of the brain, and so we dare say, by 
this time, are our readers. 
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I sap, “ Oh! time of frost and rain, 

No charm thou wear’st for me ; 
Nought, till summer comes again, 

Is beautiful to see ! 

The snow, albeit without a stain, 
Dims the visions of my brain, 
And brings me thoughts funereal, 
When it lieth, like a pall, 

Veiling earth's sweet, friendly face, 

And a mournful silence fills 
Every familiar place ; 

And the hollows of the hills, 
Where the streams in summer-tide 
Like happy living creatures glide, 
Are still, and cold, and voiceless now, 
Save when dreary emg blow 
With a fitful icy breath, 

Sounding far, yet sad as death! 


Why is Autumn called most sad ? 
He is like a king 
In a robe of triumph clad, 
Gayer than the spring ! 
Tn his woods the trees are dight 
With a splendour rich and bright, 
From their boughs there fall in showers 
Leaves of warmer hue than flowers. 
Down upon the earth they fall, 
Frequent drops of living gold, 
Like some fountain magical 
In Arabian groves of old, 
Dropping with a pleasant sound 
Where the grass was sun-embrown'd. 
The winds that herald him breathe low, 
And wake new glories as they go ; 
Merrily the brooklets leap, 
And the streams are wide and deep. 


“ But in days of frost and snow, 

When the streams are still, 

And the woods no longer glow, 
And the air is chill, 

I could weep for all the gloom, 

Like a mourner at a tomb. 

Earth’s heart grieveth like my own 

For the gladness that is flown. 

Dreary season, saddest time, 
Gloomy days of storm and rain, 

Binding even song’s glad chime 
With a weary, leaden chain ! 

When I hear of lands far hence, 

Where the summer's influence 

Burneth through the livelong year, 

I could weep that I am here, 

And my inmost heart is stirr’d, 

Pining like a captive bird.” 
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_ a fretful spirit said 
yesterday ; 
Now t eb darker thoughts are dead, 
Now my heart is gay! 
Oh, the pomp mine eyes have seen! 
Oh, the glory that hath been! 
Every branch and every spray 
Wore a radiant garb to-day ; 
Not its veil of summer green, 
And yet as beautiful a dress, 
White, and dazzling in its sheen, 
Wondrous in its To veliness : 
And the sunbeams, gliding through 
Knotted oak and beechen bou h, 
Made the upland’s woody height 
Seem a region of delight ; 
The very silence made it seem 
Less like truth than some fair dream! 


When, by noonday sunshine kiss’d, 
The splendour faded slow, 
Among the trees a purple mist 
Floated to and fro— 
Floated like a wandering thought, 
Whose beauty from on high is caught, 
Yet, cleaving still to earthly things, 
Unwonted radiance o’er them flings. 
Though the glory might not stay, 
Not in vain for me it shone ; 
I have won a joy to-day, 
Though the pomp so soon was gone. 
Now I know how fair to see 
Winter, the long-scorn’d, may be. 
Robed and garlanded she came, 
Room in my deep heart to claim. 
Yea, she came in pomp and pride, 
And the portal open’d wide! 












We do hope that the courteous 
reader, who [ done us the honour 
to peruse our two former papers, 
will bear with us to the close of the 

resent ; for our inexorable pub- 
isher tells us it ought to be our last. 
Peradventure, then, the public taste 
has altogether changed, for, seventy 
or eighty years ago, Dr. Johnson 
declared that the subject on which a 
man most earnestly and most fre- 
quently thought was his dinner. 
Far, indeed, are we from approving 
of “earnest thinking” on such a 
subject, but we can for the life of us 
see no harm in talking for half-an- 
hour with you, gentle reader, on 
those commensal pleasures common 
to us both, which begin the ear- 
liest, and finish the latest, in this 
wicked world which we call ours. 
Neither you, nor we, gentle read- 
er, are of the gluttonous tribe ana- 
thematised in the Scripture with 
those brutes quorum deus venter est. 
But though we do not overload our 
stomachs like London aldermen, or 
devour whole joints, looking merely to 
quantity, yet we have no objection— 
quite the contrary—to enjoy the pe- 
culiar delicacy and distinct flavour 
of our well-cooked mutton-chop, or 
our tender, juicy beef-steak. For 
what, after all, were those exquisite 
organs of taste, which we both in 
common possess, given to us, if not 
to discriminate and distinguish be- 
tween the greasy, soddened steak of 
Spittalfields, and the exquisite, ten- 
der bit of beef, piping hot, which one 
eats at Bellamy’s, in the kitchen of 
the House of Commons? If we 
were not both sober men, gentle 
reader, that discriminating judge, the 
human tongue, sitting in a crimson 
chamber, could not discern the nicest 
degrees and most evanescent shades, 
dividing indifferent from good cook- 
ery. Yet are we not (Heaven forbid 
it!) epicures, much less gluttons. 
We are content, any day in the week, 
to dine off those small ribs of the 
sheep, with part of the flesh adhering 
to them, as they run down from the 
neck to the hind part of the animal, 
vulgarly called mutton-chops (we 
would say mutton cutlets, but that 
VOL, XXX. NO, CLXXYVII. 
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the word is not to be found in old 
Sam Johnson), plainly and naturally 
dressed, neither steeped in sweet oil, 
nor powdered with pepper and salt, 
or crumbs, or raspings of bread, or 
minced parsley ; or, failing these, a 
hash, or a mince of mutton, known, 
1800 years ago, in old Rome, ac- 
cording to the lines of Juvenal, who 
scourges the miser for laying by the 
hash of yesterday in the middle of 
September. 


‘* Hesternum solitus medio servare mi- 
nutal 
Septembri.” 


How, therefore, can we be called 
gluttonous? In some ages of the 
Roman Catholic Church hashed 
meats were considered meagre. But 
even though we were to confess to a 
weakness for a supréme de volaille 
aux truffes, or an amiable tenderness 
for a fricassée de poulet, yet what 
are these, after all, but a couple of 
dishes which are enjoyed every day 
in the year by every successful glover 
of the Rue de la Paix, and every 
prosperous tailor of the Rue Riche- 
lieu? Let it be well understood, 
therefore, that we are neither gour- 
mands nor gluttons, that we hardly 
even aspire to the rank of gourmets, 
which may be translated nice con- 
noisseurs in wines and cookery. We 
are not of the number of those who, 
like the second of the brothers Api- 
cius, having heard that the shrimps 
and prawns were of a much better 
flayour on the coasts of Africa than 
on the Italian shores, freighted a 
ship at his own expense, embarked 
at Minturnum, and venturously 
sailed in search of the precious prawn 
for which he pined. But his voyage 
was, nevertheless, less successful 
than he expected. Landing on the 
Libyan shore, he saw a poor fisher- 
man preparing a dish of these de- 

licacies, tasted a few of them, and, 

convinced that they were no better 

than the prawns of Italy, sailed back 

to his native land, disappointed and 

out of humour. Nor, though ex- 

cessively fond of oysters, are we 

willing to gratify our palate in these 

testaceous luxuries at the vast ex- 
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pense which Apicius, the third of 
that name, incurred. He received 
his oysters from the Lucrine Lake, 
from Brundusium, nay, even from 
Abydos on the Hellespont. When 
the Emperor Trajan was waging war 
against the Parthians, he received 
from the Africans several baskets of 
these delicate presents, which we, in 
our humble way, are content to obtain 
from Milton, or Feversham, or Car- 
lingford Bay, or Burren, or, if our 
friends on the other side of the Channel 
will send so far, from the bay of Can- 
cale, or Etretat, or the large oyster 
arks, or beds, as they are called in 
England, or off Ostend, where that 
noble glutton, and son of a butcher, 
Cardinal Wolsey, was wont to eat 
them. But we have too long de- 
layed, for the last three months, to 
speak of the dessert, more especially 
as this is the height of the fruit 
season. 

The dessert, if by that word be 
understood the agreeable mingling 
together of cakes, of fruits, and sweet- 
meats, is an Italian invention. It 
was cradled in the sweet south, and 
is the offspring of beautiful gardens, 
and flourishing cities and towns, clus- 
tering with grapes and _ peaches. 
Caréme used to say that the dessert 
had been elevated into a science, with 
a view to retain girls, young women, 
and children at table, in friendl 
family converse. In such sort it 
deliciously prolongs the repast. A 
dessert should above all things be 
simple ; considered as a third or 
fourth course, it is often a dangerous 
superfluity, and the fruitful cause of 
many anindigestion. There are some 
who eat of it solely and ory be- 
cause it appears promotive of a light, 
agreeable, and sparkling conversation. 
But these worthy, good-natured peo- 
ple often deceive themselves. It is 
a rock, says Caréme, at the end of 
the dinner, a serious embarrassment 
for the liver, which it too often 
harasses and obstructs. Lachapelle 
(porte-queue of Louis XIIL., and his 
major domo) goes further, and men- 
tions that all persons who make a 
point of eating dessert after a good 
dinner are fools, who spoil at once 
their wit and their stomachs. “ Re- 
ject, therefore, once for all,” says 
another French author, “the Mace- 
doines glacées de fruits rouges, the 
white cheeses @ la Bavaroise, the 
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petits pains a la duchesse, the fan- 
chonnettes de volaille, the vol-au-vent 
a la violette. Experienced diners 
out never touch os things, not 
even at the end of a second course. 
When we speak of experienced and 
clever people, who know what they 
are about, we would speak of those 
gourmands so gifted, and so superior 
in all the affairs and business of life, 
such as Lorenzo de Medicis, Leo X.., 
Raphael, Prince Talleyrand, George 
IV., the Emperor Alexander, Castle- 
reagh,” and (what think you next, 
gentle reader ?) “ Pitt himself.” This 
last. is really the unkindest cut of 
all. Really M. F. Fayot, who writes 
biographies of Canning, and political 
articles in the French newspapers, 
ought to know, before he penned 
this sentence, that Pitt was too fond 
of port, and too “ potent in potting,” 
to care for such knick-knackeries as 
Pistachio nuts, and créme a la vanille. 

Though the dessert was originally 
invented in Italy, yet the usage was 
early transplanted into France. In 
the works of St. Gelais we find some 
lines, in which he sends fresh cher- 
ries to a lady on the Ist of re 
How this fruit could be thus early 

rocured without the aid of hot- 
ouses, is difficult toimagine. From 
Champier, however, who wrote about 
1560, we learn that the Poitevins 
sent yearly forced cherries in post to 
Paris, The fruit was prematurely 
ripened by putting lime at the root 
of the tree, or watering the roots 
with warm water. La Quintini¢, 
the head gardener of Louis XIV.,, 
boasts that he served strawberries 
for the dessert of his royal master, 
at the end of March, green peas in 
April, and figs in June. 

It was in 1694 that preserved pine- 
apples, shipped from the French West 
India islands of St. Domingo and Gua- 
daloupe, were first seen at dessert in 
Paris. The tree had been originally 
transplanted from Asia to the West 
Indies, where the heat of the climate 
preserved it from degenerating. 
* Although the fruit of the pine be 
fibrous,” says Father Dutertre, “it 
melts into water in the mouth, and 
is so well flavoured, that you find 
the taste of the peach, of the apple, 
of the quince, and of the muscatel, 
blended together.” It is plain to 
perceive that Father Dutertre was 
Jriand, and that he possessed, in 
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matters of the table at least, the 
science of analysis. The “ pine,” 
says Dr. Roques, “is impregnated 
with a corrosive juice, which may be 
extracted by steeping the root for 
one or two hours in sugared brandy.” 
Lovers of pine cut it up in slices, 
cover it with sugar, and bathe it 
copiously over with sherry wine. 
Jellies, ices, and creams, are also made 
of this fruit; and the Italians pre- 
pare with it a liqueur which is called 
manaja, and which is really delicious. 

Dates, so well known and so es- 
teemed in ancient times, are oftener 
served at dessert in Spain, Italy, and 
the south of France, than in England. 
Theophrastus, Plutarch, and Pliny, 

ak in rather extravagant terms of 
the date-tree, and the excellence of 
its fruit. Nicholas of Damascus, in 
Syria, one of the most distinguished 
members of the Peripatetic school, 
sent to the Emperor Augustus the 
famous dates that grow in the valley 
of Jericho. Pliny says they are so 
thick, that four ranged together would 
be the length of a cubit. This fruit 
is gathered in the autumn, and dried 
inthe sun. The Tunisian dates are 
the best: they are pulpy, mucila- 



















































































































































































































































































































t- ginous, saccarine, and nutritious. 
ml Lhe expressed juice of the date yields 
ut a syrup, which serves as a substitute 
nis for butter, and is used as a seasoning. 
to Lémery says that those who feed on 
ly dates are generally afflicted with 
Dot the scurvy, and lose their teeth. We 
ots have always considered them a dry 
ue, and stringent fruit. Though an in- 
V., centive to wine, they are indigestible, 
ries and, in Spain, have generally a harsh, 
ter, rough, and unpleasant taste. 
) in There is not a more grateful, or a 
: less noxious fruit at dessert, than 
ine- oranges. Louis XIV. was particu- 
vest larly fond both ofthe tree and the fruit. 
uae When the monarch gave those magni- 
t m ficent fétes, so vaunted both in prose 
ally and verse, the porticoes, halls, and 
Vest ante-chambers of his palaces were 
nate decorated with orange-trees, and the 
ting. fruit, then esteemed rare, always ap- 
1¢ be peared at dessert. The Maltese 
“a oranges were, at that period, con- 
, and sidered the finest; while the fruit of 
find Portugal maintained a secondary rank 
pple, only. But even Portuguese oranges 
catel, were deemed a present worthy of 
in tO & being offered to the children of kings. 
2 was “Monsieur me vint” (says the 
d, ™ J Duchess of Montpensier in her Mes 
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moirs) ; “il me donna des oranges de’ 
Portugal.” Moliére, in giving a de- 
scription of the comedy which formed 
a portion of the famous fétes given at 
ersailles in 1688 by Louis XIV., 
remarks that there was first laid a 
magnificent collation of Portuguese 
oranges, and of all sorts of fruits, in 
thirty-six baskets. About this period 
a species of sweet citron was much in 
vogue. It is mentioned by Lémery 
in his treatise on foods, written about 
1705, who says “ that the ladies of the 
court carried about sweet citrons in 
their hands, which they bit from 
time to time to produce red lips.” 

More than 250 years ago figs were 
common at dessert in France. There 
were then but four species of this de- 
licious fruit ; the red, the purple, the 
white, and the black. The two latter 
were the most common, but the black 
were considered in Provence the most 
wholesome, as well as the most agree- 
able. The figs of Marseilles had 
then, as, indeed, they have now, a 
great repute, and were renowned all 
over the country. Nor were those 
of Montpelier, Nismes, and St. An- 
déol, without their admirers, though 
inferior to the figs of Marseilles. 
There have been few fig-trees in the 
neighbourhood of Paris for some cen- 
turies, though in the time of the 
Emperor Julian the figs of Paris were 
already celebrated. 

The famous gardener and horticul- 
turist La Quintinié, to please his 
master, Louis XIV., who was par- 
ticularly fond of figs, adopted the 

lan of placing the trees in wooden 
xes, as had been previously adopted 

in reference to orange-trees. Some 
of the finest figs in England are 
grown in the neighbourhood of 
Worthing, where such of our readers 
as have spent a summer there must 
have often eaten them for dessert. 
There is a magnificent fig-tree at 
Hampton Court, as old as the time of 
Charles II. rooted in a place which 
shall be nameless, and the fruit of 
which is particularly fine flavoured. 
We have never eaten of the produce of 
this tree at the Toy Inn without think- 
ing of the impure source from which 
the succulence of the fruit was derived. 
In parts of Italy, Sicily, and the 
Levant, they have a curious custom 
of acupuncturating the fig when 
half ripe, and introducing a drop of 
fine oil into the fruit. This greatly 
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mellows the flavour, while it in- 
creases the size of the fig. The white 
figs at- Cherbourg are very fine, as~ 
those will say who have eaten them 
at the excellent table-d’héte-in that 
town. Occasionally, also, white figs, 
equally excellent, are to be procured 
in the Channel islands. Pomegranates 
are scarcely ever seen at dessert in 
England, and rarely in France, ex- 
cept in Languedoc and Provence. 
In the sixteenth century this fruit 
was much used in certain diseases, 
and, in localities where it was not 
grown, was often sold for a louis-d’or. 
When Clement VII. arrived at Mar- 
seilles, to have an interview with 
Francis I., several Frenchmen, who 
had eaten to excess of pomegranates, 
became seriously ill in consequence. 
Pomegranates are a favourite dessert 
at Grenada in Spain, where they 
grow in great quantities. 

Chestnuts, though a very common 
dessert fruit in France, are compara- 
tively little used in England, though 
there is no reason why they should 
not be much cultivated, as they grow 
well in a cold, and even in a moun- 
tainous country. In Perigord they 
count eight different species of chest- 
nuts, and there, as well as in Brit- 
tany, the chestnut forms a staple ar- 
ticle of food for the peasantry. 
Madame de Sévigné, writing from 
her estate of the Rochers, near Vitre, 
says,—‘“Je ne connaissais la Pro- 
vence que par les grenadiers, les 
orangers, et les jasmins ; voila comme 
on nous la dépeint. Pour nous, ce 
sont des chataignes qui font notre 
ornement ; j’en avois l'autre jour 
trois ou quatre paniers autour de 
moi. J’en fis bouillir, j’en fis rétir, 
yen mis dans ma poche; on en sert 
dans les plats, on marche dessus, c’est 
la Bretagne dans son triomphe.” In 
the thirteenth century, Lombardy 
chestnuts were cried in the streets of 
Paris. According to heathen records, 
chestnuts were first noticed at Sardes, 
in Lydia. Virgil speaks of the “ cas- 
tanea molles.” They are eaten 
broiled or roasted, and are in both 
ways palatable. 

Cherries are, in the season, an im- 
portant portion of a French, as well 
as of an English, dessert. ‘There are 
in France six species of black-heart 
cherries, six of bigarreux, and five- 
and-twenty of cherries and black 
cherries. The cherries most prized 
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by the Parisians, however, are those 
of Montmorency, so named from that 
rich valley in which they grow, ex- 
tending from St. Denis to Pontoise. 
England, our own dear country, 
greatly transcends France in this 
article of dessert, brought originally 
from the garden of Mithridates, 
Not only are cherries produced in 
greater quantity, but are much finer 
in flavour: Kent, Berkshire, Oxford- 
shire, are pre-eminent in this produce; 
and the may-duke (probably origin- 
ally from Médoc). Biggaroon (bi- 
garreux) and white-heart attest our 
superiority. 

Apricots, which frequently appear 
at dessert in France, and not unfre- 

uently in England at the tables of 
the wealthy, were not known in either 
of these countries (though they are 
mentioned by Dioscorides, who lived 
in the time of Nero, under the name 
of precocia) till the sixteenth century. 
After that period they became rather 
common, but previously were sold, 
says Champier, as though the price 
were extravagant, at a farthing a- 
piece. When this fruit was first in- 
troduced into France, it appeared no 
bigger than the smallest plum ; but 
the science and art of French gar- 
deners not only contributed to in- 
crease its size, but its flavour. In 
1651 there were but three species of 
apricots,—the late, the early, and the 
musqué, or musk-flavoured. Now 
there are at least twenty, of which 
the apricot of Nanci is the largest 
and the best. But the apricots of 
Angoumois, of Holland, of Portugal, 
and of Alexandria, are not to be de- 
spised. Under favour, and with sub- 
mission be it said, however, that the 
best apricot that ever was in Grange’s, 
Owen's, Marks’, Levy's, Solomon's, 
Israel’s, or Raine’s shop, is but a dry 
and insipid article compared with 4 
fine peach, fine greengages, fine 
fresh-gathered, green, hairy goose- 
berries, fine Mirabel plums, fine 
pears, or fine mellow ribston pippins. 
Lhe apricot comes originally from 
Armenia. The name originates in 
the situation which the tree prefers— 
a wall exposed to the heat of the 
meridian sun. The word apricus 's 
sometimes differently applied, 4s 
apricit senes, old men who delight in 
sitting and prattling on benches ex- 
posed to the reviying warmth of sol’s 
rays. 
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There are about twenty kinds of 
plums both in England and France ; 
but among these the greengage, 
called by the French the reine claude, 
is by far the most luscious, succulent, 
and full-flavoured. These plums, 
called after the daughter of Louis 
XIL.,, first wife of Francis I., have, 
in France, a peculiarly rich, mellow 
juiciness, the effect, probably, of a 
drier atmosphere, and the-being ex- 
posed to a warmer sun on mud-built, 
lime-washed walls, with a southern 
aspect. We always eat these green- 
gages with a peculiar relish in Paris. 
There is a sun-burnt look about 
them, as well as 


“A deep embrowned tint, which tells 
How rich within the soul of sweetness 
dwells ;” 


whereas the green-gage of England 
looks pale and peaky, as though it 
were afflicted with the green sickness. 

The peach, or Persian apple, is one 
of the oldest known fruits in France, 
and one of the commonest served at 
dessert. The most esteemed in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, is the peach 
of Corbeil. In the provinces, those 
of Troyes and Dauphiné enjoy the 
greatest renown. The Auberi peach 
is common in Languedoc, and has 
latterly been cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. The Duracine 
peach is a native of Brittany. It is 
of more than ordinary size, and the 
flesh firm and juicy; but almost all 
peaches in France are mere turnips 
compared with the hot-house fruit 
inEngland. Enter Grange’s in Pic- 
cadilly, Owen’s in Bond Street, 
Marks’ at the corner of Holles Street, 
and try one of the shilling peaches 
in the season, and you will find a 
rich, juicy, fleshy flavour and aroma, 
oftener sought than found in the 
fruit of France. It is true that you 
may have six or eight peaches in 
France for the price you would pay 
for one in England at any of these 
three shops, but we had rather have 
that one peach than a bushel of such 
tasteless turnip fruit as is often pre- 
sented to you all over Gaul. The 
ten and twelve-sous peaches of Cor- 
beil, which may be obtained at 
Madame Malliez in the Marché St. 
Honoré, are certainly a more com- 
mendable fruit, but we should prefer 
for our own eating a first-rate hot- 
house peach to any three of them. 
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We know not whether our ships will 
bring over any re ach from 

. China. The peach is a fruit which 
has been cultivated in the Celestial 
Empire from the earliest times, and 
celebrated in their ancient books, in 
the songs of their poets, and the dis- 
quisitions of their doctors. The 
peach “ yu,” it is said in their legends, 
produces an eternity of life, and pre- 
serves the body from corruption to 
the end of the world. A fine peach 
is a delicious fruit; it is good with 
sugar, good without sugar, and ex- 
cellent—super-excellent with a glass 
of good Madeira, sherry, or brandy 
thrown over it. The peach-tree does 
not always require the protection of 
the sheltering wall in warmer cli- 
mates. The trees stand insulated in 
the vineyard or orchard, swinging 
gently in the breeze, which the French 
call péches de vigne, and abricots en 
plein vent. 

There is no better dessert fruit 
than a good apple, and in this fruit 
England beats all the world, with 
the exception of America. The New- 
town pippin is unquestionably the 
first of apples, but first-rate ribstons 
come next to it. The nonpareil and 
golden pippin (the golden apple of 
the Hesperides) are not without 
merit. ‘The great defect of French 
apples, however, is their general 
mealiness and want of juiciness. The 

aradis of Provence is the best of its 

ind. There is also an apple of very 
tolerable flavour called the capendu, 
which ladies lock up in their drawers 
and wardrobes to perfume their 
clothes. There are about forty-six 
kinds of apples mentioned in the 
Thédtre d Agriculture, but the grey 
and white reinette are the only ap- 
ples we ever desire to see at a French 
dessert. 

The different species of pears (from 
the Epirean orchards of Pyrrhus) 
are more numerous even than the 
species of apples. De Serres speaks 
of ninety-five kinds of pears; 400 
are mentioned in the Jardinier Fran- 
cais, and more than 300 in La Quin- 
tinié. It is not generally known that 
the famous chaumontel (called by 
corruption in England charmontel), 
was a wild pear transplanted into the 
garden and rendered perfect by cul- 
ture. ‘The Burgundy pear, called 
Madame Oudotte (and by corruption 
Amadotte), was also a wild pear found 
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in a wood belonging to a lady of the 
name of Oudotte. Four of the best 
dessert pears in France are the beurré, 
the cuisse de madame (my lady's 
thigh), the pear of Lyons, the berga- 
motte of Lorraine, and the bon Chré- 
tien of Tourraine. The bon Chrétien 
is by no means a common pear in Eng- 
land; though towards the latter end of 
August, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, it is always to be had at 
Covent Garden Market. The finest 
Spanish bon Chrétiens we have ever 
eaten in England were grown in the 
garden of Mr. Powell, near to Min- 
ster and Herne in Kent. This is ex- 
traordinary, as the Kentish soil is 
unfavourable both to pears and 
apples, while the opposite coast of 
Essex produces exquisite fruit, and, 
aboveall, those bulbous thin-skinned 
ooseherries, equal to the best chasse- 
as of Fontainbleau. Compotes of 
pears are excellent and cooling, and 
render the fruit more digestible, ac- 
cording to the line,— 


“ Cruda gravant stomachum relevent 
pyra cocta gravatam.” 


Talking of the chasselas grape of 
Fontainbleau, the reader will na- 
turally ask why we have hitherto 
omitted all mention of the finest fruit 
under the sun, oranges excepted. 
This was from no indisposition on 
our part to do every justice to grapes, 
for we think. them among the whole- 
somest and most grateful of fruits, 
The best grapes in France are un- 
doubtedly the chasselas, which come 
into the Paria markets neatly packed 
in small baskets, sold for forty, fifty, 
and sixty sous each, according to the 
quality. In this season of the year 
many of the Parisian badauds undergo 
a regimen of grapes, eating nothing 
else for three weeks or a month. 
Used thus, grapes have all the effect 
of the Cheltenham waters. “ They 
open the body,” says old Lémery, 
physician to Louis XIV., “ create an 
appetite, are very nourishing, and 
qualify the sharp humour of the 
heart. They agree with every age 
and constitution, provided they be 
not used to excess.” The ciotat, the 
Corinthe, the black morillou, the 
muscat of Touraine, are all excellent 
grapes, and may be had for a few sous 
a pound. In the southern depart- 
ments of France, as many grapes as 
the most inveterate eater of that fruit 
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would desire may be had for the 
small sum of one penny, though 
we are free to admit that the hot- 
house grapes of England are superior 
in flavour and variety to every de- 
scription of grape in France, except- 
ing the chasselas, yet the prices asked 
in Covent Garden Market are enorm- 
ous, and wholly unjustifiable. Hot- 
house grapes are, in fact, a luxury 
wholly beyond the reach of persons 
of moderate fortune. 

Notwithstanding the decided taste 
which Louis XV. had for straw- 
berries, and the efforts made by his 
minions to furnish him with this 
fruit at his dessert all the year round, 
we have, nevertheless, for the last 
century and a half, surpassed the 
French in the variety and quality of 
this esculent. The Chilian straw- 
berry is one of the largest produced 
in the royal gardens of Versailles 
and Fontainbleau; but strawberries 
of nearly twice the size may be daily 
seen during the months of May, June, 
and July in Covent Garden Market. 
The pine strawberry, originally of 
Louisiana, was first introduced into 
France in 1767. Though it may 
have more pine flavour than our pine 
strawberry, yet it is by no means so 
large as the common run of pines in 
Covent Garden. It too frequently 
happens, however, that what fruits 
gain in size they lose in flavour. 
We are quite opposed to the idea of 
monster fruit, fish, flesh, or fowl, 
convinced that averaged-sized men, 
turbots, bullocks, turkeys, and fruits, 
are among the very hest. 

The dried fruits are, of course, 
never produced at dessert, when fresh 
fruits can be obtained. A very com- 
mon French dessert in the winter 
months is composed of almonds, 
raisins, and figs; but, though these 
afford a passable pastime enough 
when nothing better can be had, yet 
the opinion of the Gauls concerning 
their value may be learned from the 
name given to them. If you wish 
to obtain the trio at a restaurant 
after a copious or a spare dinner, you 
must not call for des amandes, des 
raisins, et des figues, but ask for 
trois mendiants. Provence furnishes 
dried figs to Paris; the ancient pro- 
vince of Maine, dried cherries; and 
Rheims, Tours, and Brignoles, dried 
plums. Dried apples, a very palatable 
dessert, come from Tours and Orleans. 
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In England our winter dessert is 
thus furnished, the raisins come 
from Malaga, the figs and currants 
from Turkey and the Grecian islands, 
the almonds from Syria and the 
Archipelago, and the olives fram 
Spain and Italy. France produces 
this latter fruit on her own soil. 
The Phocians, founders of Mar- 
seilles, first planted the olive in that 
locality, oak according to Strabo, 
taught the natives the art to cultivate 
it. Olives are now grown in every 
part of Provence and Languedoc, and 
may be always found at dessert at 
the most moderate tables-d’hote of 
Marseilles, Toulon, Nismes, Mont- 
pellier, Avignon, &e. Biscuits, cakes, 
and sweatmeats, are also an accom- 
paniment. The poets of the thir- 
teenth century speak of flamiches 
and galettes chauds, and at this period 
the Rheims gingerbread was also in 
great vogue. When Champier wrote, 
about 1560, the gingerbread of Paris 
was nearly as renowned at dessert as 
the famous croquets of Rheims. A 
cake made of powdered sugar and 
almonds, called mussepain, has also 
been common at dessert in France 
for nearly three centuries. Its com- 
ponent parts are filberts, almonds, 
pistachio nuts, pines, sugar, and a 
little flour. It is, however, rather 
a dear morsel, and can only be eaten 
by the wealthy. L’Etoile, describing 
a magnificent collation of three 
courses given at Paris in 1596, says, 
“ Que les confitures seiches et maase- 
pans y estoit si peu espargnez que 
les dames et damoiselles, estoient 
contraintes de s’en décharger sur les 
pages et les laquais, auxquels on les 
bailloit tous entiers.” 

In the time of Rabelais a tartlette, 
or cake called darioles, was eaten at 
dessert ; there were also other frian- 
dises called ratons, and cassemuseaux, 
and petit choux. The first and last 
words have since been adopted as 
terms of endearment among lovers, 
and from nurses and nurserymaids to 
children. 

Aromatic spices and warm seeds 
were much more frequently used at 
dessert a century and a half ago than 
in our own day. After dinner, says 
the work called Les Triomphes de la 
Noble Dame, “ on, sert chez les riches, 
pour faire la digestion, de l’anis du 
fenouil et de la coriandre confits au 
sucre.” The author of Ile des Her- 
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maphrodites, in painting the manners 
of the court of Henry IIL, makes 
the same remark, After the dessert, 
says he, “ Les uns prenoient un peu 
danis confit, les autres, cotignac, mais 
il falloit qu'il fit musqué. Autre- 
ment il n’eut point eu d’effet en leur 
estomach qui n’avoit point de chaleur 
s'il n’etoit parfumé.” 

At the royal table, and in esta- 
blishments of great lords, another. 
custom prevailed which did not ob- 
tain in the houses of private persons. 
Independently of the spices which 
composed the dessert, there were, 
others more select still, which were 
served in asmall box divided into 
compartments. This box was of 
gold, silver, or silver gilt, and was 
called a drageoir, comfits being the 
principal portion of its contents, This 
box was generally presented to the 
king by an esquire or person of con- 
dition, and to the king only, unless 
his majesty wished particularly to 
honour some one among the guests, 
He then sent to him his comfit-box, 
“ On apporta vins et épices,” writes 
Froissart, “et servit du drageoir, 
devant le Roi de France tant seule- 
ment, le Comte d'Harcourt.” 

Brandied fruits, compotes, and 
fruits preserved in syrup, are gene- 
rally produced at a French dessert ; 
so are marmelade fruits, as, for 
instance, marmelade d'abricots, de 
péches, de pommes, &e.. Fruit jellies 
as cornel berry jelly, apple jelly, are 
also esteemed delicacies. Various 
pastes are also occasionally handed 
round at dessert, as apricot paste, 

cach paste, and ginger paste. Le 

yer, in his poetical pieces, speaks 
of these pastes as proper to be given 
to cold and indifferent husbands :— 


«* Que, sur la fin du dessert, on leur porte 
L’hypoeras rouge on bien unpuissant vin, 
Latruffe noir avec le fruit du pain,” 


There is no more pleasant dessert 
in this month of September than 
young filberts and walnuts, in which 
former fruit England certainly sur- 
passes the world. In walnuts we 
are equalled, if not surpassed, by 
Switzerland and France. 

After the dessert comes coffee ; and 
it is now fitting that we should make 
a few remarks on coffee, its properties 
and qualities, and the best manner 
of abine that agreeable and stimu- 
lating beverage. The coffee-tree is 
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a native of Arabia. “The use of the 
berry extended «itself to Mecca, Me- 
dina, and then to Cairo in ‘Egypt. 
It continued its progress northward ; 
and in‘ 1554, under the reign of 
Solyman the Great, became known 
to the inhabitants of Constantinople. 


The Venetians introduced coffee to: 


the western parts of Europe. In 
1644 it was brought to Marseilles, 
and in 1657 to Paris. According to 
Le Grand D'Aussy, the custom of 
drinking coffee became general in 
Paris in 1669, through the example 
of Soliman Aga, ambassador of Ma- 
homet IV. ‘The coffee is an ever- 
reen shrub, rising to twenty feet in 
1eight. The fruit is a round, fleshy 
berry, and great care is taken to con- 
duct little rills of water in small 
channels to the roots of the trees. 
The berry grown in Arabia is smaller 
than that of the East and West In- 
dies, but its flavour is much finer, 
because in Arabia the soil is rocky, 
dry, and hot. The trees are watered 
by artificial means, and therefore the 
proper quantity of moisture only is 
imbibed by them. Almost all studious, 
hard-working men love coffee, and 
this is not wonderful, as is is, when 
properly made, a delightful, innox- 
ious, and exhilarating beverage. “ It 
is a slow poison,” said some one to 
Voltaire, who saw him drinking 
strong coffee. “It must be a very 
slow poison indeed,” rejoined the wit, 
“as I have been taking it now for 
more than seventy years.” How 
often must a man who laboured as 
Voltaire did have required a beve- 
e which excited the nerves and 
exhilarated the spirits, without pro- 
ducing the baneful effects of those 
stimulating liquids and narcotic sub- 
stances which act on the brain? In 
cases of extreme heat or cold, coffee 
is the most salutary beverage, as it 
not only warms and exhilarates the 
system, but dissipates the languor 
roduced either by fatigue or the 
influence of the climate or weather. 
How many writers are there who 
have vaunted the good effects of cof- 
fee? Delille and Lebrun have 
praised its virtues in well-tuned 
verses. The poem entitled Les Dis- 
= of Rulhiére originated in coffee. 
“ontenelle, who lived more than 
100 years, is lavish in its praise. 
Montesquieu has consecrated to the 
brown ambrosial berry some elo- 
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quent and sounding periods; and 
Rousseau, and Buffon, the most élo- 
quent of prose-writers, have not for- 
gotten to record the* brilliant inspi- 
rations which they owed to-its in- 
fluence.” Nor are these the only 
triumphs of the brain-clearing be- 
verage. Heroes, and statesmen, and 
philosophers, have bowed down be- 
fore the filagree cups; and Frederick 
of Prussia and Napoleon, Talleyrand, 
and Cambaceres, and Metternich, 
Portalis, and Corvisart, and Cuvier, 
have all acknowledged and felt the 
inspiration and good effects of coffee. 

One of the virtues, the dissipating 
the fumes of wine, has also been al- 
luded to by Delille :-— 


“Le Café vous, presente une heureuse 
liqueur, 

Qui d’un vin trop fumeux dissipe la 
vapeur.” 


In another passage, the same poet 
thus apostrophises the cheering yet 
not inebriating liquor :— 


«Tl est une liqueur au poéte bien chére, 
Qui manquait a Virgile, et qu’adorait 
Voltaire : 
Cest toi, divin café, dont l’aimable li- 
, queur, 
Sans altérer la téte, épanouit le coeur.” 
It isa remarkable fact, that during 
the retreat of the French from Rus- 
sia, such soldiers as refrained from 
brandy, and took only coffee, escaped 
being frost-bitten, or any of the dis- 
eases arising from exposure to cold. 
There is no part of the world in 
which better coffee is sold than in 
London, more especially the Mocha 
coffee of Twining (which may be 
purchased, unground, and unroasted, 
at 2s. 2d. the lb.; whole and roasted, 
or ground and roasted, at 3s. the lb.) ; 
yet there is no spot in this wicked 
world, we verily believe, where coffee 
is generally so badly made as in this 
reat wilderness of a metropolis. 
This arises from several causes: Ist, 
the purchasing coffee ground and 
roasted. The consumption and sale 
of the article is so small in England, 
compared to France, that in many 
of the shops the ground coffee is a 
week, and in many a fortnight, or a 
month, old ; and, being too frequently 
exposed to the influences of weather 
and climate, the aroma has entirely 
evaporated. There is scarcely a shop 
in London where coffee is daily 
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roasted ; and, even ifthere were such 
a shop, the quantity purchased for 
= consumption is generally so 
arge, and the tise of it so unfre- 
quent in families, that the flavour, in 
so humid a climate, is gone long be- 
fore the coffee is consumed. The 
Turks, who are our masters in the 
art of making coffee, do not employ 
a mill to triturate the berry, but 
pound it in mortars, with pestles, or 
mallets of wood. When these ma- 
chines have been long used for the 
purpose, they are esteemed precious, 
and sell at a large price. Brillat 
Savarin relates the result of an ex- 
periment which he caused to be 
made as to the comparative merits of 
the liquid made from the pounded 
and the ground berry :— 


“I roasted with care,” says he, “a 
pound of good Mochacoffee, and separated 
it into two equal portions, one of which 
was ground, and the other pounded in 
the manner of the Turks. I made coffee 
with both one and other of these pow- 
ders, taking an equal weight of each, 
pouring on each an equal portion of boil- 
ing water, and in all respects dealing 
equally between them, I tasted these 


coffees, and caused them to be tasted by- 


the best judges, and the unanimous opi- 
nion was, that the liquid produced from 
the powdered was evidently superior to 
the produce of the ground coffee.” 


The second reason why the coffee 
is inferior in England is, that the 
berry is burned instead of being 
roasted, and is consequently bitter, 
and burnt, instead of being fine- 
flavoured and aromatic. 

The third reason is, that at hotels, 
coffee-houses, clubs, and even in pri- 
vate houses, enough of the coffee 
(even though it were good) is not 
infused ; and the fourth reason may 
be found in the addition of an excess 
of water. Now, in the first place, 
the roasting of coffee should be care- 
fully watched and superintended by 
an intelligent person. The moment 
the berry crackles, and becomes crisp 
enough to pulverise, it is sufficiently 
roasted. Once taken off the roaster, 
it should be placed in several thick 
folds of flannel, to undergo the pro- 
cess of cooling. This preserves the 
essential oil in the coffee, and pre- 
vents the aroma from escaping. 
When the coffee is cool, place it in an 
air-tight canister. Sufficient for the 
day should be the coffee thereof. In 
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other words, nevér roast, if you can 
avoid it, more than fora single day's 
consumption,— certainly not more 
than for two or three days. _ Grind 
or pound your coffeee not moré than 
a quarter of an hour before you want 
to make the infusion. 

‘ There are various methods of pre- 
paring the infusion. Any one of 
them would have the effect of pro- 
ducing very tolerable coffee, if the 
directions we have given touching 
the roasting and grinding of the ber- 
ry were attended to, and a sufficient 
quantity of the powdered coffee used, 
But, unfortunately, English servants, 
who drink tea or beer, are ignorant 
of, or insensible to, the true flavour of 
coffee, and, as they do not partake 
themselves of the beverage, become 
indifferent to its preparation. The 
coffee produced by them is, indeed, 
drowned in a deluge of water, and 
deserves the title given it in an old 
tract called the Petition ugainst Coffee, 
namely, “ a base, black, thick, nasty, 
bitter, stinking puddle-water.” 

The best coffee in the world, taken 
altogether, is certainly made in Paris, 
though we have occasionally tasted, 
at private houses in England, where 
the master was a gourmet, and the 
servants disciplined, finer coffee than 
was ever brewed either at the Café 
Foy or the Café Corrazza. And the 
only wonder is, that it should not be 
always so; for, as we before observed, 
the very finest qualities of coffee 
come to the London market. 

For the last forty years, a great 
deal of fancifulness has prevailed in 
Paris as to the best manner of making 
coffee. Much ofthis arose, no doubt, 
from the inordinate love which Na- 
poleon exhibited for coffee ; as every 
one was desirous to improve upon the 
favourite beverage of the little Cor- 
sican and great conqueror. Projects 
of all kinds were started: to make 
coffee without roasting it, without 
grinding it, to infuse it cold, to make 
it boil three quarters of an hour, &c. 
Another mode was to run the cold 
water several times through the 
powder, another to infuse the. coffee 
over night. But, notwithstanding 
these vagaries, coffee is generally well 
made in France. It is true, that it is 
most commonly adulterated by the 
admixture of chicorée, but there is 
nothing noxious in the endive. It 
merely adds a bitterness to the coffee, 
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and is adopted, we believe, in nine in- 
stances out of ten from motives of 
economy. 

The most usual method of making 
coffee in France is @ Dabelloy, which 
consists in pouring boiling water on 
coffee placed in a porcelain or silver 
vase cullendered or pierced with very 
small holes. This first decoction is 
poured off, heated to boiling heat, 
passed again through the coffce-pot, 
when a clear and exquisite coffee is 
produced. More than a full-sized 
table-spoonful of coffee should be al- 
lowed for each guest in making a 
small cup of coffee after dinner. 

The most complete apparatus for 
coffee-making ever invented in Eng- 
land is said to have been the pro- 
duction of Mr. Jones, of Bond Street, 
ironmonger ; but, as we have never 
tried it, we will not speak of its 
merits. The ordinary English tin 


coffee-biggin succeeds tolerably well, 
if the coffee be properly roasted and 
ground ; but the disadvantage is, that 
the filtering occupies so long a time, 
that the coffee is half cold, when 
ready to be poured into the cups. 
The cylinder for roasting coffee, 


which one cannot pass through the 
streets of Paris without seeing con- 
stantly at work, has been in use since 
1687. The love of novelty is so 
great in that capital, that when cof- 
fee was first introduced, two methods 
were adopted of preparing it; one, 
the ordinary method now in use; 
the other, a method said to prevail 
in the seraglio at Constantinople, for 
the mistresses of the grand signor. 
This consists in boiling for a certain 
time in hot water, not the grain itself, 
but the shell, or pod, which envelopes 
it. This method affords a liquor of 
an agreeable colour to the eye, but it 
yields a pale and flavourless coffee, 
though decorated with the name of 
café a la sultane. Blegny invented, 
in 1687, a distilled coffee water, an 
oil, and a syrup of coffee. Under 
the Regent Orleans, coffee sweet- 
meats were invented, to appear at 
dessert ; and a few years afterwards 
the distillateurs of Montpellier made a 
liqueur, produced after dessert, which 
they called eau de café, whose odour 
resembled roasted cottee. There were 
also tablettes de café, which were 
eaten before the ligueurs. There 
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were, and are, medical men who, 
from the time of its introduction to 
our day, have not ceased to sound 
the alarm as to the unwholesome- 
ness of coffee; but we think, 
with old Lémery, that “ coffee for- 
tifies the stomach and brain, pro- 
motes digestion, allays the headach, 
suppresses the fumes caused by wine, 
makes the memory and fancy more 
quick, and people brisk that drink 
it.” This last effect, says he, has 
been observed by the shepherds of 
Afriea, who took notice, that before 
coffee was used, and that their sheep 
fed upon this kind of pulse, that 
they shipped about strangely.* 

We shall close our observations on 
coffee by giving a receipt of Dr. 
Roques for a café ala créme frappé 
de glace. It isa delicious breakfast 
during the summer heats. Here it 
is:—“* Make a strong infusion of 
Mocha, or Bourbon, coffee ; put it in 
a porcelain bowl, sugar it properly, 
and add to it an equal portion of 
boiled milk, or one-third the quantity 
ofa rich cream. Surround the bowl 
with poundedice.” Doctor Bonnafous, 
of Perpignan, recommended this be- 
verage to such persons as had lost 
their appetite, or who experienced 
general debility. This agreeable 
epicurean one day said to a patient, 
Dr. Roques, who was himself in the 
profession, “ Study, my friend, that 
which is good, that which pleases 
your palate. Try to become a little 
Jriand ; commence a series of gastro- 
nomic experiments without infring- 
ingaregimen, You will be the better 
for it, and in certain circumstances 
you will exercise on sickly people in- 
clined to gourmandise an unlimited 
power. Breakfast, during July, Au- 
gust, and a part of September, on 
iced coffee, and in winter, on wood- 
cock soup. This is a regimen with 
which I restored to health and sense 
an aged canon who had nearly lost 
all appetite, and who was disgusted 
with life.” 

After coffee come Liqueurs, from 
the consideration of which we have 
delayed too long. Liqueurs are for 
the most part brandy, or spirits of 
wine, aromatised by the infusion of 
spices, flowers, honey, fruits, Xc. 
Cubebs, cinnamon, cloves, grains of 
paradise, liquorice, sweetened and fla- 


* Traité sur lea Aliments, par Lémery, 
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voured with rose-water, pomegranite 
juice and sugar, were the component 
parts of the earliest liqueurs which 
appeared in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the eau d'or, or agua auréa, 
which Arnaud de Villeneuve de- 
scribes as brandy, in which was in- 
fused, or macerated, rosemary flowers, 
with spices and colours to flavour it, 
When golden elixirs became rife, 
somewhat later, the public desired 
that the eau d'or should really con- 
tain gold; and hence the custom of 
putting some gold-beater’s leaf, cut 
up into small pieces, into the in- 
fusion, The eau de vie de Dantzic, of 
which a considerable portion is con- 
sumed in Paris, is prepared in this 
fashion. 

Liqueurs, though known a consi- 
derable time previously, were first 
greatly sought for in Trance at the 
period when Catherine de Medicis, in 
1533, came to wed the dauphin son 
of Francis I. The Italians whom 
she brought in her suite, and the 
creatures of that nation who flocked 
in crowds to France when she be- 
came queen, greatly introduced the 
use of ligueurs, which had been here- 
tofore common in Italy. The nascent 
taste for them grew gradually into a 
passion ; and in 1604, Sully, in ex- 
amining the objects of luxury which 
cost the French most, particularises 
* festins” and “ liqueurs.” The populo 
and the rossolis were, about two cen- 
turies ago, the most popular of 
liqueurs. The former was made 
with spirits of wine, water, sugar, 
musk, amber, essence of anise-seed, 
essence of cinnamon, &e. The rose 
solis took its name from the plant 
ros solis, which was one of its in- 
gredients. Among foreign rossolis, 
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that of Turin was the most cele- 
brated. The liquor, writes Patin, in 
1653, in one of those letters, half 
French half Latin, which he was in 
the habit of inditing,—the liquor 
called rossolis “ nihil habet solare, sed 
igneum quid potentissimum, lumborum 
renum, que doloribus adversissimum.” 
At this period, all Liqueurs were con- 
sidered unpardonable luxuries, if not 
sinful. Madame Thianges, who had 
been a gay demirep in her day, at 
length became devout. Madame de 
Sévigné, writing in 1674, says,— 

“ Elle” (meaning Madame de Thé- 
anges) “est souvent avee Madame de 
Longueville et tout a fait dans le bel air de 
la dévotion ; mais elle est toujours de trés 
bonne compagnie et n'est pas solitaire. J 'étois 
Vauire jour auprés delle a diner, Un 
laquais lui présenta un grand verre de vin 
de liqueur: elle me dit, Madame, ce gargon 
ne sait pas que je suis dévote.” 


And Madame de Sévigné archly 
adds,— 


** Cela nous fit rive.” 


Well, indeed, might the company 
laugh, though the proper rebuke 
would have been to answer, in the 
words of Shakspeare,— 


“ Think’st thou, because thou art vir- 
tuous, we shall have no more cakes and 
ale? Ay, by St. Anne! and ginger shall 
be hot in the mouth, too.” 


The first manufactory of liqueurs 
in France which had a remarkable 
success was a fabric established at 
Montpellier; but of this, and of the 
various Liqueurs which they produced, 
we must give an account in another 

aper, to be entitled “ Liqueurs and 
V ines.” 
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One of the most extensive provinces 
in the Deccan, as that portion of 
India is termed which is situated 
between the rivers Nerbudda and 
Kistna, is the Goandwanna— a wild, 
mountainous, and unhealthy district, 
though the care and culture of the 
few Mahratta families from Nagpore, 
that are found in certain parts, have 
rendered them fertile and product- 
ive. The general aspect of the 
country, ‘however, is unfavourable ; 
and, where occupied by the native 
Goands, almost an entire sheet of 
jungle. This wretched tribe, per- 
aps the very lowest in the scale 
of all the natives of India, though 
Hindoos of the Brahminical cast, 
profess peculiarities that are at va- 
riance with the tenets of Brahma, 
permitting themselves the indul- 
gence of animal food, and abstaining 
only from that of the cow. For 
many years the tradition popular 
among the natives of Lower India, 
that among the Goands there were 
certain sects that offered annual 
human sacrifices to the destroyer, 
was ridiculed by the European com- 
munity ; but later investigations, and 
the testimony of an intelligent and 
inquiring officer, Captain Crawford, 
of Bengal, whose intimate knowledge 
of the habits and customs of the 
east has seldom been equalled, have 
proved, beyond all doubt, the pre- 
valence of this revolting and terrible 
practice. It was in the year 1819 
that a singular chance, or rather a 
series of rare events, confirmed my 
own belief in the existence of a 
crime, which was then darkly hinted 
at, but which was only credited by 
the sepoys and natives of Madras. 
The regiment to which I was at 
that period attached, was enroute from 
Bangalore, in Mysore, to Chanda, in 
Berar, a distance of no less than six 
hundred miles; when one morning, 
after reaching our encampment for 
the day, I sallied out into the jungle, 
with a brother officer, whose fowl- 
ing-piece made frequent and wel- 
come additions to our commonplace 


marching fare. Calvert Montford 
was a gay-hearted, handsome, ge- 
nerous fellow, the favourite of the 
whole corps, from the bluff old com- 
mandant. to Meer Ali, the fiugel- 
man; though, in truth, he was apt, 
in the exuberant hilarity of youth, 
to commit vexatious solecisms in the 
serious matter of military etiquette. 
Our kind, but stern commanding 
officer, Major Beckett, was frequently 
obliged to check, with a severity 
that was sometimes half assumed, 
the heedless gamesomeness which too 
often led Montford into dilemmas 
that, by compromising the credit of 
the corps, might have provoked 
graver punishment if subjected to 
the pitiless analysis of higher au- 
thorities. Not that a single grain 
of vicious or dishonourable feeling 
could be sifted by even malevolence 
from the volatile matter which 
formed the faults of my friend ; but 
he was ever and anon offending the 
gravity of official ceremony —in- 
sulting, out of mere schoolboy fun, 
the prejudices of the native popu- 
lation—and erring against the com- 
mon discipline of the service. Com- 
plaints were constantly being brought 
against him by the inhabitants of 
the towns and villages through which 
we passed ; now the house ofa surly 
Mahommedan had been forcibly en- 
tered, now a sacred pigeon had been 
shot at while roosting on the very 
peowes of a pagoda; yesterday 
1alf-a-dozen palmyra-trees had been 
pilfered of their tari-pots ;* and to- 
day some nameless offence had been 
offered to the idol of Vishnoo itself; 
while once upon a time he was likely 
to have fared still worse for having 
dared to pursue one of the dancing 
girls belonging to the temple into 
the very precincts of that prohibited 
edifice. But to proceed. We had 
traversed a considerable quantity of 
— with various success; a few 
nares and green pigeons had been 


bagged and confided to the care of 
Calvert's kootay-walla (dog-keeper), 
and the day beginning to heaten 


* The pot, suspended from the cocoa-nut, date, and palm-trees, to receive their 
sap, or viny juice, for which, at certain seasons, they are pierced. 
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into true Oriental fervour, we were 


on our return when we came un- 
expectedly upon an old grey pagoda 


in ruins, and so completely hugged: 


in by trees, that we saw it not until 
we were close upon it. A sharp 
bark from Calvert’s dog attracted 
our attention towards it, and running 
round the corner of the building, 
we beheld a huge brown -monkey, 
squatted on an arch of the temple, 
and indulging in a series of facial 
contortions. Montford raised his 
gun. 

“ Mut maro, sahib!” (do not fire, 
sir!) cried the dogboy, in- evident 
alarm, “it is a sacred monkey, and 
the Brahmins will be displeased.” 

But scarcely had the warning passed 
his lips ere Calvert fired, and down 
at his feet fell the poor animal 
quite dead. 

At the same moment forth from 
the dismantled pagoda there rushed 
a being of so appalling, so spectral 
an appearance, that had it not been 
familiar to us, we might have ques- 
tioned its claims to humanity. But 


for the ten days before, the Suniassie, 
who now leaped forwards uttering 


the most frightful yells and im- 
precations, had followed our camp. 
I have since then frequently lamented 
that the art of the painter was not 
mine, for the whole scene would 
have made a striking picture. The 
Suniassie was a gaunt, muscular 
man, in the decline of life ; wrapped 
in a scanty, but close-fitting tunic, 
of many-coloured patch-work, which 
extended scarcely to his knees, leav- 
ing his nether limbs entirely naked ; 
—his long grizzled hair, matted in 
greasy folds, fell down his shoulders 
to the waist, from which, tied by a 
girdle of rope, hung a gourd to hold 
his arms, while in his hand he carried 
a buneh of peacock feathers. His 
face was smeared with white ashes, 
and his natural ugliness was in- 
creased by the deformity of a nose 
which had been slit—whether in 
penance, or as a punishment for 
some former offence, is unknown. 
Pointing to the still quivering 
body of the monkey, he poured 
forth the grossest revilings of which 
the Hindostani language is capable, 
against the English in general, and 
my friend in particular. Flinging 
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his arms up to the sky, he called 
down curses upon the destroyer of 


. the monkey, which made the dog- 


boy cower in very terror ; and while 
we:.stood gazing in silence, as we 
might have done at a play, he 
sprang suddenly towards the anion 
lifted a huge stone, dipped it in the 
blood of the animal, and ere we 
could fathom his intent, flung it with 
all his force at the head of Calvert. 
It struck him on the temple, and he 
fell, stupified for the moment, but 
not materially injured. In my rage 
I darted towards the Suniassie, but 
ere I could reach him he plunged 
amid the ruins of the pagoda, and in 
another moment was seen high up 
on the crumbling parapet, chenan 
shouting the words, “ Dawa! Dawa!"* 
he disappeared. 

The revengeful. nature of the 
Hindoo religious mendicant is well 
known; but though frequently dis- 
played in the upper provinces of 
India is seldom outwardly expressed 
nearer to the seat of government. 
Of these hypocritical and bigoted 
beggars there are four sects; con- 
sisting of the Gosains, or Suniassies, 
who are followers of Siva; the By- 
ragees, disciples of Vishnu; Udas- 
sies, attached to the Seik creed; 
and Jogies, who are distinguished 
from the others by the burial in- 
stead of the burning of their dead. 
The Suniassie, who is the unworthy 
hero of my present sketch, had ap- 
peared suddenly in our camp; 
where he was an object of fear to 
the generality of our sepoys, who 
were neither allied to him by coun- 
try nor connexion, for he was a native 
of Bengal. More than once he had 
interfered in disputes with which he 
had nothing in common, and had 
been ordered from the camp in con- 
sequence of his insolent and ma- 
lignantly expressed detestation of the 
English. 

Meanwhile Calvert Montford re- 
covered to feel little ill effects from 
a blow which had been too slight to 
cause other results than a headach 
and a bruise; but as he had so often 
incurred the reprimands of his com- 
manding officers for offending the 
superstitions of the natives, the death 
of the monkey, and its attendant 
punishment, were concealed from 


* Revenge! revenge! 
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Major Beckett until after many 
days, when, having seen nothing 
more of the Suniassie, the whole 
matter was freely talked over at the 
mess-table. A general laugh was 
raised at the expense of Calvert 
Montford by the juniors, but there 
were others who expressed astonish- 
ment that no complaint had been 
made about the destruction of the 
sacred monkey, while the disappear 
ance of the mendicant served equally 
to puzzle all. 

“Tam glad he is no longer with 
us,” observed the major; “ but, 
young man, should you mect him 
again, excite not his ire, he is a 
dangerous playfellow, and it is sel- 
dom that such creatures forego their 


purposes of vengeance.” 
* * * * * 


We had been about nine months 
at Chanda—a dreary old city, some 
eighty miles south of Nagpore, sur- 
rounded by woods which were in- 
fested by tigers, and in the unwhole- 
some fastnesses of which, bidding 
defiance to malaria and fever mist, 
Montford found frequent relief from 
the ennui which is almost sure to 
assail the tedious hours of an inert 
military life. Chanda, with its 
ruinous ramparts, six miles in cir- 
cumference, its heterogeneous popu- 
lation of Mahomedans, Mahrattas, 
and Brahmins, of all denominations, 
contained no Europeans but the 
officers of our own regiment, and at 
that period we had not a married 
man amongst us; so that the charms 
of female society being denied us, 
alack for him who found not in his 
gun or his book, his pen or his 
pencil, that relaxation which, in 
stations less lonely, he looks for in 
the social circles and the crowded 
company. Several of the officers, 
too, were detached, and I was or- 
dered to Wurra, a village some 
twelve miles from Chanda, where 
my duties were to protect it and the 

joining hamlets from the aggres- 
sions of bands of marauders, then 
ravaging the whole country on the 
banks of the river Wurda, close to 
which my little party were plea- 
santly encamped. Montford, at the 
same time, obtained a month's leave 
to roam the jungles, and spent two 
days with me; after which, crossing 
the Wurda, and attended by his 
three servants and a fayourite sepoy, 
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in plain clothes, he commenced his 
knight-errantry. The month had 
nearly slipped by, when one morn- 
ing, as my solitary drum and fife 
were blending their reveillée sounds 
with the lowing of newly-roused 
kine, the crowing of cocks, and the 
tinkling ells of a flock of sheep, 
I was surprised by the appearance of 
a doly, or litter, such as is used by 
the better class of natives up coun- 
try, which, attended by a horseman, 
was fording the stream in front of 
my tent. 

“ Dekho, jee!” cried a sepoy near 
me; “ Montford sahib ata hie” (look, 
sir, Mr. Montford is coming), and so 
it was. In another moment we 
were shaking hands, and my eyes 
were asking a hundred questions 
about the doly before my tongue 
had uttered one. But I ‘will skip 
the unlading of the swect freight 
which that vehicle bore, the arrange- 
ments made for its comfortable ac- 
commodation, and proceed to give my 
friend’s narrative in, as nearly as 
may be, his own words. 

“ After I left you I had a glorious 
week’s sport before I reached Dewel- 
murry, where in my perambulations, 
I learned that farther on, at Bustar, 
the Goands were at such hot feud 
with each other, that it would be 
folly to visit the place. I liked the 
neighbourhood of Dewelmurry, but 
fate would have it that, in spite of 
all my resolutions, I should be en- 
ticed some twenty miles nearer Bus- 
tar than I intended. Ali Homed 
(the sepoy before alluded to) is a 
fine intelligent fellow, and by him 
I was informed that he had ‘made 
dowstee’ (formed friendship) with an 
old Puthan in the town, whose only 
child, a young and lovely girl, had 
lately been dragged from their cot- 
tage during his temporary absence, 
the only person who was with her 
at the time being a decrepid old 
woman, their servant. That 'plun- 
der was not the object of her ab- 
ductors was evident, for nothing was 
touched in house or garden, and 
the old woman, who had fainted in 
her terror, could only recollect that, 
amongst the party who tore the 
poor girl from her arms, there was 
one in the garb of a common Hindoo 
mendicant. Interested by Ali's re- 
cital, at my desire he introduced me 
to his new acquaintance. He was a 
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fine venerable old man, on the verge 
of eighty; and, in answer to my 
queries, declared that he was con- 
vinced his daughter —his sweet 
Azeeza—had been carried off by the 
Bustar Goands for their annual 
human sacrifice, 

“*T dare not utter such words 
aloud, Maharajah,’ said he, ‘for 
there is neither law nor learning, 
faith nor fidelity, in this idolatrous 
country of Satan; but this atrocious 
custom prevails here as surely as 
Mahomed is the prophet of Alla! 
Every one knows, though none dare 
say, that the Gosains and Jogies of 
Bustar offer a human being in 
annual sacrifice to the goddess Kali; 
and of all others they prefer one 
who does not belong to their own 
accursed creed.’ 

“ Horrorstruck, I asked him if 
he had no friends in authority,—no 
kindred, from whom to demand 
counsel in such a strait. 

*“*None, sahib,” he answered; 
‘nor is there any course to pursue 
but to sit silently on the musnud 
of submission, and weep over the 
invisible ashes of my lost child. I 
have no relative here, and had gone 
to make arrangements at Chanda for 
a removal thither, when the rose 
of my life was taken from me by 
those infidel dogs. May their graves 
be defiled !’ 

“*But can nothing be done to 
save her ?’ cried I, indignant at his 
passive submission to what he called 
destiny. 

“¢ Alla Kereem! God is merciful, 
but what can I do? was the reply. 
‘The sacrifice always takes place at 
the new moon—in three days I shall 
be childless.’ 

“*Nay,’ returned I, ‘lead me to 
the suspected spot, provide me and 
my attendant with such disguises as 
you may deem most likely to favour 
such an enterprise, and let me try 
what can be done.’ 

“The old Mussulman clutched at 
the unexpected hope which my words 
conveyed with a desperate joy; but 
Ali, knowing my rashness, and 
alarmed for the consequences of 
such an undertaking, endeavoured to 
reason us out of it. But the strong 
desire I had to fathom the whole 
affair, to satisfy my doubts regard- 
ing the mystery of human sacri- 
fice, and to restore a child to her 
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father’s arms, stimulated me to higher 
thoughts ; and, for once in my life, 
I resolved on adopting as my co- 
adjutors Caution and Prudence, 
two assistants in the pursuit of ad- 
venture which the boldest man may 
wisely enlist. Suffice it to say that 
the venerable Puthan, Meer Khan, 
myself, and Ali, reached a public 
choultry, or caravanserai, in the dense 
woods that surround Bustar, on the 
very day before the new moon. We 
were disguised as soldiers of the 
Nizam, and it was not long ere we 
discovered the principal pagoda of 
the place, which was situated in a 
thick grove of banyan, peepul, and 
date-trees. Meer Khan felt assured 
that the interior of this temple was 
the place allotted for the sacrifice ; 
nor was it with any difficulty we 
learned, by mingling with the crowds 
that attended a haut (fair) in the 
town, that a great festival was to be 
solemnised at midnight in the pa- 
goda. 

“ Constructed with a power of re- 
sistance that would have repelled an 
army, the temple was to us a de- 
struction of almost all hope. "What, 
then, could we do? nothing, But 
fortune, chance, Providence did all. 
I had left the old Puthan sitting in 
despair beneath a tamarind-tree, 
near which Ali was cooking an ex- 
tempore currie, and as the twilight 
began to creep greyly over the earth, 
sauntered around the pagoda. As I 
stooped to pick up a wild flower that 
sprung from a heap of stones, a large 
snake, alarmed at my approach, is- 
sued from behind the tuft of datura 
that covered the rubbish, and direct- 
ing its progress towards the wall of 
the temple, entered a fissure where 
it disappeared. What induced me 
to pursue it I know not, for I have 
an unconquerable terror of serpents, 
but I did so; and with my stick 
strove to guage the depths of the 
aperture, which was larger than I at 
first apprehended. ‘The stick struck 
against some substance which emitted 
a metallic sound, and on approaching 
closer to examine it, I found that 
there was a small wicket, deeply 
buried in the stonework of the wall. 
I could perceive that, with slight 
toil, the mortar and rubbish which 
now almost curtained it from sight, 
might be cleared away, and, this 
effected, 1 had not a doubt but that 
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an entrance to some part of the 
pagoda could be obtained. I flew, 
rather than ran, to the tamarind- 
tree, and related my discovery ; nor 
lost we a moment before we acted 
upon it with the expedition and 
resolution that are sometimes en- 
gendered by despair. 

“There was not a creature in 
sight, as, with our swords hidden 
below our robes, and a torch in case 
of need, we reached the pagoda. We 
soon got rid of the lime and clay 
that jammed up the wicket, which, 
when wrenched open, admitted us to 
a small vaulted cell. A glimmering 
light, shining through a crevice in 
one corner, warned us of more habit- 
able places in our vicinity; and as 
Meer Khan, who had advanced to- 
wards it, stooped down and looked 
through it, he saw that which proved 
too great a trial for his shattered 
nerves, for, with a groan that terri- 
fied us for the results, he fainted. 
I whispered Ali to remove him into 
the open air, and there to detain him 
till I gave a certain signal. No 
sooner had they left me than I 
ay my eye to the aperture, and 
beheld the most lovely creature I 
ever looked upon. <A young and 
graceful girl, whose beauty shone in 
the glare of many torches, stuck in 
the walls of an immense saloon, lay 
bound hand and foot on a mat. 

“In one corner was a huge image 
of Vishnu, at least seven feet high, 
with the pyramidal cap, closed eyes, 
and canopy overhead of seven-hooded 
snakes, peculiar to that deity; in 
another, with its sepulchral garland 
of skulls round the neck, was the 
hideous idol of Kali; and in the 
centre of this large, and, no doubt, 
interior chamber of the temple, a 
group of Brahmins, almost naked, 
with shaven heads and sacerdotal 
cords flung across their shoulders, 
Jogies, Suniassies, and grotesquely- 
attired Udassies, were busily engaged 
in chanting a lugubrious chorus 
around a blazing fire. I could not 
hear a word that was uttered, though 
I could plainly distinguish the most 
remote nook; but I cared not, even 
at that moment to keep my eyes 
from that sweet and beautiful crea- 
ture, who lay, panting in her pallid 
fear, almost within reach of me. A 
heavy smell of frankincense, aloes, 
and benzoin, penetrated to where 
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I knelt, and I felt that the moment 
was at hand when she was to be 
saved or J was to perish. 

* Suddenly an overwhelming noise 
of gongs, kulera horns, tom-toms, 
and bells, struck up outside the 
chamber, and the whole mass of 
bigots withdrew. At that moment 
I could have willingly cut off my 
hand for admittance to that hall of 
sacrifice, but I saw no means of 
entering it. I ran round the little 
stifling vault that held me—TI heard 
the hiss of the startled snake, yet 
paused not—I felt every crevice and 
cranny with my fingers— and, at 
length, when in utter despair, I was 
mad enough to dash my fist against 
the opposing wall,—a bolt, or a bar, 
or a secret spring, had given way, 
and down I fell on my face, within 
three paces of the victim. For the 
first time I heard her voice—she 
uttered a faint shriek—but the con- 
tinued din without prevented its 
being heard. In five minutes she 
was free from cord and chain—in 
five more she was in her father’s 
arms —and ere half as many hours 
had passed we were on our way to 
Dewelmurry. 

“But we did not leave Dewel- 
murry next morning unnoted. Meer 
Khan and Ali were in advance of 
me as we left the town, and as the 
old man had resolved on preceding 
us to Chanda, he was bidding his 
dear restored treasure farewell, when 
out from the jungle started an odious- 
looking creature, who, giving one 
keen glance at the terrified Azeeza, 
and a vengeful look at me, retreated 
to the woods, while the word, 
‘Dawa!’ yelled out, recalled a 
hated voice. It was no other than 
the Suniassie! And Azeeza re- 
membered him well, as being one of 
the foremost among her tormentors.” 

a a a * * 

Do we not sometimes, in our wan- 
derings, fall upon certain spots 
which, without possessing any strik- 
ing beauties of scenery, have yet 4 
power of arresting the attention,—a 
fascination constrains us to linger 
there, nor seek for brighter vistas 
beyond? Do we not pause there, 
where the grass is of dearest Leigh 
Hunt's sort,—“ lie-down-uponable ;" 
where “the buttercups smear the 
land with splendour ;” where there 
is a bird’s song on a green bough, 
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but no human voice; a flower’s 
breath, but nothing less sweet: do 
we not pause, and fear to go on, lest 
by losing these we lose all that is 
lovely? .So it is with me in my 
tale. I care not to proceed. I care 
not to leave the short year of quiet, 
dreamy loveliness which rewarded 
Calvert Montford for his preserva- 
tion of Azeeza’s life by that most 
sweet creature's clinging affection! 
Icare not to overstep that tranquil 
space to recount, as | must now do, 
her worthy old father’s death; our 
subsequent march to Nagpore; and 
at Nagpore the sudden illness and, 
must I say, death, of Montford? So 
unexpectedly fell this stroke upon 
his gentle companion, that for se- 
veral hours she could not credit that 
life was extinct ; and so quietly, after 
a short fit of heavy agony, had the 
“ life-want” crept over him, even in 
her very arms, that the medical man 
at first supposed he had only fainted. 
But a day passed, and the prepara- 
tions for burial —always, and neces- 
sarily, a matter of haste in India— 
were completed. Azeeza was led to 
her own range of apartments, whilst 
I saw him dressed for the grave, and 
helped to carry his corpse, extended 
on the couch on which he had ceased 
to breathe, to a small bungalo which 
stood unoccupied at the bottom of 
the garden, whence the funeral pro- 
cession might pass, on the morrow, 
unnoted by the mourning Mussul- 
mans. Early in the morning the 
coffin was to be brought; so, leaving 
the body in that lonely room, after 
lighting the lamps which hung round 
it, fastening the window, and locking 
the door, we withdrew. I returned 
to the house, placed a guard of se- 
poys over the store-rooms; and, de- 
termining to pass part of the night 
in sealing up the letters and papers 
of my friend which had been con- 
signed to me for that purpose, I 
called for lights, dismissed the ser- 
vants, and seated myself in his room. 

The casements were all thrown 
open to admit the cool air of evening, 
which, sweetened by the rich odours 
it had collected from a clump of 
henna* close by, breathed refresh- 
ingly upon me. I was sorrowfully 
examining a sketch, the work of my 
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friend, when a soft, stealthy foot- 
step aroused me. I turned round 
and beheld Azeeza standing between 
me and the window; the moonlight, 
which fell in silvery showers upon. 
her person, giving her almost a 
spectral appearance; her veil was 
flung back, and her hair, ar 
cared for with that classic taste which 
is evinced by most Mahomedan wo- 
men of a certain rank in the arrange- 
ment of their tresses, was unbraided, 
falling in rich, wild masses, over her 
finely formed neck and shoulders. 

“ Friend of the dead one!” said 
she, in a low, calm voice, that yet 
sounded as if it were full of tears, 
“ T must see him once more ere he is 
wedded to the worm !” 

“ Azeeza,” I cried, “ you cannot 
mean it! You could not bear it.” 

“ Hush, hush, sahib! you were 
his friend— you are mine ; I am not 


& woman to quail at the sight of him, 


lifeless, whom I loved living! Lead 
me to the dead, and leave me with it 
for one brief hour.” 

I saw that there was a fixedness of 
purpose in her that would admit of 
no denial, nor, indeed, did I deem it 
kind to oppose her wishes ; so, making 
her wrap a veil around her, I led her 
unobserved to the bungalo, and, un- 
locking the door, left her with the 
dead, promising to return in an hour. 
The lights which burned in the 
death-chamber shone through the 
venetians as I passed; and I would 
have looked within, but a feeling 
that told me it would be a species of 
profanation, withheld me. As I 
sauntered round to that side of the 
building which was the most remote 
from the entrance, I came upon a 
little door which led to a bath-room 
attached to the bungalo, and which 
we had entirely forgotten. This 
bath-room opened into the corpse- 
chamber, and I now remembered 
that we had neglected to look into 
it, or fasten the door. Afraid of 
alarming the mourner by the noise 
it might occasion, I refrained from 
examining the place until she had 
departed, and was moving away, 
when a sound of feet and the whis- 
pering of voices near me, on the 
other side of a thick and almost im- 
passable hedge of aloes and cactus 


* Henna, the Lawsonia inermis, whose leaves contain the pink dye with which the 
Indian women tinge their nails. 
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which divided Montford’s compound * 
from a tope or grove of wild date- 
trees, arrested my attention. I listened, 
and presently heard two voices, 
whilst I could understand that the 
owners of them were debating on the 
feasibility of overcoming the fence. 

“By Nanuck Sha!” said one, 
whose exclamation proved him to be 
a Seik, “if you lead me into any 
accursed Feringhy (European) trou- 
ble T'll slay you with my chukkur.” 

Now I was aware that the chukkur 
was a sort of quoit sharpened to the 
keenness of a razor, and employed in 
warfare by the Seiks. 

“ Tdiot!” answered the other, “they 
have abandoned their dead to the 
care of four walls and four lamps. 
If you now retract, the curse of Kali 
will blench your flesh with leprosy 
till you become as white as the 
moorda (corpse) of the sahib. The 
holy unguent must be ready by the 
new moon, and within our reach is 
the only ingredient that is now want- 
ing to make it fit for the purposes of 
the pagoda. My knife is keen and 

ou have but to remain silent whilst 

repeat the muntrum (incantation), 

and to hold the body firmly while I 
cut the heart from its side.” 

“ And the entrance ?” 

“Ts through a bath-room, which 
must be close to us. Wrap the lea- 
ther well about your legs and thighs, 
and mind not a few thorns.” 

“ But,” rejoined the first speaker, 
“the proverb says, ‘Juhan khar wuhan 
mar’” (Where there is a brake there 
may be a snake). 

“ Be-wukoof ! (fool!), whilst you 
utter such loads of filth I pant. for 
the Feringhy’s flesh. Twice he has 
foiled me living; he shall not foil 
me dead. Dawa! Dawa!” 

And the last two muttered words 
betrayed the speaker. It was the 
Suniassie! But ere they had man- 
aged to penetrate one fourth of a 
high and thick barrier, spiky with 
frightful thorns, I had planned and 
acted on my plans. I rushed to the 
door of the bungalow, gave a warn- 
ing knock, and entered. Azeeza was 
rising from her knees; I interrupted 
her as she was about to remonstrate 
against my quick return, and in a 
brief whisper explained the matter 
to her. With that mute masterdom 
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strong-minded woman can command, 
she acted according to my wishes 
without a word. conducted her 


out, and in less space than it takes to 
tell it I had placed six sepoys behind 
the bungalow, ready at a moment to 
fall upon the intruders when my sig- 
nal—a pistol fired off—should ter- 
rify them into flight from the 
death-chamber. 

* * 


* * 


All was silent around the couch 
of the dead as I entered the large 
empty room, in which, with the ex- 
ception of an old palanquin and a 
chair or two, there was not an article 
of furniture. Behind the palanquin, 
which stood near the door and oppo- 
site to the bath-room, I contrived to 
erouch down, and had barely done so, 
before, stealthily and softly, from the 
expected quarter, crept the squalid 
figures of the Suniassie and his ac- 
complice. The eyes of my forbid- 
ding acquaintance glared like a tiger- 
cat's, as, with fiendish delight, they 
rested upon the lonely corpse of my 
friend; and giving a quick, sharp 
glance round the apartment, he mut- 
tered,— 

“ Udassie-jee, speak not; but when 
I have recited the muntrum, seize the 
hound’s body, and hold it firmly.” 
Drawing a large knife, two-edged and 
bright of polish, from his vest, he 
knelt down, sprinkled some ashes, 
taken from his gourd, upon the floor, 
and commenced a sort of low chant, 
in a dialect to which I was a stranger. 

Narrowly I watched his move- 
ments, in readiness to discharge over 
his head the signal pistol, when, as he 
motioned his comrade to advance to- 
wards the body, and arose himself, 
knife in hand, to commence the hor- 
rible deed, my arm, raised in act to 
fire, was suspended by a spectacle 
that, for the moment, made me doubt 
the evidence of my senses. Slowly 
—slowly—slowly, as one might do 
who arises unwillingly from a bed of 
rest, the corpse began to raise itself 
on the couch, and, while the Sunias- 
sie, awed into motionlessness, stood 
before it, slowly, still slowly, but 
steadily, it attained a sitting posture, 
its eyes wide open, and staring with 
glazed eyeballs ! 

At that moment, overcome by won- 


* The space inclosing a mansion, 
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der, perhaps by terror, I lost com- 
mand of myself, and discharged the 
pistol. There was a yell—a rush 
towards the bath-room—the clash of 
arms—the sounds of conflict and 
seizure, and in my ears a soft, sweet 
voice, a woman’s, and I became in- 
sensible. That soft, sweet voice, no 
longer full of tears, was in my ears 
when I awoke to consciousness; and 
when it said, in gentle, happy ac- 
cents, “ Ai! bhaeebund mera!” (Oh! 
my brother friend) “ jeeta hie!” (he 
is alive), the whole truth flashed 
upon me. The whole truth? Yes. 
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Calvert Montford lived, he was re- 
stored from a death-like syneope to 
the arms of Azeeza; and for the 
nature of the punishment that awaited 
the Suniassies, I refer the inquisitive 
reader to the orderly books of the 
Ist of May, 1821, at N re, in 
which he will find that they were 
provided for in a manner effectually 
to prevent them from assisting at 
any future human sacrifice, or from 
procuring unlawful ingredients for 
the composition of unguents dedicated 
to the goddess Kalli. 


THE PULPIT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


To a person looking about for the 
purpose of deciding which of all our 
institutions he would affect, with the 
greatest likelihood of thereby instan- 
taneously affecting the whole of so- 
ciety, there is no doubt that the Pulpit 
would immediately present itself. 
The Pulpit, of all others, is the in- 
stitution by tampering with which it 
would be most easy to bring about any 
grand social change. The difficulty, 
however, is to know, in the first 

lace, how to tamper with the Pulpit. 
‘or it may appear as hopelessly im- 
practicable an undertaking to attempt 
to affect the Pulpit, as to attempt, 
directly and immediately, to affect 
the whole social mass. ‘The two pro- 
jects, it will be said, are equally easy, 
and equally difficult; so that it is 
preposterous to propose the one as a 
stepping-stone to the other. Nowin 
so far this is true. ‘That is to say, it 
is true up to the extent of shewing 
that it is useless for any individual, 
possessing no more than the ordi- 
nary advantages of position, to at- 
tempt to effect any great revolution 
of opinion, by means of first gaining 
over the existing Pulpit to his views, 
unless, indeed, in the hypothetical 
case of a Pulpit employed by the 
Government expressly to facilitate 
its purposes, and told by the Go- 
vernment, every now and then, what 
tosay. It is true up to this extent, 
for, though selecting the Pulpit to 
begin with, and to operate through, 
would make the work of the philan- 
thropic schemer more precise than if 
he were to dash himself violently at 


once against the broadside of the age 
itself, still the existing Pulpit of a 
country, if at all ancient, always is 
and must be such an unabsorbing 
institution, that, for a person out of 
it, any other possible way of dealing 
with the age will be immensely pre- 
ferable. But, on the other hand, 
when the object is not to effect such 
a special revolution of opinion as 
may appear desirable for the pur- 
poses of the moment, but to do some- 
thing generally effective for the age, 
in the desirableness of which all are 
agreed, there can be no doubt that it 
would be a great economising of time 
and strength, habitually to recognise 
the Pulpit as the institution, the af- 
fecting of which, is tantamount to 
affecting the age. And all are agreed 
that it would be a great matter if, by 
any means, there could be purchased 
for the whole sluggish mass of mo- 
dern society an instantaneous ac- 
cession of earnestness, enthusiasm, 
and moral force. 

No one can deny that the Pulpit 
is a noble institution. Think what 
it is, keeping its more sacred aspect 
out of the question. Take our own 
island asthe instance. Every seventh 
day, at least, the whole population of 
the island are supposed (it is but a 
supposition) to lay aside the occu- 
pations of the past six days, and to 
assemble in parties, larger or smaller, 
according to their circumstances, in 
buildings erected for the purpose ; 
where they sit and listen to addresses 
on important subjects from persons 
whose special function it is to pre- 
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pare such addresses. This is hearing 
preaching, as distinct from worship. 
Now we do not think it possible to 
represent the institution more baldly 
than we have done; and yet, even in 
this representation, there is enough 
to throw one whose conceptions are 
quick, into an attitude of wonder and 
ejaculation. To think that over the 
face of this island, in its thickly 
inhabited towns, in its quiet villages, 
in its green and cultivated tracts, in 
its woody valleys, and on its bleak, 
bare hills, there are strewed about 
20,000 buildings appropriated to the 
purpose of statedly receiving, each 
the surrounding human beings of the 
locality, to hear ,discourses about 
man’s relation to the Past and to the 
Future ; this docs appear an imagina- 
tion over which the mind of an en- 
thusiast could bend and gloat for 
ever. Oh! it was a noble act, the 
setting up of this Pulpit in the world. 
Come, ye of the present age who 
think yourselves honestly disgusted 
with the Pulpit, ye who, examining 
its effects upon society, have re- 
luctantly observed how generally an- 
tiquated it has grown, how com- 
paratively ineffective for any power- 
ful action upon the general mind ; or 
who, subjecting yourselves to its in- 
fluence, have found that the waters 
of preaching scarcely ever rise up to 
you, and that a church to you is 
only pleasant as being a place where, 
the body being still, old thoughts 
and memories come sweeping un- 
bidden through the mind in throngs, 
while the voice of the preacher is 
humming agreeably in the ear; and 
who have thence concluded that an 
institution, which is reduced to the 
disgraceful. necessity of defending 
itself by accusing a hard and im- 
possible sense of duty, and telling 

ple that it is all their own fault 
if they do not profit by its lessons, is 
less than useless,— come, we say, 
cast aside all these inevitable asso- 
ciations of thought with the de- 
gradation of the present, and, going 
back to the original conception of 
the thing, acknowledge, as we are 
sure you must, that this setting apart 
of one day in seven, to be specially 
devoted to the cultivation of religious 
feeling, and this instituting of the 
art of preaching, are among the 
grandest bequests of the Past to the 
world. Something of the sort has 
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always existed. All nations, of any 
degree of refinement, have had pe- 
riodically recurring days for express- 
ing the religious sentiment with pe- 
culiar pomp and circumstance, and 
so fostering it ; and, besides the Priests, 
whos: function was not understood 
to be that of instructing, and the 
Orators, whose function was specific, 
no age has wanted Philosophers who 
made it a point to go about sowing 
the seeds of their opinions in con- 
versation. But there is no mistaking 
the gigantic originality of that plan 
of operating upon the human mind 
which Christianity laid hold of. It 
was superadding the function of 
Preacher to that of Priest ; we might 
almost say it was substituting the 
one for the other. Now the mere 
invention by Christianity of this 
scheme of setting up in the state a 
class of men whose recognised func- 
tion it should be to instruct the peo- 
ple, was, apart altogether from any 
consideration of what was to form 
the staple subject of these instructions, 
a pee mechanical improvement 
which, in the very nature of things, 
must stand for ever unrepealed, what- 
ever exception may be taken by some 
to the precise form in which the 
exigencies of the time compelled the 
invention to model itself, and espe- 
cially to the apparently inevitable 
existing conjunction of two offices, in 
one fundamental respect so incom- 
patible, as those of Priest and 
Preacher. A profound improvement, 
truly, even in the most abstract so- 
ciological point of view; for it was 
nothing less than establishing a per- 
manent relation between an educated 
class, and the mass of the population, 
and so, not only conferring the bene- 
fit of a ready means of instruction 
upon each successive generation, but 
also providing a way by which there 
might thenceforth be a less interval 
between the first promulgation of a 
thought, and its complete social efflo- 
rescence,—a way by which it might 
be possible so to soak and slake 
the general mind of a generation 
with the ideas of its best contem- 
poraneous thinkers, as to make it 
governable in conformity with them. 
Thus civilisation would go on faster. 
Nor ought it to be objected. by way 
of depreciating the theoretical efficacy 
of the Pulpit in this point of view, 
that there are other established re- 
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lations between educated minds and 
the mass of the population. No 
doubt there are. The Printing-press 
represents the greatest ofthese. But 
if any one should choose to assert 
that Literature, and especially News- 
paper Literature, would constitute, or 
could be made to constitute, a suffi- 
ciently and similarly powerful me- 
chanism of communication between 
superior minds and the dependent 
masses, even if the Pulpit were to be 
swept away, we beg to remind him 
that Oratory, or the word spoken, is 
a million times more effective for all 
the purposes here contemplated than 
Literature, or the word written,—that 
the voice of man, swelling and re- 
verberating in a hall, or borne on 
the breeze along a bleak hill-side, 
has ever been found the single in- 
strument for grand, immediate effects, 
just because it has the enormous ad- 
vantage over all others, of being a 
mode of injecting specific thoughts 
into the mind, after it has been ex- 
cited by the power of sound to that 
high emotional pitch, at which not 
only has a thought a greatly increased 
power for the moment, hurrying 
people into committing Mewes om. 
but it is at once fused, and irre- 
vocably distilled, as it were, through 
the whole substance of one’s being. 
The way to make a thought do its 
work in the shortest possible time is 
to kindle up the emotion simul- 
taneously ; and Literature cannot do 
this so powerfully. But if, again, it 
should be objected that even if the 
Pulpit were abolished, there would 
still be afforded by our civilisation a 
thousand other ways in which this 
vaunted power of the human voice 
could come into active play; that, 
at present, there are various recog- 
nised positions in which a man could 
employ the instrumentality of speech 
besides the Pulpit; that, again, the 
oratorical tendency of some thinkers, 
or else a conviction like that which 
we have been stating, would lead 
them to have recourse to the plan of 
lecturing, in preference to the plan 
of publishing, or in conjunction with 
it; or, finally, that the oratorical 
propensity, cut out of its professional 
means of gratification, could be made 
to find vent in the exaggerated re- 
stitution of the plan of the ancient 
sages, and the springing up of a class 
of conversationists,—we reply that 
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this would be overlooking the grand 
peculiarity in which the whole cal- 
culable effectiveness of the Pulpit 
lies, namely, its being a recognised 
institution, representing itself to the 
eye in buildings and other visible 
objects,—a thing to which the feeling 
of antiquity can attach,—a power 
acting upon society with a regular 
stroke, and not dependent for its 
existence on the mere oratorical 
propensity, the mere principle of 
demand, or the mere spirit of 
propagandism. No, no, considered 
merely as a mechanism for affecting 
society, and not at all in its higher 
and more sacred aspect, the existing 
Pulpit could ndt be done away with 
except on the express condition of its 
being succeeded by another. Neither 
the growing efficacy and enlargement 
of the Printing-press on the one 
hand, nor the growing fondness 
among thinkers for the instrumen- 
tality of public lectureships on the 
other, can ever scythe away the foot- 
ing or the function of the preacher. 
What limitation is to be put on the 
very natural exclamation, that the 
great oratorical requisite of being in 
earnest does not by any means go 
along with the mere fact of belong- 
ing to the profession ; in other words, 
how efficacious preaching is compati- 
ble with education for the office, will 
yet appear. Meanwhile we repeat, 
that as a mechanism for producing 
social effects, had it no higher pro- 
tecting consideration, the Pulpit must 
last for ever. It is a noble invention. 
Itisthe instrument which Christianity 
made choice of. It has signalised its 
power in millions of effects on indi- 
vidual characters. It has originated 
great historical movements. It is a 
means of rapidly reducing new truths 
into the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the people. It is an engine 
which works upon human nature at 
a higher emotional pitch than any 
other ; and so it is capable of more ex- 
tensive and instantaneous effects than 
any other. It deserves the profound 
attention and respect of all who have 
oe of good. for mankind on 

and, requirmg a powerful instru- 
mentality before they can be realised ; 
and they ought to acquire the habit 
of regarding it as sympathetic with 
the age, so that affecting the one 
should be tantamount in all calcula- 
tions to affecting the other. 
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But all this is true only of the 
conception of the thing. There isa 
sad reversal of it all when we turn to 
look at the Pulpit as it actually ex- 
ists. We do not suppose there are 
two men capable of pronouncing a 
judgment on the matter whose opi- 
nion, if fairly expressed, would not 
go in with the general affirmation, 
that in the present state of society 
the Pulpit, in proportion to its fa- 
culty and its opportunities, is a 
sadly ineffective engine. We know 
for a fact that there are men in 
whom this melancholy conviction is 
so strong, that, though they do not 
share in the slightest degree the vul- 
gar Radical antipathy to what is ec- 
clesiastical, they can never meet a 
clergyman in the street without feel- 
ing a sharp pang go through their 
body. “ O man,” the feeling is, “ what 
a power you wield, and what a mise- 
rable thing you make of it.” Now, 
when this feeling of the inefficiency 
of the Pulpit settles down into an 
thing like a definite idea of what it is 
that the inefficiency consists in, the 
assertion which one would infallibly 
make is, that the Pulpit is out of 
gear with the age. It is a piece of 
machinery wheeling away apparently 
for the mere pleasure of wheeling, 
with its teeth fitting absolutely into 
nothing. In order to verify this ob- 
servation in a number of particulars, 
it is only necessary to listen ana- 
lytically to a few sermons. By this 
process it will be found, that the 
whole series of topics which have be- 
come the standing property of ser- 
mons, the very mode of arranging 
these topics in a discourse, nay, the 
very phrases in which it is considered 
legitimate to express certain ideas 
when they occur, have all come 
down to the present generation of 
preachers through a period of more 
than two hundred years. Once these 
topics and phrases were really effica- 
cious, because they laid hold of the 


cy See of the time ; and so 


they have been handed down as a 
stock-in-trade from one generation 
of preachers to another, each genera- 
tion conceiving that there was no 
other way of being orthodox, or, at 
least, of preserving the reputation of 
being orthodox, io that of saying 
the exact things their predecessors 
said in the exact way they said them. 
For instance; what a common form 
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of a sermon is it to begin with the 
Fall, to go down thence to the great 
Christian event, and, after circling 
round it, to hie away on to Judgment 
and Eternity ; concluding with an 
application to three classes of man- 
kind, the good, the wicked, and the 
wavering. Now, this is a noble out- 
line for a sermon! but it all depends 
on the filling up. Again, what an 
eternal corso ricorso have we in ser- 
mons of the old scholastic contro- 
versy between faith and works. We 
are far from saying either that this is 
an ephemeral or an ignoble topic ; 
but what we say is, that, presented 
as it generally is in the old scholastic 
wording, it neither hits a single exist- 
ing feeling, nor dissipates a single 
existing error of the human mind. 
And so, in a thousand other in- 
stances, the Pulpit having at last, by 
dint of perseverance in one set of 
phrases, come to exert no real and 
effective influence on the mass of so- 
ciety, no real and effective influence 
except on a deteriorated kind of hu- 
man nature with which it has sur- 
rounded itself. ‘The Pulpit, in fact, 
has lain upon the stream of human 
progress like a boat on a river held 
back by a rope, the water all the 
while flowing away from underneath 
it. Now the thing to be done is, to 
find out what the rope is, and cut it, 
if possible. As far, then, as we have 
been able to investigate the cause of 
the inefficiency of the Pulpit in the 
present state of civilisation, it con- 
sists in a narrow and partial idea 
cherished by the Pulpit itself respect- 
ing its own end and function; of 
which narrow and partial idea the 
practical growth is an ineffective sys- 
tem of education. The method of 
reorganisation, therefore, will consist 
in the substitution, in the conscious- 
ness of the Pulpit itself, of a truer 
and grander idea of its own function, 
and in a corresponding extension of 
the system of education for it. 

The effective self-consciousness of 
the existing Pulpit embraces no more 
than the idea of its relation to indi- 
viduals. The great aim which it 
proposes to itself is that of producing 
a certain defined effect on individual 
characters. If it produce this effect, 
it accounts itself to have succeeded ; 
if it do not, it accounts itself to have 
failed. The measure of success, of 
course, is different in different cases, 
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according to the nature and difficulty 
of the proposed effect. Most of 
those, however, who officiate in the 
capacity in question aré understood 
and expected, by the charter of the 
institution to which they belong, to 
direct their efforts towards producing 
in as many individual minds as possi- 
ble a certain state of belief or feeling, 
on the attainment of which, some 
time or other before death, it is con- 
ceived that the future happiness of 
each individual depends. f ence the 
whole anxiety of the Pulpit is de- 
voted to the nding out of considera- 
tions which will be effective upon 
particular dispositions, particular 
classes of individuals, particular states 
of feeling; to the melting down of 
the obdurate heart by the most pow- 
erful moral applications that can be 
thought of; to the sweeping on of as 
many minds as possible in a mingled 
current of argument and emotion to 
the grand crisis which settles all, and 
consummates all. Now it does not 
become us to utter one word of re- 
mark upon this sublime direction of 
human efforts, this sublime outgoing 
of human anxieties. The whole 
world cannot furnish another enthu- 
siasm half so grand and godlike as 
that which seeks to save the souls of 
men. QO, if the Pulpit would but 
give full swing and sway to this su- 
blime enthusiasm, which it is its 
glory even in its age of greatest de- 
ation never to have completel 
ost, and which it has ever demanded, 
in words at least, of all who have 
offered it their services, we should 
scarcely think of asking more; we 
should scarcely need to do so,—for 
then there would be such a going to 
and fro on errands of mercy, such a 
stirring of the heart of man to its 
depths, such an eager mutual soli- 
citude among all who wear the human 
shape, that the necessity of aught 
more general in the intention would 
be superseded by the more growing 
earnestness ; and, as if society were 
on fire at any rate, all social evils 
would be suffocated in their lurking- 
places. But, as it is, we attribute, in 
a great measure, the inefficiency of 
the Pulpit to the exclusive stress 
which it lays on its relation to indi- 
viduals. s a Pulpit, we mean, it 
has done this; for we are not igno- 
rant of the fact, that in all nations 
there exists, or has existed, an Eccle- 
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siastical Interest of great social im- 
portance. What we mean is, that 
the Pulpit is apt to conceive itself ex- 
clusively in the light ofan apparatus: 
for bringing certain fixed truths with- 
in acting-distance of individual 
minds; whereas, the profound ori- 
ginality of the invention lies in its 
aving been destined to flourish at all: 
times as a recognised counter-agency 
to whatsoever social evils might exist 
contemporaneously with it. In other 
words, the Pulpit has hitherto aimed 
more at seeing men safe into the 
other world where there is no Devil, 
than at driving the Devil out of this. 

Now, in the first place, this ex- 
clusive recognition of its relation to 
individuals accounts for that fixity of 
rhetoric into which we have resolved 
the alleged inefficiency of the existing 
Pulpit. For, proposing to itself as 
its single object the bringing about 
of a certain crisis in as many indi- 
vidual minds as possible, its whole 
attention is monopolised by those one 
or two fixed truths which are be- 
lieved to be the appointed means for 
bringing about this crisis. It is con- 
stantly occupied with stating and de- 
fining these truths, and expressing 
them with greater and greater pre- 
cision. In this way the attitude of 
the Pulpit has come to be that of an 
institution stooping so intently over 
a few truths, that it has unwittingly 
turned its back upon society, and can 
observe nothing of what is going on. 
But the effect of being intent for a 
long while on a few objects is to de- 
prive one of practical talent. With 
the Pulpit, it is as if a man had been 
miraculously glued to a spot, looking 
at a flower in his hand for two hun- 
dred years, and at the end of that 
time suddenly awakened to find a 
new generation gathered round him, 
to whom, in expounding the ideas he 
had derived from the flower, he could 
hardly make himself intelligible. 
The only hope in such a case would 
be, if the man could induce society 
to look at the flower all the while he 
was doing so himself, so that he and 
they might keep pace with each 
other in the progress of their ideas 
derived from the general circle of 
objects. This singular condition has 
been in a t measure fulfilled in 
the case of the Scottish Pulpit, and 
hence its superior efficiency. It is 
this narrowing of the field of contem- 
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lation, as we have remarked, that 
has made Pulpit phrases hereditary. 
Preachers conceive that the expres- 
sions most calculated to produce the 
effect on individual character which 
it. is the express aim of all their 
efforts to produce, have been found 
out already, once and forever. Now, 
language to, be effective, must be a 
compound of the prevalent ideas and 
feelings of those over whom it is in- 
tended to exert an influence. A 
business-like language is that which 
recognises every thing that is simul- 
taneously going on; and to be oc- 
cupied with a few objects, to be ex- 
clusively intent upon the examination 
of a flower, disqualifies for actin 
upon society or upon individua 
minds, because it renders one insen- 
sible to the march of ideas; unless, 
indeed, as we have said, it were pos- 
sible to arrest the march of ideas 
altogether and stereotype language 
by persuading society to occupy itself 
with the same objects, to keep ex- 
amining the same flower. But the 
worst of all is, when a preacher uses 
the hereditary language in the Pulpit, 
and a business-like language out of 
it. And this, alas! is a very possible 
thing. 

Going farther on in this train of 
thought, we find that this inefficiency, 
this want of harmony with the age, 
this fixity of rhetoric, may be con- 
clusively referred to a defective sys- 
tem of education. Almost the whole 
of the express education of a preacher 
consists in the study of Theology, 
that is, in examining the flower for 
years. Now, of course, in so far, 
this is as it ought to be. If it be 
admitted, as it is, that there are 
positive truths in the application of 
which to the human mind the function 
of a Preacher consists, then it is 
necessary above all things that he 
become profoundly acquainted with 
these truths. Else, there could be 
no orthodoxy, nothing of that com- 
mon agreement on a number of im- 
portant points without which neither 
a Pulpit, nor any other institution, 
would be possible. Men cannot as- 
sociate and co-operate merely on the 
strength of having similar aspirations ; 
they must also have some common 
ideas. Hence philanthropists, as such, 
could never co-operate in constituting 
a Pulpit. Any institution fulfilling 
the true definition of a Pulpit must 
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be indebted for its propositions to 
some special science or other. Now 
Theology is the — science of the 
existing Pulpit. But preaching is an 
art, and no science whatever 1s suf- 
ficient of itself to instruct in its cor- 
responding art. Preaching, accord- 
ing even to the existing understanding 
of it, is the art of expressing certain 
theological propositions in the way 
most likely, as far as the matter is a 
subject of human calculation, to bring 
on a desired moral crisis. But all 
the theology on earth will never 

ualify for this. Theology is but 
the special science of the preacher, 
whence it is understood he is to draw 
his propositions. He has to be 


- qualified for the art of preaching by 


quite another training. Now, as far as 
education will be effective in making 
a preacher (and, of course, all human 
effort, and all earnest reasoning pro- 
ceed on the supposition that educa- 
tion is of some use in every thing), 
that which would be requisite for the 
preacher would be a course of the 
first principles of all sciences. Not 
such a course of studies in the special 
sciences as generally precedes the 
theological curriculum, but a contem- 
poraneous course of what Bacon calls 
Philosophia Prima, filling up about 
two-thirds of the curriculum. There 
is nothing odd in this. Why it is 
the universal finding of common life 
that a man is competent in any im- 
portant relation, just in proportion 
to the extensiveness of his knowledge, 
that is, to his acquaintance with the 
general principles, the most impor- 
tant facts, of all the sciences. Only 
at present every mother’s son of us 
is left to pick up this knowledge in 
whatever way he can, just as Shak- 
speare did. Of course, however, we 
do not consider a thing’s having been 
done by the native power of one, a 
reason for not going forward with 
any scheme which promises to make 
the same thing possible for a thou- 
sand. And even Shakspeare himself, 
we venture to say, would have been a 
great deal the better ofa course of the 
Philosophie Positive. Whatever re- 
moves any thing out of the dominion 
of chance is a triumph of the human 
mind ; why then, if the contrary is 
possible, should an acquisition which 
is recognised as determining the com- 
petency of a man to do whatever it 
can fall to the lot of man to do, the 
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uisition, namely, of the first prin- 
ciples of all sciences, why should this 
acquisition continue to-be a mere 
affair of chance-pickings? Certairily 
the word Education is a pretence, so 
long as this is the case. Now all men 
whatever, all professions whatever, 
more or less require this general 
training ; but above all, a profession 
which operates so directly and im- 
mediately on the human mind as the 
Pulpit. A knowledge of the first 
principles of all sciences is the 
very thing for increasing that power 
of expression which constitutes the 
capacity of dealing with human na- 
ture. Native earnestness of charac- 
tercandomuch. Native earnestness 


of character conjoined with that - 


general acquaintance with all sorts of 
matters which men of ability acquire 
in going through life, can do more. 
But the ne plus ultra of a human 


agent, the very perfection of an in-. 


strument in the Divine hands, the 
ideal constitution of a man who is to 
go about among his fellows agitating, 
exciting, soothing, consoling, swaying 
them, is native earnestness of charac- 
ter coupled with a firm grounding in 
the general principles of all sciences. 
The earnestness can scarcely be given: 
the scientific grounding can. It in- 
cludes every thing that can be given. 
Persons who dislike the word science, 
may call it a general acquaintance 
with the world, for this comes exactly 
to the same thing. And, lastly, even 
where the personal earnestness is 
wanting, the faculty of apt and power- 
ful expression which it is the effect 
of an acquaintance with scientific 
generalities to give, is the best sub- 
stitute that can be obtained for it. 
But a great deal might be done to 
exactly the same effect, only in a less 
formal manner, by impressing the 
mind of the Pulpit itself ak the 
grand idea of its relation to society. 
It would then lift its eyes from the 
flower, and become conscious of what 
was going on. It would no longer 
be insensible to the general march of 
ideas. It would turn its face fo so- 
oy: Social evils would no longer 
push their cancerous way through 
the various relations of mankind and 
be merely lamented over by good 
spirits despairing of any instrumen- 
tality wherewith to resist them, a 
Pulpit all the while standing by, 
looking on upon the melée with no 
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higher intention than that of picking 
out an individual ‘here ‘and - there; 
and chasing him down; but the*in- 
stant the evils themselves ‘made any 
visible appearance, they would be 
saluted and grappled with. What 
an awakening there would be, what 
an increase of practical talent! Im- 
planting the idea of its relation to the 
general mass of society in the-con:. 
sciousness of the Pulpit itself would be 
sufficient to cffect a spontaneous edu- 
cational improvement. It would, as 
much as any thing, supersede the 
necessity of a course of the general 
principles of all sciences to accompany 
and counteract a theological course ; 
for it would confer the spirit of gene- 
ralities, the habit of studying every 
thing. Mere theological training 
would no longer be considered the 
one thing needful. Carrying about 
with him the consciousness of what 
he was and what he had to do, the 
Preacher would keep pace with the 
general progress. His language would 
become more effective, more natural. 
He would have a wider choice of 
topics. Not that the object of social 
regeneration would require an ac- 
tually different set of truths from the 
object of producing a crisis in indi- 
vidual character. The two objects 
would march together. There would 
be no necessity for giving up the plan 
of Bible-texts. But only, without 
the foregoing of a single doctrine, a 
single fundamental proposition in 
Theology, and without any hazard to 
the noble object of individual refor- 
mation, there would be such an in- 
crease of the power of language, such 
an accession of moral influence, that 
with the splendid opportunities of 
producing a general and instantane- 
ous effect which the Pulpit possesses, 
society would be reorganised at once. 

Plainly and decidedly the hope of 
such a reorganisation lies in the Pul- 
pit, more than in any other existing 
institution. To it all carnest men, 
all men capable of judging, turn their 
anxious eyes. No institution possesses 
such immense mechanical purchase. 
The only question is, whether this 
Pulpit, or some other ; whether Priest 
and Preacher are any longer com- 
patible. A Pulpit there must be. 
Oh! that the one which exists could 
be roused to its duties and its powers, 
so that there might be a question no 
longer. Man of God! Preacher of 
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the word! on the face of this earth 
there exists not a function nobler 
than thine. Great is thy responsi- 
bility, rich will be thy reward, or 
fearful will be thy condemnation. 
Oh! would to God that within the 
Pulpit itself there might arise some 
man of might, commissioned once 
again not merely to be powerful 
himself in proclaiming the truth, for 
many such there are, and when they 
die, their power is gone like a ripple 
on the water, but to prevent the Jn- 
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stitution from gcing down, to make 
it powerful too; oh! that from on 
high there might be such a new and 
rich outpouring of the divine en- 
thusiasm upon all who preach the 
word, that this noble invention of 
Christianity might again resume its 
character and its efficacy; for then 
there would be righteousness and 
rejoicing over the earth, the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place would be 
glad, and the desert would rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. 


FRENCH FASHIONABLE LIFE TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


MONARCHS, MINISTERS, AND COURTIERS. 


“ CHez toutes les nations,” says Mon- 
sieur Barriére, in his excellent pre- 
face to the Memoirs of the younger 
Count de Brienne, “ les esprits se po- 
licaient longtemps avant les mceurs.” 
The French have been ever known 
as a witty, sprightly, mercurial na- 
tion; very energetic when occasion 
calls for energy, but, when that oc- 
casion passes, very easily relapsing 
into indolence and frivolity ; varying 
in their tastes, inconstant in their 
pursuits, indiscreet in their conduct ; 
not at all wanting in courage, but 
generally mistaking the time and 
season for the display and exercise of 
that courage ; and with a wonderful 
adaptation of nature for all affairs of 
gallantry. Climate forms the cha- 
racter of a nation; the character of a 
nation forms its government; and 
the government forms its manners, 
morals, laws, and institutions. This 
is more remarkable with the French 
than with any other nation in Eu- 
rope: the changes among them have 
been so numerous, so sudden, so 
closely following, and so striking. 
When monarchs were reigning among 
us Englishmen with fulness of sway, 
attempered, however, by wholesome 
restrictions, the kings of France were 
puppets in the hands of the grand 
feudatories. The great dukedoms at 
length merged into the monarchy, 
and the kings were in constant and 
fierce dispute with their smaller, 
though yet formidable vassals. These 


smaller vassals, being overcome, gave 
place to the antagonist power exer- 
cised by the corporations called par- 
liaments, which consisted originally 
of nobles. The wars engendered by 
adverse doctrines in religion, and by 
civil faction, severed society into 
numberless hostile sections. These 
were consolidated under Henry of 
Navarre, after whose death the cap- 
tious nobles again struck out into re- 
bellion. Then came into play the 
fine, yet steady policy of Richelieu, 
followed up by his successor, the 
Italian Mazarin. The nobles were 
crushed ; the monarchy was consoli- 
dated; the kingly authority reigned 
supreme; the parliaments were en- 
feebied in power, as opponents, by 
Richelieu allowing the members of 
the bourgeowsie to enter into those 
corporations. These last-named mem- 
bers were opposed to the nobles, and 
hence their authority as a body was 
rendered nugatory. On the death of 
Richelieu and Louis XIII. the no- 
bles again struggled for supremacy. 
The regent was a woman, and the 
Duke of Orleans a fool. The re- 
gent, however, was steadfast to Maza- 
rin, who struggled with the nobles; 
at length out-manceuvred them ; and, 
finally, obtained peace for the coun- 
try by his coarse rejection, on his 
master’s behalf, of the Princess of 
Savoy; and his masterly stroke of 
statesmanship, which produced the 
matrimonial alliance with Spain and 
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the famous treaty of the Pyrenees. 
With all his faults, foibles, weak- 
nesses, and vices, Mazarin was a great 
statesman. ‘Though a foreigner, he 
well knew the grand want of the 
country which, as minister, he had 
so long governed: it was the con- 
firmation of the kingly authority. 
He struggled for this with surprising 
pertinacity ; he trained his royal pu- 
pil to regard this as the most im- 

rtant measure for the prosperity of 

rance. He constantly talked to 
him about affairs of state. He had 
the honour and manly honesty to 
make the young king break off the 
connexion with one of his own nieces, 
of whom he was desperately ena- 
moured, and who, trusting to her 
lover's protection at one moment, de- 
fied even the uncle’s authority. He 
told his royal pupil, that if he would 
adhere seriously to his instructions, 
and endeavour to evoke the powers 
of his own mind, he could not fail to 
transcend in ability and glory all the 
former kings of France. His usual 
remark to others respecting that pu- 
pil was, that “there was stuff enough 
in him to make a dozen kings.” 
Though the monarch had a natural 
tendency to pleasure, his mind was 
by nature happily adapted to bu- 
siness. On Mazarin’s death he be- 
came his own effective minister. 
His reign was at the same moment 
marked by magnificence and tyranny. 
But the benefits which his wisdom 
and firmness early conferred upon 
the nation were neutralised by reck- 
less extravagance, nefarious wars, 
and religious persecutions. Political 
intrigues had been long crushed, and 
the restless spirit of the nation had 
found employment in theological 
controversy. Louis fulminated his 
displeasure at both Jansenists and 
Protestants, although the former 
professed, at least in their declara- 
tions, complete submission to the pa- 
pal authority, and the free worship 
of the latter had been ceded and 
confirmed by edicts granted by his 
predecessors. Many of their temples, 
declared to have been opened contrary 
to the royal ordinances, were ordered 
to be closed. With this “sic volo 
sic jubeo” king remonstrance was 
worse than useless,—it was danger- 
ous, being considered flat heresy and 
treason. ‘This naturally bred moody 
discontent among the oppressed, and 
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oppression drove them to despera- 
tion, for the conduct of the dominant 
Jesuitical party became altogether 
intolerable. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, like the expulsion of 
the Moriscos from Spain, drove the 
most industrious portion of the com- 
munity from the country. It is only 
within this century that France has 
recovered its commercial energies. 
Spain will not do so for the next 
hundred years. France was ex- 
hausted ; the expenses of costly wars 
and royal palaces had completely 
ruined it; disasters at home and 
abroad had damped the rampant spi- 
rit of the nation; the ead of the 
reign of Louis the Magnificent was 
deplorable. The schemes of Law, and 
the gross and open profligacy of the 
regent and his depraved minister, the 
Cardinal Dubois, filled the country 
with pauperism and abandoned de- 
bauchees. Industry was checked, 
propriety of demeanour discarded, 
religion mocked, education unheeded, 
habits of life deranged, and a Bac- 
chanalian madness seemed to have 
seized all classes of society. Hear 
what Alison says of the reign of 
Louis XV. :— 


* Since the reign of the Roman empe- 
rors, profligacy had never been conducted 
in so open and undisguised a manner as 
under Louis XV. and the Regent Or- 
leans. From the secret memoirs of the 
period, it is manifest that the licentious 
novels which at that time disgraced 
French literature conveyed a faithful 
picture of the manners of the age; that 
the scenes in Faublas, the Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses, and Crebillon, are by no means 
overcharged. Favourites of women of 
rank, selected from the middle classes of 
society, were rewarded for their fidelity 
by a place in the Bastile, at the instance 
of their treacherous paramours. The 
reign of Louis XV. is the most deplorable 
in French history. If we seek for the 
characters who governed the age, we 
must search the antechambers of the 
Duke de Choiseul, or the boudoirs of 
Madame de Pompadour or Du Barri... . 
Tbe fashions were as ridiculous as the 
arts were misplaced. Shepherdesses were 
represented in hoops in saloons, where 
colonels were engaged in feminine pur- 
suits: every thing was deranged in the 
public feelings and manners, the sure 
sign of an approaching convulsion, So- 
ciety bad reached that peculiar stage 
which appeared in Rome at the time of 
the Gothic invasion, and in Constantino. 
ple under the Byzantine emperors. In« 
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stead of making verses in cloisters, they 
made them in drawing rooms ; a happy 
epigram made a general more celebrated 
than a victory gained,” * 


Such, indeed, was the dissolution 
of the court, that five hundred mil- 
lions of the public debt, or twenty 
millions of our money, had been in- 
curred for expences of too igno- 
minious a nature to be described. 
The amount of expenditure in this 
way was ten times greater than in 
the reign of Louis XIV. Madame 
du Barri alone, for her share, had 
drawn from the royal treasury a sum 
fully equal to two hundred thousand 
pounds of our money of the present 
day. 

Thus was a legacy of woe and bit- 
terness left to the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. 

It is observable throughout this 
short review how the careless cha- 
racter of the French was the cause of 
all the shifting. changes in their na- 
tional existence, of the tyranny of 
their princes, of their political and 
moral {debasement. The sobriety of 
demeanour and thought enjoined by 
civilisation had not reached their 
hearts; and civilisation is ever slow 
‘of progress when the people are ig- 
norant of the blessings of constitu- 
tionalimmunities. Thus it was more 
remarkably observable with them 
than with any other European na- 
tion that les esprits se policaient avant 
les murs. The restlessness of their 
minds, devoid of the ballast afforded 
by a sound education, was ever driy- 
ing them to excesses of some kind. 
To equanimity they were strangers. 
All men of mercurial temperament 
are vain; the French were so immo- 
derately, and so they still continue. 
Even in the moment of pinching po- 
verty and distress they gloried in the 
lavish expenditures of Louis XIV., 
which raised magnificent palaces at 
home and abroad, and was the means 
of.winning national renown. When 
this vanity could not be gratified in 
other ways, it would indulge itself in 
extravagance of dress,'or extrava- 
gance of love and profligacy. ‘The 
prodigality of the court ai nobles 
was unbounded ; their repasts were 
on a scale of almost unlimited ex- 
pense, and immense sums were squan- 
dered in all matters connected with 
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dress. In this there was no uni- 
formity ; every one followed his own 
caprice, and there were a thousand 
different devices. Immense slouch- 
ing hats, and small berets aT sit- 
ting Qn the top of the head ; long cloaks 
and sliort cloaks; doublets of golden 
stuff afd silken tissue ; and woollen 
cloths, and richest velvets, and sleeves 
of all sizes, varieties, lengths, colours, 
and materials, were every where to be 
met with ih strangest juxtaposition. 
From. costliness of costume, every 
day seemed a gala day ; magnificence 
of costume, indeed, was: one of the 
high privileges of the nobility. The 
interior of the mansions of the no- 
bility was decorated with cloth of 
gold and silver, while bed-furniture 
was covered with gold and embroi- 
dery. These being personal matters 
came home to the hearts and feelings 
of every one: of public improve- 
ments they were altogether careless ; 
that was no one’s affair but the mo- 
narch’s. ‘The streets were narrow, 
unpaved, and filthy. The houses 
were dark and gloomy; of public 
buildings there were very few. 

The disorders in the country aris- 
ing from the untamed spirit of the 
nobility, the frequent insurrectionary 
movements and civil wars, afforded 
the greatest license to the manners of 
the age. 

* Quand tout ordre social fit 
rompu,” says an intelligent historian, 
“quand aucune passion ne connut plus 
de frein, la galanterie dégénéra en 
licence, et le plaisir en débauche.” 
The court was itself licentious, and, 
calculating on the general corrup- 
tion, allowed full scope for the play 
of the worst passions that agitate and 
enslave the human heart. Thus 
Catherine de Medicis purposely sur- 
rounded her person, and filled her 
court, with women of rank,— no 
matter how dissolute and depraved, 
so only they were beautiful of form 
and engaging in manners ; and, with 
the co-operation of such foul assist- 
ants, she was ever carrying forward, 
and with triumphant success, the 
dark schemes: of her Italian policy. 
Richelieu, also, in furtherance of his 
policy, while humbling the proud 
nobles of France, and establishing on 
an adamantine basis his tyrannic su- 
premacy, allowed the utmost latitude 


* Alison’s History of Europe, yol, i. ch. 2, 
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to immorality in domestic life. “This 
was to divert the public mind from 
brooding in moody discontent over 
his too flagrant acts of oppression. 
And to ah a height had female do- 
mination ascended, that women at 
length led factions, and became the 
life and soul of political intrigue. 
Here are one or two instances, they 
will sufficiently illustrate.:our -ob- 
servation. 6° 

The war of the Fronde was near 
its termination, since most of the fac- 
tion had given in their submission to 
the queen and her cardinal minister. 
Still a great many strong places re- 
mained in the hands of the Frondists. 
Charlevoi commanded at Brisach, 
and held absolute sway over the 
city and the garrison. It was ap- 
prehended that he would set his sub- 
mission at too high a price, or sell 
the place to the emperor. Such 
were honour and fidelity in those 
chivalrous times! The Duchess of 
Nemours describes in her Memoirs 
the way and manner in which Char- 
levoi was circumvented. He had al- 
ways been much attached to the 
Marshal de Guébriant, and the ma- 
réchale his wife, who knew well her 
friend’s humours, caprices, and weak- 
nesses, offered the court her services 
on the occasion, and they were ac- 
cepted. She reached Brisach, ac- 
companied by a damsel well known 
for ss easy virtue, but very young 
and beautiful. Charlevoi saw, and 
fell passionately in love with her. 
She played her part adroitly under 
the maréchale’s directions, and, by 
unyielding hardness of heart, drove 
her lover well-nigh to desperation. 
At this critical moment Madame la 
Maréchale, with her instrument, 
quitted Brisach suddenly for a cha- 
teau some leagues distant from the 
city, where she remained, under plea 
of illness. Her companion was or- 
dered, however, to write to Charle- 
voi, expressing regret for past indif- 
ference, but promising kinder treat- 
ment if he paid her a visit. Charle- 
voi proceeded at once to the chateau, 
where he was arrested, and con- 
ducted as prisoner to Philipsbourg ! 
The royalists thus became possessed 
of Brisach through the scheme of the 
widow of a marshal of France, who 
was protected by a queen, was the 








* See our article in last month’s Rectna on this celebrated lady. 
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emissary of a cardinal, and who, ac- 
companied by a common courtezan, 
went forth to surprise the good 
faith and tempt the brutal lust of a 
soldier ! 

The seductive powers of the 
Duchess of Chatillon so prevailed 
with the Marshal d'’Hocquincourt, 
that he openly broke his promise to 
the Prince de Condé to deliver up 
Peronne and Ham, two principal 
keys of the kingdom. He thus 
proved. himself doubly a traitor. To 
the lady in question might be truly 
applied what Cardinal de Retz said of 
the Duchess of Montbazon: “ Quwil 
n’avait guére vu de femmes qui, 
dans le vice conservassent moins de 
respect pour la vertu!” There ne- 
ver was a better judge of female de- 
pravity than Cardinal de Retz, arch- 
bishop of Paris. And yet this wo- 
man, notorious for profligacy and 
corruption of heart, known and 
pointed at as one of the most vicious 
persons of a most vicious age, freel 
mixed with and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the most virtuous members of 
society: among others, of Madame 
de Sévigné ! * 

But, as we have mentioned the 
Marshal d’Hocquincourt, we may as- 
well give a further, but very short, 
notice respecting him. It will shew 
that honour was an unmeaning term, 
and that the highest personages were 
ever ready basely to sell their ser- 
vices to a sufficiently high bidder. 
Hocquincourt commanded at Pe- 
ronne; and it is a notorious fact, 
that the Spaniards were offering him, 
for the possession of the place, a 
higher sum than did the government 
of France for the retention of his 
fidelity! The charms of the Duchess 
de Chatillon were once more called 
into requisition. ‘The ‘duchess was 
placed as close prisoner under the 
care of the Abbé Fouquet, who 
forced her to write to the marshal, 
imploring him to accept the prnee 
of the cardinal minister as the price 
of her liberty. The marshal’s wife, 
who was fully aware of her hus- 
band’s intrigue with the duchess, 
was also employed as the venal 
agent of Mazarin against him, and 
used every possible argument to in- 
duce him to accept the six hundred 
thousand livres offered by the minis- 
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ter. He at length consented, and 
delivered over the place to his own 
eldest son, whom the mother had 
prevailed on the cardinal and the 
queen to name governor. The 
Duchess of Chatillon was set at li- 
berty; but her numberless infideli- 
ties shocked her lover, who, afraid of 
too close an approach to the royal 

resence, threw himself into the 

esdin, which had revolted; then 
took service with the Spaniards, and 
was at last killed in the defence of 
Dunkirk. 

Here are one or two other in- 
stances: — La MRochefoucauld and 
Turenne, during the civil war, thought 
less of glory or success than pleas- 
ing the Duchess de Longueville, 
Condé’s sister, beneath whose smiles 
each was anxious to bask. In a let- 
ter which Gondi writes to Turenne, 
among other representations to in- 
duce that warrior to terms of peace, 
he holds out to him the hopes of 
once more meeting a little “ grisette 
de la Rue des Petits Champs, qui Tu- 
renne amait de tout son ceur.” The 
Duc de Nemours, in love with the 
Duchess of Chatillon, of whom the 
great Condé was also enamoured, 
eagerly embraced the prince's cause, 
because she wished him to do so. 
The Duchess of Nemours endea- 
voured to obtain Condé’s liberty, that 
he might keep guard over the 
Duchess de Chatillon, and thus pre- 
vent her husband's infidelities. Cha- 
teauneuf, the keeper of the seals, at 
seventy years of age, became the 
sighing and dying swain before the 
divine presence of Madame de Rhodes, 
formerly Mademoiselle de Romoran- 
tin; and Gondi himself, in spite of 
his superiority in political intrigues, 
and undoubted abilities, was often 
guilty of indiscreet and imprudent 
acts, destructive to his best-arranged 
measures, and even placed his life in 
imminent danger, because of his weak- 
ness with women. To appease the 
jealousy of Mademoiselle de Chéy- 
reuse, he used an insulting expression 
towards the queen, which was re- 
peated to her, and this was the cause 
of her lasting hatred to him. The 
Princess de Guimenée, furious at 
having been abandoned, offered the 
queen her services for effecting the 
cardinal’s disappearance altogether 
from the scene of action, by inviting 
him to her hétel, and haying him 
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seized and confined in a dungeon 
below. Thecardinal was aware that 
a plan had been laid for his assassina- 
tion, and whenever he visited the 
Hotel de Chévreuse, he placed for 
his safety sentinels at the gate, these 
sentinels being quite close to those 
parading before the Palais Royal, 
where Anne of Austria resided. 
Gondi was quite careless about the 
insolence of such a proceeding, and 
the gross scandal which resulted to 
the family of De Chévreuse. He after- 
wards endeavoured to effect a mar- 
riage between Mademoiselle de Chéy- 
reuse and the Prince de Conti! 

The conduct of the French nation 
since the time of Louis XVI. will 
fully justify all our foregoing re- 
marks. When the oppressed Tiers 
Etats first called for the assembling 
of the States General, all that was 
demanded was the remedy of certain 
and definite grievances. Those griev- 
ances are minutely detailed by Mont- 
galliard in his History of France, 
and sufficiently and eloquently by 
Mr. Alison in his History of Europe. 
But the superior powers who evoked 
the storm of civil commotion could 
not afterwards allay it , indeed, they 
were the first to fall victims to its 
fury. ‘They were thought traitors to 
the nulenal cause, because they were 
moderate in their desires, and the 
true friends of humanity. The blood 
of the people, with the quickness of 
mercury, mounted at once to the de- 
gree of fever heat, and they were 
ready for any thing, however mon- 
strous, absurd, or contradictory. Li- 
berty was their grand want, and all 
the nation at once turned out afield, 
gave the view-holloa after liberty, 
went helter-skelter, a wild-goose chase 
of the animal, fairly run it down, and 
then discovered it to be thorough 
carrion, food utterly unfit for man or 
beast. Legislation became the order 
of the day, and every cobbler and 
mechanic, turning demagogue, shout- 
ed fustian about laws and _ consti- 
tutions with the mock gravity of so 
many mountebanks. Cruelty came 
into fashion, and every man, without 
more to do, tucked up his sleeves, 
and went to the work of slaughter 
with the savage delight of a Smith- 
field butcher. Religion was thought 
a bugbear, and the nation with one 
accord turned atheist. National 
safety was the grand desideratum, 
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and wer man played the spy upon 
his neighbour, and thought it a manly 
act to become the dilator of the friend 
of his bosom. Mankind was to be 
regenerated, and kingdoms converted 
into happy republics, and every shirt- 
less and breechless vagabond scam- 
pered off to the frontiers, while the 
words “ freedom to mankind!” were 
screamed forth from his splitting 
lungs. National glory rivetted their 
eyes, and the fierce and furious friends 
of liberty and freedom to mankind 
became, in a moment, the abject 
slaves of a successful soldier of for- 
tune, and, with uplifted voices, hailed 
him as emperor! In every turn of 
their shifting conduct the national 
vanity is fully displayed to the won- 
dering eyes of Europe. 

On the restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty, there was little to gratify 
that national vanity. The emigrant 
nobility and their king were too an- 
tiquated forthenation.* They wanted 
to re-establish religion on the basis 
of Jesuitism, and there was one uni- 
versal cry of execration against the 
priesthood. The forms of religion 
were ridiculed,—the churches were 
deserted, save by women and child- 
ren, or, perchance, some men, en~ 
feebled by old age, and ripe for the 
gloomy abodes ofdeath. ‘Then came 
the days of the second revolution, 
and even then the nation could not 
really define its wishes and wants. 
They chose a high personage as their 
chief. He was to be a kind of lord- 
lieutenant, an ephemeral consul, a 
something that might become a pliant 
tool in their hands. But the tool 
had an edge, and every body knows 
the adage about edged tools: the 
truth of this they found out to their 
cost. The ephemeral consul has 
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made himself perpetual dictator ; the 
bourgeois Duke of Orleans has be- 
come the dignified King of the French. 
He has proved himself, on the whole, 
every way worthy of his lofty posi- 
tion, and has been the means of con- 
ferring an infinity of benefits upon a 
fickle people, who have shewed them- 
selves towards him ungrateful and 
treacherous. Our aspirations, how- 
ever, are that he may be blessed with 
long life, though his years are already 
many and full; a that his policy 
of wisdom and peace may be stead- 
fastly pursued by the wise counsel- 
lors of his youthful successor. Still 
that people, so benefitted, so placed 
on the high path of social and poli- 
tical improvement, would have cut 
their monarch’s throat a dozen times 
had they been able! Still they are 
endeavouring to pursue the dancing 
lights of some undefined and unde- 
finable novitas rerum,—still, still they 
are dissatisfied. What is it that the 
nation requires? Can it say? We 
think not, and we patiently wait for 
a reply. 

Enough, however, of times present. 
Let us turn our attention to times 
past, and to that period which we 
ave especially selected, the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

The code of morals, like our own 
voluminous acts of parliament, was 
loosely constructed, and ill under- 
stood. Gallantry was unbounded 
amidst all classes. Subjects even 
fearlessly aspired to the good graces 
of queens. Anne of Austria was 
considered one of the most virtuous 
and most scrupulous ladies of her 
age, and yet it is well known that she 
became enamoured of the handsome 
and unprincipled Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; and full proof of this was given 


* On this point see our observations in No. 160 of Recina. The article is on 
Victor Hugo, and his then recent work upon the Rhine. 

t “ Le goiit de la galanterie était 4 cette époque répandu dans toutes les classes. 
Un libertinage hypocrite, si l’on peut parler ainsi, ne semblait attacher de prix qu’ aux 
aveux discrets et tardifs d’une passion sans espérance.e * * * Mais la galanterie 
du temps... née chez la nation Castillane ... tenait de son origine une exaggeration qui 
plaisait a l’imagination des femmes, qui flattait leur amour-propre, et dont la singu- 
larité, souvent voisine a l’extravagance n’etait cependant dépourvue ni d’agrément ni 
de delicatesse.”—Meémoires Inédites de Brienne, par Barriére ; preface, p.31. To illus- 
trate his remark, Barriére gives the following anecdote : —‘‘ Count d’Harcourt besieged 
Turin ; the Marquis of Léganis, with the Spanish troops, endeavoured to force the 
lines. The people within were starving ; the Spanish general tried in every way to 
supply their wants. By his orders the balls from the bombs were filled with victuals, 
and thrown into the city. They were sought for, and carefully opened. A Spaniard 
in his army sent thus to his hungry mistress within the walls a quantity of fat quails, 
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by her conduct in the gardens at 
Amiens, when the English envoy was 
conducting the fair Princess Hen- 
rietta to the arms of the royal Charles. 
The extravagant display in dress of 
Buckingham has become matter of 
history. When first presented to the 
court of France, he wore a mantle of 
grey velvet, which was embroidered 
with the finest pearls. All admired 
the splendour of his dress, but could 
not imagine how the pearls, as he 
walked, kept falling away. The 
crowd of courtiers struggled to pick 
them up, and presented them to him. 
“ Les mains qui les lui présentaient 
avec empressement,” says the his- 
torian, “ne pouvaient s’empécher de 
les prendre par la maniére noble, 
gracieuse, ¢t persuasive, dont il im- 
posait 4 chacun la nécessité de les 
garder.” 

As a proof of the consideration 
which Buckingham enjoyed in her 
esteem, Anne of Austria presented 
to him a shoulder-knot of tags, con- 
sisting of superb diamonds, the gift 
of her sayel husband. This anec- 
dote is confirmed by La Rochefou- 
cauld, in his Memoirs. The queen 
sent him “la veille de son depart, 
par Madame de Chévreuse, les ferrets 
d’aiguillettes de diamans dont elle 
était parée le jour de sa premiére 
audience.” Richelieu, for reasons 
which we shall presently set forth, 
had become the queen’s enemy. He 
had perceived the feeling between her 
and the ambassador; and, by means 
of the Countess de Lanoy, the queen's 
dame-d’-honneur, had heard of the 
gift to Buckingham. He bribed 
Buckingham’s mistress in England to 
cut off at a. ball a few of those tags, 
and send them to him. She did so; 
but Buckingham, on reaching home, 
was told of his loss by his valets. 
He despatched orders to the different 
ports that no packet-boat should be 
allowed to leave for France. Great 
was the noise in that country at this 
cessation of commerce. The shoul- 
der-knot of diamonds was, however, 
rendered perfect by the ready in- 
strumentality of a clever jeweller, 
and despatched by a secret mes- 
senger to Madame de Chévreuse, 
whom he informed of anticipated 
mischief, praying her to return the 
diamonds to the queen. The Car- 
dinal Richelieu, immediately that he 
received the tags, so surreptitiously 
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cut off, presented them to his sove- 
reign, and awakened his jealousy. 
The king, in angry terms, asked the 
queen to produce the shoulder-knot, 
which she readily did, to the con- 
fusion of both king and minister. 
The cardinal could not forgive her 
for her love for Buckingham. In 
the play of Mirame, which was partly 
his production, and performed in the 
theatre of his palace, before the queen 
and the court, were various bitter 
allusions to her attachment. Among 
other things, Mirame is made to pro- 
nounce the following lines :— 


“ Je me sens criminelle, aimant un 
étranger, 

Qui met pour mon amour cet état en 
danger.” 


At a later period, and at the queen’s 
intercession, there is no doubt that 
the duke betrayed his sovereign, by 
keeping back in the English ports 
the succours long promised to the 
Protestant insurgents of La Rochelle. 
It seems that Anne of Austria was 
first struck with Buckingham while 
dancing with him in a country dance, 
and that Richelieu at once perceived 
that the elegant and noble stranger 
was making a deep inroad upon her 
heart. 

This spirit of gallantry was com- 
mon throughout Europe. In Spain 
as in France, at the Escurial as at 
the Louvre, subjects dared to raise 
their enamoured eyes to their sove- 
reigns; the violence of their love 
enabled them to overleap the slight 
barriers of audacity. At Madrid, the 
Count de Villa-Medina fell despe- 
rately in love with Elizabeth of 
France, who had espoused Philip IV. 
of Spain and the Indies. He for some 
time tortured his ingenuity how he 
could obtain an interview with the 
crowned object of his secret aspira- 
tions. At length he bethought him- 
self of a scheme worthy of a native 
of the romantic clime which had 
given birth to no less a personage 
than the renowned Don Quixote of 
La Mancha. He ordered a splen- 
did fée in his palace, which was 
honoured by the presence of the 
whole court. The queen had also 
consented to be of the number of 
his guests. To accomplish his de- 
sign, he had laid the train for a con- 
flagration of his palace in the moment 
of high festivity. The train took 
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effect, the palace was fired, the dan- 
ger was, as the host intended, great, 
the queen’s life was in jeopardy, when 
he caught her up in his arms, and, 
thus escaping, saved her life. That 
one embrace, however, made him a 
beggar. Even in the moment of im- 
minent peril, Spanish etiquette would 
not allow a subject to contaminate 
by his base touch the sacred person 
of royalty. He was epee by the 
confiscation of all his possessions. 
Yet that slight taste of happiness 
fully repaid him. 

Disorder and immorality were ob- 
servable among the ecclesiastical 
ranks, then formed of heterogeneous 
materials. Priests became soldiers, 
bishops and cardinals commanded 
armies. Sourdis, archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, shared the perils and the glory 
of the Count d'Harcourt, whose 
squadron insulted Sardinia, and took 
the islands of Ste. Marguerite. The 
Cardinal de la Vallette became a 
valiant leader of the armies of France, 
while the Cardinal-Infant led on the 
troops of Spain to battle. The Church 
possessed many prelates who had 
never received ordination to the priest- 
hood. ‘The direction of religious 
communities, and the highest eccle- 
siastical dignities, were bestowed upon 
children. ‘The celebrated Mére An- 
gélique Arnauld was appointed abbess 
of Port Royal when only eleven 
years of age. Odet de Chatillon, 
bishop of Beauyais, and the Cardinal- 
Infant, were not eleven years of age 
when they severally received the hat 
and enna from the holy father. Of 
lay bishops, we believe that the bi- 
shopric of Osnaburg offers one of the 
very few instances in the present 
times. 

The members of the Church cared 
little to maintain even the appearance 
of sanctity of demeanour. Cardinal 
Richelieu made himself conspicuous 
for his amours. ‘The severe and all- 
powerful minister could bend his soul 
from the high regions of politics to 
the low sublunary affairs of gallantry 
and love. He became himself des- 
perately enamoured of Anne of Aus- 
tria. The younger Count de Brienne, 


* Mémoires de Madame de Motteville, t. i. p. 357. 

+ ‘* Monsieur le Cardinal,” he says, “hated, to the last degree, Madame la 
Princesse de Guiménée, because he was persuaded that she bad secretly thwarted his 
views towards Anne of Austria, and had also taken part in the trick played him by 
Madame Deforgi, dame-d'atour, when she conveyed to the queen-mother, Mary de 
Medicis, a love-letter, which he had written to the queen, her daughter-in-law,” 
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a plain speaker, says, in his Memoirs, 
that “ Le cardinal avait eu la pensée 
de mettre un terme a sa sterilite, 
mais on l’eu remercia civilement, dit 
la chronique oi je tire ce fait.” Ma- 
dame de Motteville also states the 
fact of the cardinal having proffered 
his tender addresses to the queen, and 
that upon the authority of the queen 
herself.* ‘The incident is also con- 
firmed by Cardinal de Retz.t Anne 
of Austria and her confidante, thie 
Duchess de Chévreuse, were once 
talking merrily together, when the 
fancy struck the latter that it would 
be a laughable thing to make the 
grave and holy cardinal dance a 
sprightly saraband before her mis- 
tress. “Il est passionément épris, 
madame,” said the duchess; “je ne 
sache rien qu'il ne fit pour plaire a 
votre majesté. Voulez-vous que je 
vous l’envoie, un soir, dans votre 
chambre, vétu en baladin; et que je 
oblige & dunser ainsi une sarabande ?” 
The queen was then young, gay, and 
laughter-loving ; and she relished the 
notion. The cardinal consented ; he 
hugged himself in the vain glory of 
his conquest. His eminence was 
dressed in pantaloons of green velvet, 
and had appended to his garters small 
bells of silver; thus, with castanets 
in hand, he danced, accompanied by 
the celebrated violinist, Boccau. Se- 
veral spectators, with Vautier and 
Beringhem, were concealed behind a 
large folding screen, the cardinal 
being kept in-ignorance of that fact. 
All laughed immensely at the ges- 
tures and appearance of the sanctified 
performer. “ Whocould help laugh- 
ing,” asks the Count de Brienne, 
“since, fifty years after the event, I 
cannot help bursting with laughter 
at it myself?” After the dance, Boc- 
cau retired, and the declaration of 
love was made with every formality. 
“ La princesse la traita toujours de 
pantalonnade et ses dédains, assaison- 
nés du sel de la plaisanterie,” so mor- 
tified the vain prelate, that he always 
afterwards was her bitter enemy. 

It is also said, and it was uni- 
versally believed, that the son of 
M. de Bouthillier, so celebrated under 
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the name of Chavigny, which he 
derived from property in Touraine, 
was in reality the son of the Cardinal 
Richelieu. Madame de Bouthillier, 
who never loved her husband, was 
never guilty, during her whole life, 
but of that one infidelity. “ If that 
be so,” says the Count de Brienne, 
quaintly, “ M. de Chavigny is cer- 
tainly under greater obligations to 
the cardinal than he ever was to 
M. de Bouthillier, since the former 
eyer loved him as a son, and heaped 
upon him every possible benefit.” 

The soul that made the cabinets of 
Europe tremble at its machinations, 
was easily deceived by the women to 
whom it proffered its homage. Ma- 
rion de Lorme, “qui était,” says the 
Cardinal de Retz, “un peu moins 
(un prostituée,” was one of the car- 
dinal’s favourites. She visited openly 
at his palace, until that whimsical 
beauty abandoned him for Des Bar- 
reaux. He was often to be seen in 
the streets of Paris, in disguise, pro- 
ceeding to the abode of Madame de 
Fruges, who had been previously 
abandoned by Buckingham, and by 
De l'Epienne. Ninon de Lenclos, 
also, at sixteen years of age, in- 
spired him with passion when he 
was verging upon the staid age of 
fifty. Marion de Lorme was his 
agent, and she offered the young 
Ninon 50,000 crowns as the price of 
her favours. The wayward Ninon 
flatly refused the cardinal’s mag- 
nificent offer, for she had, after the 
death of Cinq - Mars, turned her 
eyes upon a simple counsellor of the 
parliament of Paris. 

Mazarin also, upon the authority 
of the Duchess of Orleans, who gives 
the fact in her correspondence, was 
secretly married to the Queen-Regent 
of France. She declares that the 
details of this marriage were well 
known, and that the very door and 
staircase were pointed out by which 
the cardinal-minister every night 
obtained access to the royal apart- 
ment. She further says that these 
clandestine marriages were at that 
period very common,* and cites the 
example of Henrietta, widow of the 
unfortunate Charles I., who married 
secretly son chevalier d honneur. 
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Cardinal de Retz had always a 
dozen love-adventures on hand, and 
he details them in his Memoirs as 
plain matters of fact, and with un- 
blushing effrontery. The frankness 
of his avowals are surprising, and 
Bossuet has well said of him, “ Qu’on 
ne pouvait ni l’estimer, ni le craindre, 
ni le hair & demi.” In the very 
midst of his plots, schemes, and con- 
trivances, when he is surrounded with 
danger, his light, buoyant, fickle 
heart, is struck with the beauty of 
some new face, and endeavouring 
to inveigle the fair possessor into his 
power by all the artful manceuvres 
of a thoroughly unscrupulous man of 
the world. He got tired of Madame 
de Pommereul, and of Mademoiselle 
de Chévreuse, “ whose beauty was 
that of an angel, and whose head was 
that of a fool” (such is his own state- 
ment), and was filled with admira- 
tion at the opening charms of the 
young Madernoiselle de la Loupe, 
then engaged to be married to the 
Count d'Olonne. This critical po- 
sition of the lady was only a further 
incentive to the cardinal. While one 
morning with Monsieur, his patron, 
he saw the palace invaded by 300 
rapscallions of the city, who, crying 
that he wanted to reconcile Monsieur 
with Mazarin and the court, threat- 
ened to kill him. De Retz boldly 
descended, expostulated with the 
mob, and bullied their leader with 
such effect that the people dispersed, 
and he took shelter at Madame de 
Sévigné’s,t of whose daughter, Ma- 
demoiselle de la Vergne, afterwards 
the celebrated Madame de Lafayette, 
the cardinal’s friend, the young Duc 
de Brissae was also enamoured. He 
asked the lady of the house for her 
- offices with De la Loupe, who 
ived next door, and who was on 
terms of closest friendship with her 
own daughter. The fair friends had 
even had a door made in the garden- 
wall that they might have free com- 
munication with each other. The 
cardinal ingenuously tells us that the 
= offices he that day required of 

fadame de la Vergne were of a 
nature @ effaroucher une prude. “I 
seasoned my request,” he adds, “ with 
so many good intentions and honour- 





They seem still to be somewhat in vogue; witness the example set by the 
Duchess de Berri ; Christina, queen-dowager of Spain; and Maria-Louise of Austria, 
widow of Napoleon. 

t She was married to a relation of the husband of the celebrated marquise. 
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able views ...I said that I only 
wanted to procure through her means 
une bonne, chaste, pure, et sainte amitié, 
that the lady yielded her consent.” 
The end was, that Madame de la 
Vergne introduced him to the 
young De la Loupe, and every 
evening Brissac and-~Gondi pro- 
ceeded to the lady’s to try the 
full discharge of their seductive 
powers upon the hearts of the two 
youthful beauties. For these nightly 
visits, under the very nose of the 
mother of one of the objects, Gondi 
attired himself in the full costume of 
an elegant gallant of the period. 
The cardinal, however, was foiled in 
his pursuit of the coquettish beauty, 
not because she was on the eve of 
marriage, not because she was diffi- 
cult of conquest, but from the simple 
fact that the cardinal had been an- 
ticipated by the Marquis de Beauv- 
ron, who had obtained full possession 
of the lady's affections. Mademoi- 
selle de la Loupe shortly afterwards 
entered the holy state of matrimony 
with the Count d’Olonne, and only 
a few months had elapsed when the 
happy couple separated never to be 
reunited. Her after-life seems to have 
been regulated according to the ap- 
proved fashion of numberless beauties 
of the age; and her name has been 
coupled with those of the Count 
de Beauvron, the Duc de Caudale, 
St. Evremond, the Abbé de Vil- 
larceaux, the Comte de Guiche, and 
a host of other well-known gal- 
lants. The successes of the Car- 
dinal de Retz in the boudoir present 
a formidable list. They must have 
depended upon his display of wit and 
the charm of his conversation, for in 
person, if T'allement des Reaux is to 
be believed, and there is no reason to 
doubt him, he was “ un petit homme 
noir, & yue trés basse, mal fait, laid, 
et mal-adroit de ses mains a toutes 
choses.” 

In one word, as to the morals of 
the ecclesiastics of the period, let it 
not be forgotten that Moliére’s Tar- 
tuffe was the exact portraiture of a 
living model ! 

We have given the character of 
the regular clergy, let us be allowed a 
word of comment upon the religieuses. 
The troubles arising from civil com- 
motion and constant danger had 
compelled a multitude of them to 
quit their conyents, and seek safety 
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within the fortifications of the me- 
tropolis. The soldiery were ill-paid, 
and wild, plundering and licentious. 
From contamination with these, the 
religieuses were obliged to fly away. 
But the refugees from cloistral seclu- 
sion were not spared amid the ribald 
and profligate crowds of Paris. Many 
became easy victims of designing 
Lovelaces, and, by their incontinent 
lives, added greatly to the scandals 
of the age. Their apt conduct not 
only outraged morals, but every ap- 
pearance of decency. But all others, 
bad and depraved as they were, were 
fairly beaten in the career of self- 
abandonment and sin by the inmates 
of the abbey of Longchamps. The 
abbey, founded in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Bois de Bou- 
logne by the sister of the monarch, 
Saint Louis, and richly endowed by 
that princess, had been abstracted 
from the visitorial powers of the 
Bishop of Paris and the regular 
clergy, and placed under the direction 
of the brother-minors, otherwise the 
cordeliers of the order of Saint 
Francis. Thence resulted the relax- 
ation of rules, and that notorious 
disorder for which this holy esta- 
blishment became so unhappily con- 
spicuous. These disorders had been 
perpetuated from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and had augmented yearly until 
the times of the Regency and the 
Fronde. The parloirs were ever open 
to visitors : men of fashion and intrigue 
obtained easy access to the inmates of 
the establishment, without the know- 
ledge of the mother-abbess. The 
confessors came at night under the 
pretext of obeying the calls of their 
sacred office, and thus at all undue 
hours held intercourse with their 
Vitiated pénitents. Many of them 
received freely large bribes from dis- 
guised gallants, and allowed them to 
take their places in the confessional- 
boxes; young men of fashion were 
often discovered within the abbey, 
in wanton converse with the young 
nuns, having been secretly admitted 
by them or by the seurs touriéres, 
with whom the fréres mineurs were 
on terms of the grossest familiarity. 
The rectors of the establishment and 
the provincial fathers, who were the 
ecclesiastical superiors of the abbess, 
in place of assisting her in the desired 
work of reformation and the punish- 
ment of transgressions, eyen revoked 
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and annulled all her measures for 
that purpose. This rapidly increased 
the disorder, insubordination, and 
excesses, which became unbounded, 
when the proximity of hostile armies 
around Paris forced the whole com- 
munity of Longchamps. to seek 
shelter within the walls of the capi- 
tal. The sisters, who had so perti- 
naciously . resisted their superior’s 
authority, now defying all restraint, 
threw it off altogether, launched un- 
blushingly into every kind of extrava- 
gant conduct. They were to be seen, 
still preserving their holy costume, 
which was the emblem of severe chas- 
tity and purity of life, while they dis- 
played meretricious ornaments, were 
covered with chains and jewels, and 
leading lives of voluptuous abandon- 
ment. Under pretext of visiting their 
relations and friends, they absented 
themselves and passed days and nights 
in company with the dissolute com- 
panions of their pleasures. The ab- 
bess determined to appeal to corrective 
authority. At the instance of the 

rocureur - général, the abbey of 

ongchamps was, by a decree of 
parliament, placed under the super- 
vision of the Bishop of Paris, but 
the fréres mineurs would not recog- 
nise the decree; and besides, little or 
nothing was to be expected from the 
licentious De Retz, who, in his capa- 
city of coadjutor, administered in the 
metropolitan diocess. It was well 
known, moreover, that he would 
never countenance any measure cal- 
culated to infringe upon the privileges 
of a monastic order devoted to his 
interests, and who, on account of the 
number and wealth of their establish- 
ments, maintained considerable in- 
fluence in Paris. ‘The abbess at length 
addressed her remonstrances to the 
holy father himself, and, by his di- 
rections, the Cardinal de la Roche- 
foucauld wrote to Vincent de Paul 
to draw up a —_ upon the matter. 
That pious ecclesiastic did so, and, 
after the troubles of the Fronde, 
some degree of order was established 
in the abbey of Longchamps. How- 
ever efficacious this reform was, the 
abbey could never vie in severity of 
discipline with Port Royal aux 
Champs, which had been superin- 
tended by Angélique Arnauld. This 
lady, forty years before this period, 
had refused to her own father per- 
mission to come within the holy pre- 
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cinct of the cloisters of which she was 
so efficient a superior. 

The inhabitants of Paris could with 
difficulty leave the city for purposes 
of pleasure ; it was only the wealthy 
who could afford to indulge in long 
journeys, which were very expensive. 
Communications, not only between 
different countries, but between dif- 
ferent provinces of the same country, 
were difficult in the extreme. Queen 
Elizabeth of England rode on horse- 
back during her progresses, and that 
very slowly, although English roads 
were then, as now, incalculably su- 
perior to the roads in France, which 
were beside infested by large bands 
ofrobbers. These robbers were prin- 
cipally poor gentlemen, who, on in- 
telligence from their spies of any 
rich booty, would congregate for 
purposes of capture, and then dis- 
perse, taking refuge in their houses 
and castles. They would even some- 
times attack walled towns. Besides 
these, roving and marauding soldiers 
pillaged and devastated mercilessly, 
carrying away persons of considera- 
tion from their chateaux, and setting 
high ransoms upon their heads. It 
required more than three days to 
journey from Rouen to Paris, and 
more than ten days to journey from 
Paris to Lyons. Locomotion was 
very difficult, and thus it was that 
Paris remained always full, and gaiety 
and diversion, in the absence of every 
thing else, became the great desire 
of life. Theatres, ceremonials, fes- 
tivities, ballets, masked balls, and 
foires were multiplied. Of foires, 
there were several in Paris; but that 
of Saint Germain carried away the 
palm for attractiveness, and the hold- 
ing of it was reckoned an event of 
importance by the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. It lasted from the 3d of 
February until the Holy Week, and 
often long afterwards. ‘The high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, were 
all assembled on the spot. “ A tout 
ce qui pouvait étre utile aux besoins 
de "homme, & son luxe, a ses voluptés. 
se joignait encore tout ce qui pouvait 
exciter sa curiosité ou tenter sa cu- 
pidité : des animaux rares, des faiseurs 
de tours, des loteries, des jeux de 
hasard.” The commonalty usually 
went thither during the day, the 
nobles during the night, always 
masked and disguised, without a 
retinue, without any marks of rank 
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emblazoned upon their carriages, with 
coachmen and lackeys in plain clothes, 
and also masked. The thousands of 
lustres, flambeaux, and torches, gave 
the whole scene the appearance of a 
fairy-like illumination. Gay shops 
were opened by goldsmiths, mercers, 
jewellers, lacemen, picture - sellers, 
and dealers in costly silks, and in 
mirrors, then rare articles of traffic. 
There were dark and mysterious 
alleys favourable to love and intrigue; 
there were banks and lotteries for 
gamblers; there was free scope for 
libertinism and vice in all its ramifi- 
cations. When Mademoiselle re- 
turned from exile at her chateau de 
Fargeau, Mazarin asked her what 
she had regretted most among all the 
amusements of the capital, and she 
unhesitatingly answered, “ The mas- 
querades, the fair of St. Germain, and 
the promenade of the Cours.” Having 
described the fair, we will bestow a 
word or two upon the other amuse- 
ments. 

To explain the position of the 
course, it is necessary to state that 
Paris possessed its fortifications, flank- 
ed with bastions, the whole city being 
surrounded by ramparts and a deep 
ditch. The Place des Victoires, the 
Place Venddéme, and the Place Louis 
XV., did not yet exist. The Lux- 
embourg or Palais Orleans, was with- 
out the city, and its gardens, as well 
as those of the Palais Cardinal or 
Palais Royal, were as sacred from 
public intrusion as the gardens of 
our own Buckingham Palace. The 
only public promenades within the 
city were the Place Royale (the 
Marais), the Gardens of the Temple, 
which no longer exist, and those of 
the Tuileries; but the last-named 
were narrow and mean, not having 
yet undergone the magic change ac- 
complished by the genius of Le 
Nostre. Beyond these were what 
was called Le Pont Tournant, which 
existed at the period of the Revolu- 
tion. The whole of the Champs Ely- 
sées were wide fields without a single 
plantation. Roads traversed these 
fields to the gates of St. Honoré, 
near the existing Eglise de la Ma- 
deleine, and of the Conférence, placed 
at the extremity of the terrace of the 
Tuileries on the side of the Seine. 
The road from this gate wound along 
the bank of the river and reached the 
Cours la Reine, named after Marie 
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de Medicis, during whose regency 
and by whose orders it was formed. 
The course consisted of three alleys 
of trees considerably more than two 
miles in length, and was inclosed 
within a deep ditch, and two immense 
and handsome gates of iron at either 
extremity. This promenade was de- 
stroyed in 1723, but during its ex- 
istence it was the constant place of 
resort and recreation for the most 
fashionable portion of Parisian so- 
ciety. 

The third regret of the Princess of 
Orleans was the absence of mas- 
querades. It really seems as though 
all life at that period were one pro- 
longed masquerade. When that jo- 
vial soldier of fortune, the Duke of 
Lorraine, visited Paris in 1653, the 
Duchesses of Chatillon and Mont- 
bazon urged him with questions as 
to the nature of the negotiation which 
had brought him there. He jumped 
from his seat, seized each by the 
hand, and began capering, “ Allons, 
mesdames,” said he, “ appelons les 
violons, dansons, amusons nous ; c’est 
ainsi qu’on doit négocier avec les 
dames.” And, indeed, all seriousness 
of demeanour seemed to have been 
banished from life, and society to 
have lapsed into a feverish perturbed 
dream of frivolity and voluptuous- 
ness. The causes which brought 
about the war of the Fronde were of 
long standing and sufficiently cogent ; 
but the troubles were prolonged 
through the light and dissipated cha- 
racter of the principal leaders, who 
allowed themselves to be impelled 
by feelings and passions of which 
children might almost have been 
ashamed; and its butcheries and 
horrors were consummated amidst, 
so to speak, fiddling and dancing. 

It was, we again say, the high car- 
nival tide for masquerades. Disguises 
werecommon among men and women, 
among the highest and lowest classes 
of society, and upon every occasion. 

The following anecdote respecting 
the Duke of Lorraine will shew how 
common these disguises were, and the 
laxity of conduct universally pre- 
valent between the sexes. The duke 
requested Mademoiselle de Ché vreuse 
to go with him to the Place Royale 
on a certain occasion, when a crowd 
of loungers were to enjoy a concert 
of violins. He, however, wished to 
preserve the incognito ; and, to gratify 
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him, it was decided that his person 
should be concealed under a large 
black searf belonging to the Abbess 
de Maugiron, and thus disguised 
Mademoiselle de Chévreuse would 
pass him as her own sister, the Ab- 
bess de Pont aux Dames. On ar- 
riving at the Place Royale, the 
young lady and her companion met 
Mademoiselle de Rambouillet with 
Madame de Souvré and Made- 
moiselle d'Harcourt, who were in a 
carriage. These ladies were sur- 
prised to see Mademoiselle de Chév- 
reuse on foot at such an hour and in 
so public a place, and Mademoiselle 
de Rambouillet asked her friend who 
was that tall person in black, who 
kept so apart. ‘The latter whis- 
pered her companion’s name, and 
turning to the duke said, “ My sis- 
ter, why do you so keep apart, 
surely you are not afraid of our 
most intimate friends?” The duke 
thereupon approached, but so anxious 
was he not to betray himself that 
his answers to all their questions 
was only by signs. Mademoiselle 
de Rambouillet in vain invited them 
into the carriage. “ Had the duke 
mounted,” she afterwards said to 
Conrart, “in order to frighten so 
great a warrior, I should have in- 
stantly cried out, ‘ Make haste, coach- 
man, drive fast to the Pont Neuf, we 
are all Mazarinists, and we have got 
the bold M. de Lorraine prisoner, 
and we wish to throw him into the 
river.’” 

It was on the return of the court 
from Lyons in 1659 that masque- 
rades came most fully into vogue. 
The queen’s authority could effect 
little or nothing against the disor- 
ders resulting from such diversions. 
“ Disguises are all the rage,” says 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, in her 
Memoirs. “We had the most beau- 
tiful masquerade in the world.” And 
she proceeds to state that she and 
Mademoiselle de Villeroi were dressed 
as peasant girls. “My body,” she 
continues, “ was laced up with pearls 
and fixed together with diamonds ; 
there was an abundance of jewels 
every where.” The Comte de Guiche, 
the Due de Roqueaure, Péguilain 
(afterwards the Duc de Lauzun, who 
espoused mademoiselle, and was sent 
to the same prison with the ex-surin- 
tendant of the finances, the cele- 
brated Fouquet), and the Marquis 
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de Villeroi, constituted the band of 
shepherds. The king and the cour- 
tiers of his suite were tricked out as 
old men, and all the ladies of his 
party as old women. “The queen,” 
adds mademoiselle, “ was exceedingly 
pleased with our appearance, which 
is no small praise. We went to the 
arsenal, where the Marshal de la 
Meilleraye entertained a very large 
party.” This same masquerade was 
repeated at the desire of the queen 
herself. Mademoiselle presents us 
to the curious details of the mas- 
querades given by the Chevalier de 
Sillery, the Countess d'Olonne and 
the Prince de Marsillac, then her 
lover. These details confirm all 
that Bussy has said in his Amours of 
the Gauls of the principal personages 
of that period. The Chevalier de 
Gramont, who was also paying at- 
tention to the Countess d'Olonne at 
the time of Marsillac’s success, was 
used to say of him, as he was not 
overburdened with sense, that he, 
like another vigorous Samson, had 
overcome his rivals with the jaw-bone 
of an ass. 

In addition to these masquerades, 
where decorum of demeanour was 
recklessly cast aside, giving place to 
open and unblushing licentiousness, 
there was a multiplicity of royal 
ballets performed at court, where 
the king, his brother, and the highest 
nobles, figured in various characters. 
The Surintendant Fouquet, who 
affected regal splendour, invited the 
élite of society to magnificent repasts. 
The cardinal, though fond of money, 
and hating extravagance, did the 
same, and balls, comedies, pantalon- 
nades, and various diversions, were 
given by all those who from their 
position were able to do so. Never 
was pleasure pursued with greater or 
more determined efforts to seize and 
possess its evanescent enjoyment. 

As to plays, Cardinal Richelieu 
had not only been their grand encour- 
ager, but was proud of being a play- 
wright himself. A theologian, a pre- 
late, a cardinal, a minister, and a 
warrior, he wished to be a poet and a 
man of fashion. His desire was to 
appear before bewildered France as 
an universal genius. He sketched 
subjects for Rotrou, L’Etoile, Colle- 
let, Boisrobert, and the youthful au- 
thor of Mélite, who had not yet 
become the great Corneille. We 
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have already alluded to Mirame, of 
which the cardinal was partly the 
author. It was a vile composition, 
yet enthusiastically applauded when 
rformed in the Theatre of the 
alais Cardinal. “TI x eut cette 
année (1641),” says the Abbé de Ma- 
rolles, “ force, magnificence, dans le 
palais du Cardinal, pour la grande 
comédie de Mirame, qui fut représen- 
tée devant le roi et la reine, avec des 
machines qui faisaient lever le -soleil et 
la lune, et paraitre la mer dans Téloi- 
gnement chargée de vaisseux.” 

The French, it seems, were greatly 
in advance of us in all matters of 
theatrical scenery. However that 
be, the cardinal was wont to give 
splendid fétes, at which the most re- 
markable thing was that M. de Va- 
lency, bishop of Chartres, afterwards 
Archbishop of Rheims, did the hon- 
ours as master of the ceremonies. 
He appeared in a “habit court,” and 
money a collation to the queen, 
laving as assistants many officers of 
the household, carrying twenty ba- 
sins of gilt vermilion, filled with 
sugared citrons and condiments. Af- 
ter the comedy, with which the 
evening’s entertainments always com- 
menced, a grand ball followed, when 
the queen took her place on the haut 
dais, and his eminence took his place 
a step behind her in gay attire ; as, for 
instance, in a “manteau long de 
taffetas, couleur de feu, sur une si- 
marre de petite étoffe noire, ayant le 
collet et le rebord d’en bas fourrés 
@hermine.” ‘Thus was it that Louis 
XIV. became fond of gaicty from 
his earliest years. His father, 
Louis XIIL., forbidding in manners 
and appearance as he was, and satur- 
nine in temperament, nevertheless 
often came to dance at the ballets 
given in his honour by the good 
citizens of Paris. He was attended 
by a troop of gay courtiers, and was 

resent at the high festival, and 
ighted the fire of St. Jean on the 
Place de Gréve. The boy-king, ac- 
companied, by his mother and his 
brother the Duc d’Anjou, honoured 
the city for the same purpose. The 
provost of the merchants, the sheriffs, 
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and the other high officials of the 
city, presented the young monarch 
with a bouquet, a scarf, and a crown 
of flowers. He was followed by Car- 
dinal Mazarin, his minister ; by Mar- 
shal Villeroi, his governor; by the 
Duc de Joyeuse, his grand chamber- 
lain; by the Count d'Harcourt, his 
grand squire; and the Count de 

harost, the captain of his guards. 
The infant monarch descended into 
the Place, went three times round 
the pile, to which he afterwards set 
fire with his own royal little hand. 
A grand collation was afterwards 
given at the Hétel de Ville, which 
was well adapted to the royal little 
appetite, since “Sur la table du roi 
selevait un rocher de confitures qui 
avait cing pieds de haut, et dod 
jaillissait une fontaine d'eau de fleurs 
d’orange.” This was the first féte 
that little Louis ever attended. He 
continued throughout his after-life 
fond of amusements of every descrip- 
tion,* especially ballets, which were 
multiplied at the royal palace, and in 
which he loved to appear, sometimes 
in various characters during the same 
evening. These ballets, which made 
the fortune of Benserade, the poet 
and flatterer, were for the most part 
pieces occasion, written and per- 
formed to please a reigning mistress 
or a rising favourite. It was not 
until the death of the parsimonious 
Mazarin that Louis XIV. launched 
out into that extravagance of parade, 
ceremonies, and expenditure, which 
has given such a glow of magnificence 
to his reign. Immediately after that 
event the court removed to Fontaine- 
bleau, where a series of festivities 
took place worthy of description in 
some eastern romance. The mo- 
narch was in the first flush of youth, 
he had recently married, and the de- 
licate condition of his young queen 
oromised fair succession to the throne. 
Ie was attended by the queen-mo- 
thers, Anne of Austria and Henrietta 
of England, whose amiable daughter 
had lately espoused monsieur, the 
king’s brother. These two were also 
of the royal party. The circle was 
increased by many princesses, who 


* Mazarin stinted the royal table, and the regent, Anne of Austria, submitted to 
his parsimonious administration without a murmur. 


The ladies attached to the person 


of the queen were actually without any table at the palace. ‘“ Aprés le souper de la 
reine,” says the veridical Madame de Motteville, ‘“ nous en mangeons les restes sans 
ordre ni mesure, nous servant pour tout appareil de sa serviette a laver, et du reste 


de son pain!” 
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-had also been regently. married, by 
all the celebrated courtly beauties of 
the time, and. by the ‘gayest nobles. 
The heroes of the Fronde had made 
their submission. Condé and Beau- 
fort had dwindled down into supple 
courtiers. Fontainebleau became the 
centre of gaiety, and ingenuity was 
taxed to the uttermost to vary the 
general amusement. Ballets, come- 
dies, concerts, water-parties, caval- 
cades, carousals, carriage-parties into 
the forest, the chase, the festivities in 
the open air, followed by various 
amusements, the masquerades, the 
night-parties with the illuminations 
and displays of fireworks, were pre- 
sented and occurred daily during the 
several months of the court’s sojourn 
at Fontainebleau. Imagination was 
wrought up to a degree of transcen- 
dentalism, and hearts were lost and 
won with unspeakable facility. It 
seemed, says a writer, that Voluptu- 
ousness was eager to surround with 
her garlands and cover with her 
flowers that throne, the possession of 
which she was ever jealous to dispute 
with Glory.- All these festivities 
were for one object, and that object 
was to please and retain the heart of 


the simple, tender, and truthful La’ 


Valliére. . 

Our space forbids us to indulge in 
many further remarks, although we 
have still curious things to say re- 
specting Louis XIV.; about the wil- 
fulness of his love towards beauty 
when young, and of his characteris- 
tics in old age, when the widow of 
the gross, yet witty Scarron, became 
the mistress of his heart and actions. 
We cannot, however, conclude with- 
out one or two further remarks. 

“ Tart de la danse,” as the French 
emphatically call it, was then held in 
high consideration. ‘The younger 
Brienne, in his Memoirs, describes 
the requisites for the education of a 
young man of fashion, and among 
the prime objects he places riding, 
fencing, leaping, and dancing. In- 
deed, Brienne enters into some curi- 
ous details as to his proficiency in 
each, especially in leaping and vault- 
ing. Louis XIV., ae always, like 
our George IV., studied personal ap- 
pearance, and particularly dignity of 
carriage, favoured the professors of 
“Tart de la danse,” In 1661 the 
monarch by letters patent established 
in the city of Paris “Une Académie 
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Royale de Danse, composée des plus 
expérimentés au dit art, pour conferer 
entre eux des faits de la danse, aviser 
et délibérer sur les moyens de la 
perfectionner, et corriger les abus et 
défauts qui peuvent y avoir été, ou 
étre ci-aprés introduits.” Shortly 
afterwards the Académie Royale de 
Musique was created, under yet more 
favourable conditions. “ Voulons et 
nous plait,” says the royal missive, 
“que tous gentilshommes, et damoi- 
selles y puissent chanter sans que, 
pour ce, is soient censés déroger 4 
leurs titres de noblesse, priviléges, 
charges, droits, immunités.” Thus 
music had the ascendancy over danc- 
ing. The two establishments were 
afterwards amalgamated, and we be- 
lieve the original charters still exist, 
by which it would seem that even at 
the present moment the highest no- 
bles might with impunity figure on 
the stage, and indulge their inclina- 
tion for roulades, pirouettes, and ca- 
pers ; they can by so doing, in short, 
still preserve their nobility. The 
opera owes its privileges to Baptiste 
le Violon, afterwards le Sieur de 
Lulli, Surintendant de la Musique de 
la Chambre*du Roi. 

The nobles of France had at one 
period lived on terms of the greatest 
freedom and familiarity with their 
monarchs, and Henry III. was the 
first to insist upon a show of deference, 
for, not content that they should as- 
sist him at dinner with their heads 
bare, conformably to the custom of 
his predecessors, he surrounded his 
table with a barrier, so that the at- 
tendant nobles were prevented from 
speaking to him. This they could do 
before in all freedom. But the 
routine of. court life took a very 
different turn in the reign of the 
haughty and imperious Louis XIV. 
The étigiette and. stiff ceremonies of 
the court of Spain have become mat- 
ters of history, but the court of 
France could vie with the other in 
all that pertained to stateliness of 
dignity and circumvolved ceremo- 
nials. Speaking of the “ Grand 
Monargue,” Monsieur de Barriére 
says, “ Le cérémonial reglait tous les 
instans de la vie, assistait & son lever, 
le suivait au conseil, 4 table, dans ses 
jardins, et pendant son sommeil, 
s'asseyait méme au pied de son lit, 
comme un spectre importun qu'on ne 
pouvait écarter,” There was 4 atrict 
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rule, even to the tying of the king’s 
very garters. The same ceremonies 
surrounded the queen. Permission 
to wear a certain form of a coat, 
or to have a place in his carriage, 
the honour of following him to 
the chase, or to be admitted into 
his presence in his palace, were 
marks of signal grace and favour. 
At the siege of Namur, Vauban, for 
the first time, dined with his majesty ; 
and the minister's joy, in consequence, 
knew no bounds. The Duc d’En- 
ghien forgot all resentment towards 
the court when he obtained the 
grandes entrées. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
grand-daughter of Henry IV., niece 
of three queens, and the first cousin 
of Louis XIV., has filled her Memoirs 
with perpetual complaints respecting 
the refusals of the honours due to 
her rank. She even wept frequently 
over the deprivation. ‘The object of 
such fond desire was permission to 
have the right, to the exclusion of 
the other princesses, of “ Un carrosse 
cloué et des valets de pied & chausses 
rétroussées !” Deadly quarrels ori- 
ginated in claims for precedence for 
a particular seat, for coattails of a 
certain fashion. Public bodies, grave 
from the years of their members and 
their employments, were not slow in 
taking active parts in such disputes. 
When Te Deum was singing at Notre 
Dame in 1640 for the victory at 
Casal, the parliament of Paris came 
forth from the cathedral with as much 
pride as if they had themselves 
beaten the Spaniards. ‘The cause of 
triumph was, that the French and 
the Swiss guards had fronted them 
and had had their batks turned upon 
the members of the Chamber of Ac- 
counts. 

Louis XV. in his infancy was 
always eager to see the Fair “of St. 
Germain. ‘The state-carriage, with its 
eight richly caparisoned horses, was 
drawn up before the palace. At the 
moment of departure a dispute arose 
between the Marshal de Villeroi, his 
governor, and. the Duc de Maine, as 
to which place in the carriage each 
ought to occupy. Villeroi, as the 
king’s governor, would not cede his 
place, except to the first prince of 
the blood. The debate grew warm, 
and the question was submitted to 
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the council of the regency, who were 
favourable tothe Duc de Maine ; but 
meanwhile, the young king, much to 
his disappointment, was obliged to 
remain in the palace, and the coach 
and horses were dismissed. 

Louis XIV. overlooked every ap- 
pointment and every ceremony. io 
the chauffe-cire of the palace to the 
high-chancellor of France, from the 
hateur de rit to the grand squire, 
every employment and every prero- 
gative were under his own regulation. 
A singular code was drawn up called 
the Traité des Droits, which prescribes 
directions for the most minute and 
private movements of the princes, 
princesses, and even for royalty itself. 

It will scarcely be believed that the 
valets of the wardrobe had the pecu- 
liar privilege of lacing her majesty ! 
It is also a curious fact, that at that 
period, their being no mantua-makers, 
tailors were in universal requisition, 
and even made the ladies’ corsets, and 
were admitted to the delicate office of 
trying them on. In the comedies 
then in vogue lovers are made con- 
stantly to assume the dress of tailors, 
in order to gain easy access to their 
mistresses. 

“The employments in the royal 
household became at length so mul- 
tiplied, that in 1660 no less that 6000 
persons belonged to it, and all these 
appertained to the bourgeoisie. There 
were, moreover, innumerable noble- 
men and gentlemen. The 6000 in- 
dividuals, besides their salaries, were 
exempt from all taxes. This exemp- 
tion of the household had been 
derived in virtue of letters patent 
by Charles LX. and Henry ITI., con- 
firmed by Henry IV., Louis XIII, 
and ultimately by Louis XIV. Not 
content with the exemption of his 
own household, the last monarch ex- 
tended the privilege to those of the 
queen, of his brother, of Queen Hen- 
rietta of England, and of the Dau- 

hiness. The situations in the royal 

ouseholds were sold by the high 
officers in each, and those who pur- 
chased them were not slow in mak- 
ing every possible profit from their 
respective employments. These cum- 
brous establishments were perpetu- 
ated till the reign of Louis XVI. 
and became one of the evils that 
most needed reform, 
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HISTORIC FANCIES, BY THE HON. SYDNEY SMYTHE. 


Tatx of an M.P.’s maiden speech! 
far more interesting is the virginity 
of his volume. Delightful task, to 
mark the roseate hue tinging its 
bashful pages; te watch the delicate 
bud blushfully unfolding its leaves 
in mild and modest developement,— 
sweet symbol, just washed by a 
shower, which already methinks we 
see 
“« Mary to Anna convey” 


through the medium of the circulat- 
ing libraries ; a thing fragrant, fresh, 
nor yet fruitless, but rather bursting 
like a pomegranate in the garden- 


courts of Al Hambra; a thing of 


soothing gentleness, like the mystic 
dulcimer in the hands of an Arab 
maid “sitting on Mount Abora ;” a 
gushing thing, to quote Leigh Hunt, 
—and glad are we, parenthetically, 
that he has of late got some bread 
and butter to his jar of honey from 
Mount Hybla. “Tis welcome to our 
worldly wearied sense as the spring- 
dove's earliest cooing; or, to speak 
more seasonably, welcome as the 
first fleet of oysters at thy gates, O 
Billing! 

Confined perforce to our last me- 
taphor, such is the book before us; 
a bushel of the freshest Fevershams 
sent to us, with his compliments, by 
the young member for Canterbury. 
Bland must be our reception of these 
tender, unsophisticated natives, which 
now, as we ope them with ivory 
knife, seem, dumb things though 
they be, to court at our hands the 
accustomed alternation from the 
pepper-castor of praise and the cruet 
of criticism. 

But, ere we broach the gift, a word 
anent the donor. The Hon. Sydney 
Smythe, who in parliament represents 
the above-said old cathedral -town, 
and in literature a young constitu- 
ency of later growth, is no mere 
casual child of the muse. He is the 
eldest son of a coronetted poet, who 
appeared as a somewhat free trans- 
lator of Camoens* about the begin- 
ning of the Peninsular war, and who 
on that occasion broke through the 


Portuguese lines with a freedom not 
given to the French in their attempts 
on those of Torres Vedras. Hence 
the gallant Irish peer got somehow 
mixed up in Byron’s promiscuous 
mob of “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” where he is apostro- 
phised as 


“« Hybernian Strangford ! with thine eyes 
of blue!” x. 7a. 


He is now, we believe, a retired dip- 
lomatist. "We know not whether he 
has cast his eyes (yAavxwmls) over 
this production of his boy; but if, 
and even so, we see no reason to fancy 
the venerable viscount looking a 
shade less blue than usual. 

Shakspeare somewhere expresses a 
wish to know,— 


«* Where was fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ?” 


And we are thus particular as to the 
genealogical origin and idiosyncracy 
of these Fancies, lest the ignorant 
public, and more especially the drab- 
coloured population of Pennsylvania, 
should confound our author with an 
elderly writer whose name is nearly 
similar, but whose phantasies, gene- 
rally of a droll, are lately of a que- 
rulous and arithmetical, description. 
It is a coincidence, that both these 
fanciers, the honourable as well as 
the reverend, should enjoy the melo- 
dramatic prefix of Sydney,— an or- 
namental appendage shared by Lady 
Morgan, also by a seaport in Botany 
Bay ; nevertheless, the house of 
Smythe has “no connexion” with 
that of Smith whatever. As a mat- 
ter of mere spelling, the distinction 
may seem trifling, yet is there more 
in it than strikes the 7. Folks have 
sneered at the homoousian contro- 
versy, and at its victims (how erron- 
eously we need not demonstrate), as 
les martyrs d’une dipthongue. A 
single vowel may be reconditely sig- 
nificant, nay, make all the difference 
imaginable. 
The letters I and Y are not equi- 
ollent, nor ad libitum convertible. 
n an esthetic sense they are, in 


* “ The things given to the public as the poems of Camoens are no more to be 
found in the original than in the Song of Solomon,” —Bynrow (Notes). 
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truth, with reference to each other, 
quite at variance. Even to English 
ears, the I conveys a notion of intense 
selfishness and egotism; but among 
the Latins it was suggestive of much 
worse, for it had an actual patibulary 
import: at the aspect of its lan 
configuration a gallows rose in the 
imaginary landscape, and LITERAM 
LONGAM FACERE was an undoubted 
slang term for the ceremony per- 
formed sive intra sive extra pomerium, 
whenever a Roman 


‘* Larry was stretched.” 


Far otherwise in point of symbolism 
is the vowel Y,—y Grec, as the 
French call it. It is styled the Py- 
thagorean letter by the grammarye 
writers of the middle ages ; its struc- 
ture was curiously considered as figu- 
rative of a high moral teaching,—no 
other lesson than that conveyed in 
the choice of Hercules. Its lower 
part, or stem, depictured to the ini- 
tiated the common highway of life ; 
that broad and easy road turning off 
to the left, leading, as do all sinister 
paths, to perdition; while yon slender, 
narrow path, branching off to the 
right and trod by the chosen few, 
typified and illustrated a whole pa- 
rable to the simple understanding of 
medieval mankind. 

Next to an author's proper identi- 
fication follows, in every well-or- 
dered review, a scrutiny into his 
previous associations, or, as the 
French tribunals have it, ses antecé- 
dens. Much of this trouble has been 
taken off our hands. For who has 
not read Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby ; 
or, the New Generation? Are not 
the incidents of his non-age chroni- 
cled therein under that transparent 
pseudonyme for our guidance? We 
and the public have gratefully re- 
ceived that wisdom-breathing narra- 
tive. Of old for a similar work on 
the youth and education of Cyrus all 
Greece shouted applause, and crowned 
with laurel the thoughtful brows of 
Xenophon. Three editions have tes- 
tified our sense and appreciation of 
Mr. Disraeli’s Smythopedia. 

In that wonderful performance the 
most instructive details are afforded 
of the preparatory pursuits and ex- 
ercitations which have eventuated in 
the production of the volume before 
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us. Mental discipline at Eton is, we 
apprehend, somewhat altered from 
what it was in Gray's elegiac times, 
when schoolboy aspirations soared no 
higher than to “enthrall the captive 
linnet,” “ snatch a fearful joy beyond 
the bounds of silvery Thames,” or, 
“chase the rolling circle.” The 
quadrature of the latter is now 
sought to be achieved, and vigorous 
attempts are made to ignite the 
former. To accomplish this purpose, 
as is wisely observed by one of the 
juvenile interlocutors of the novel, 
“Tt takes a deuced deal of history, 
and all that sort of thing,” being a 
palpable allusion to this work, then 
in embryo. Yet of Eton and its 
antique towers, and time-honoured 
observances, we hope no one will 
suspect us of speaking in disparage- 
ment. Our sentiments cannot be 
misunderstood. Last spring we went 
with the crowd to the Montem cele- 
bration at Salt Hill, so interesting 
did we deem Mr. Disraeli’s enthusi- 
astic description of that academic 
mysterie. We paid our due portion 
of muriate of soda like the rest, and 
on our rejurn were loud as the oldest 
wiseacres at our club* in praising both 
the unprecedented concourse and 
splendid aggregate of the plunder,— 
« Et numeros, et 
Laudavere sales, nimium patienter utrum- 
que, 
Ne dicam stulté,” 


The youth of England must be en- 
couraged, and a fine-spirited set of 
lads are growing up at Eton, even 
though they do manifest a precocious 
determination to “push us (old fel- 
lows) from our stools” a little pre- 
maturely. Something of this kind 
was apprehended in the time of 
Burns, when 


‘« Reverend greybeards raved and stormed 
That beardless laddies 

Should think they better were informed 
Than their ould daddies.” 


Yet in those days it came to nothing. 
We confess we find nothing particu- 
larly alarming in the doctrines of the 
“new generation,” whether as they 
are adumbrated in the mystic inci- 
dents of the brilliant youthhood of 
Coningsby, or ultimately revealed in 
these Fancies. By some, indeed, 
whose memory supplies them with 


* The Senior Universitv. 
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the narrative of “Sir Baalam,” in 
Pope's epistle, and who possess the 
inward consciousness of having pur- 
sued a similar political career, an 
approaching catastrophe may be ap- 
prehended—the name is ominous; 
the hour is come,—and the man. 


** Coningsby harangues, 


The court forsake him, and Sir Baalani- 


hangs.” 


“Old Toryism” is clearly de- 
molished ; but how many other hum- 
bugs and worn-out “ conventualities” 
of our social system are to follow we 
still look to learn on a more diligent 
perusal of the novel, when at its 
fourth edition. We only wish Mr. 
Disraeli would, in that edition, make 
himself a little more explicit, and 
also, perhaps, give us details, not 
merely of the youth, but also of the 
infancy of our hero. We like to 
trace things from their primordia. 
No doubt, the nursery-maid, if in- 
terrogated, will state his refusal, 
when a child, to use the ordinar 
go-carf, in which toddled the previ- 
ous generation; perhaps also, that 
while other urchins, admitted to the 
basin of St. James, fed thé ducks, he 
pelted those aquatic fowls as typical 
of quackery. 

Alas! alack! heu, giv! this latter 
element of social life is, we fear, not 
to be put down. The old birds may 
hide their heads for a moment before 
the pelting storm of eloquent raillery 
from these writers of a new genera- 
tion; they dive but to rise again, and 
even under water keep up a caco- 
phonous outcry against their young 
assailants. 


**Quanquam sub aqui, sub aquA male- 
dicere tentant,” 


as fully related in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. 

After these preliminaries we may 
proceed :—a graceful and ingenuous 
preface ushers in the table of con- 
tents, from which we are at once 
made aware that the volume is not 
homogeneous, but made up of prose 
and poetry in alternate strata. This 
is no new arrangement, being observ- 
able in the oldest work extant, the 
Book of Job. The reader should, 
nevertheless, proceed cautiously, as 
the quiet amble often breaks into a 
full trot without marginal notice, and 


he may often find himself on the 
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back of a winged “ onager,” careering 
into the wilderness, when he thinks 
he is prosaically bestriding a more 
domestic animal. 

It opens with an able essay on 
“ The Aristocracy of France.” The 
putting forth of such a topic in the 
van, and the fervour with which 
hereditary rank in the abstract is 
extolled; is most satisfactory. Tired 
and nauseated with the Radical slang 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, we find our- 
selves sitting once more round the 
good old fire-side of the vicar of 
Wakefield, proud and happy to talk 
about “ Lords and ladies, and knights 
of the garter.” This is quite natural; 
a periodical fit of reverence for no- 
bility is sure to occur whenever the 
opposite feeling has been prevalent 
too extensively or too long ; and this 
particular organ of veneration has 
been so long depressed, that 'tis time 
it should shew itself intumescent into 
alto relievo. ‘* Down with the lords !” 
was a popular cry ten years ago ; and 
an Irish gentleman, now “ in trou- 
ble,” was then traversing England 
denouncing them as a nuisance, and 
advocating, to not unwilling ears, 
their total abolition. We have some 
indistinct recollection of his calling 
them “ soaped pigs.” Reaction set 
in very soon. Their “ house” stood 
the blast of Bilingsgate, and even 
Cobbett was heard to thank God for 
it, much in the style he would beg a 
blessing over his Hampshire bacon. 
If we look among the Greek demo- 
cracies, we may observe similar fits. 
At one time Pindar, soaring into 
raptures on the topic of pedigrees 
and reviving the Homeric feeling 
about ancestry, at another the tragic 
moralist repudiating it as a worn- 
out prejudice :— 


Eig o° surysvssey odriy’ tyw Oeuras xara 
O wsy yao tobros svysvns soi y’ avno 
OF ov dixcios, nav apsivoves rargos 
Znvos wsPunn, dvorytyns tives Boxes. 
Eunir. in Dyct. 


Such alternate phases of opinion 
occur not only in the national but 
even the individual mind, as in the 
case of the late laureate, whose tragedy 
of Wat Tyler (1795) we all know 
preceded his Vision of Judgment 
(1811). If its literature be a safe 
index, the last century seems to have 
closed in a very peevish ill-humour 
pgainst all aristocracy, A Scotch 
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exciseman (1791) got plenty of peo- 
ple to chorus in full tune,— 


“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gow’d for a’ that ;” 


while much more forcible language 
was in vogue among our French 
neighbours, who, in a Pindaric com- 
position of theirs called Ca Ira, made 
very free with the upper classes, ad- 
ding, as a climax, something about a 


** Lantern, "~ 
On which they often made a wicked man 
turn,” 


So Byron, with his accustomed levity, 
reprehensibly remarks. How ab- 
horrent from such practices, and how 
antagonistic in his theories, is our 
author, ’t were superfluous to point 
out. Has he not dedicated this work 
to his friend, Lord John Manners? 
“in whom gentleness of blood but 
illustrates and guarantees still gentler 
conduct,” and whose late aspiration 
in a published volume of poems,— 


‘* Give us back our old nobility !” 


so much laughed at by Corn-Law- 
Leaguers, rick-burners, and univer- 
sal-suffrage-men, if “ pondered fil- 
lingly,” highly became the “ descend- 
ant of Sir Philip Sydney.” He, too, 
is one of the brotherhood ; and may 
exclaim, ET EGO IN ARCADIA. 


‘‘ The aristocracy of France is the most 
illustrious the world ever saw. There 
may be more ancient titles in Scotland 
or in Germany, more arrogance of descent 
in Italy or in Spain, more gentle blood 
in our own old manor-houses of Northum. 
berland or Lancashire; but no aristo. 
cracy can compete with hers in sustained 
and European illustration. The very 
vice of the system was the cause and con- 
tinuation ofits brilliancy. The nobleman 
of the ancient régime was born to the 
high places of the army and the state, as 
with us he is born to his hereditary pos- 
sessions. ‘The baton of a marshal, the 
seals of a minister, the government of a 
province, devolved almost as surely as 
the heraldic quarterings upon a shield or 
the seignorial rights of an estate. The 
doctrine of the aristocratic succession was 
upheld with a religious pomp and a more 
than religious intolerance. It was not 
so much an order as a hierarchy.” 


Such is the appropriate exordium 
of a truly magnificent dissertation 
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which follows. Such is the bugle- 


key note of the strain in which our 


author discourses music most eloquent, 
no doubt, in the ears of the noble 
Faubourg St. Germain, where we are 
permitted to gather, from subsequent 
passages of his work, he has been, in 
salon as well as boudoir, deservedly 
Now we do not blame 
him for reciprocating their politeness 
in the dulcet sounds of blandishment. 
He may be sure of finding his audi- 
tory over the water fully alive to the 
harmonious accents of such high- 
toned flattery ; nor will the French 
noblesse in their present decay treat 
him as they did an unlucky com- 
poser in the days when they formed 
a court :-— 
‘‘ La cour negligé tes talens, 

Le peuple applaudit tes merveilles ; 

Gretry ! les oreilles des grands 

Sont souvent de grandes oreilles.” 

VoLTalRE. 


But we are simply apprehensive of a 
storm of jealousy from other quarters 
of the Continent, and, being sober men, 
have an eye to the peace of Europe. 
We happen to know pretty accurately 
what will be thought of Mr. Smythe’s 
proclaimed preference for French 
escutcheons throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, in many a frowning 
Schloss of hochgeborn Rhineland, in 
many a noble chapter of canonesses 
on the Danube, many a castellated 
berg in Bohemia, many a Hungarian 
keep, unpronouncible, but ending in 
stein, and bearing over its portcullis 
the cognisance of Swartzenberg or 
Esterhazy. Knowing all this, we 
fain would have suggested more mo- 
deration in the setting forth of this 
Gallic claim to superiority in blood, 
and we suspect the Herald’s College 
would be of our opinion. In mere 
wanton compliment to our vain and 
volatile rivals, we would not wil- 
lingly let slight or slur be thrown on 
the elder branches of European no- 
bility ; and there be names, beyond 
Alp and Pyrenee, quite as familiar to 
Fame’s trumpet,—houscholds as pro- 
lific of chivalry as any within the 
circuit of France, be they Mont- 
morencys, Noailles, Tremoilles, or 
Grammonts.* Italy, we submit, pro- 


* The very old French houses might be known by an odd practice of spelling their 
names without capital letter,—de rohan, de noailles, de montmorency. The late 
Bishop of Autum always signed, maurice de talleyrand, 
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duced greater and more illustrious 
races in every department of historic 
distinction ; and we can well imagine 
the shrug of surprise with which her 
sons would list to any muster-roll of 
transalpine nomenclature, announced 
as to supersede in “ sustained il- 
lustration” the names of Dorta, 
Cotonna, Piccotomini, Visconrt, 
Srorza, Gonzaca, Farnese, Bor- 
GuEsE, StTrozz1, Mepici, Sprvoia, 
&e. Mr. Smythe will at once 
perceive that we have not brought 
forward a single patronymic from 
the golden book of St. Mark, not 
summoned one of those merchant 
princes, those planters of the lion, 
who were in their day fully what 
England is now, viz. the arbiters of 
Europe. They were, in sooth, to 
use his own happy phraseology, the 
seigneurs of the seas—dove signoreg- 
giavano davero,—and, 


* Oh! foran hour of blind old Dandolo,”’ 


to read (or have read to him) the 
pretensions of any gasconading French 
casala to take precedence of those 
whose names glittered for 800 years 
on the libro d’oro of Venice. 

As for Spain, God help her, her 
nobles, and her bygone glories! We 
are in the mood of melancholy Jaques 
thereanent at this present writing, 
and not even the championship of 
Peter Borthwick can fling a dash of 
merriment into that sad subject. -But 
more grievous, even than Peter's ad- 
vocacy, is the blow just dealt by 
Disraeli on the pride of her grandees. 
He has declared, in the face of that 
sun which once could never set on 
their empire, that they were all so 
many mufiled Jews ; he has detected 
an occult synagogue in the old cortes 
of Castille and Arragon,—in the 
Golden Fleece itself a remnant of the 
passover. Can such things be? Back, 
then, to your ghetto, noble line of 
Mepina Siponia! Ay, if there be 
any truth in a book called the Bible 
in Spain, from which, we fear, this 
untoward discovery was borrowed, 
let her haughtiest hidalgos hide their 
heads, let Spain quickly devour the 
remainder of her own children, reck- 
less even of infant-a-cide. 

Mr. Smythe may think it a mere 
matter of taste to announce his par- 
tiality for the French aristocracy, 
treating it as a mere article of vertu. 


He may deem nobility to be a kind 
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of porcelain among the varieties of 
human clay, and suppose himself at 
liberty to suit his fancy in selection. 
Hence the fabrique de Sevres, with 
its pretty shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, may please him most, more 
than the fayence of Dresden; while 
some prefer an Etruscan jar, or re- 
joice in older specimens of terra cotia. 
To this we demur; and though our 
own earthenware were but homely 
Wedgewood, we would still feel bound 
to give it a decided preference before 
all foreignerockery. What! is Young 
England to tell us that the nobles of 
our land must yield in “sustained 
illustration” to the French, whom 
we have been thrashing for the last 
700 years? This won't do. Our fa- 
thers were so far wise in not suffering 
any fallacy like this to be broached, 
or, if broached, to go unrebuked. 
To do them justice, such hardihood 
of assertion was unheard of on this 
side of the Channel. For them Ho- 
garth painted his “ Gate of Calais.” 
Smollett for them drew “ Strap,” the 
barber, in the strut and ruffles of 
Comte d'Estrappade. Frogs and 
frippery, sabots, soupe maigre, with 
accompaniment of garlic and _pill- 
boxes, were sedulously associated with 
a traditionary Marquis of Carabas. 
For them Shakspeare asserted that on 
one pair of English legs there walkcd 
the substance of I know not how 
many Frenchmen. Every schoolboy 
knew how high was the precedence of 
an English Prince of Wales over a 
French dauphin. 


“Quantum delphinis balena Britannica 
major!” 


And these were wholesome incul- 
cations. 

We have, in truth, among the 
annals of England domestic memories 
of undying lustre ; there are hearth- 
stones in our land on which the 
hallowed embers have glowed with 
that sustained and steady fire, which 
may have flashed elsewhere, but never 
so as to eclipse ours. We can count 
name for name. Let France exalt 
her horn, we, too, have our illus- 
trations; of lineages of renown, Prr- 
cys, Nuvitites, Howarps, Taxsors, 
Cecuss, Ciirrorps, STANLEYS, SPEN- 
sERs, we hold a well-stocked cor- 
nucopia. France has no Dooms- 
day Book to lay along side ours, 
nor, for genuine worth, can her best 
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men match ours at all. Where 
is her Raleigh, the shepherd of the 
ocean? ‘True, he shone singly, and 
was soon extinct. Yet not so with 
our Digbys, Cavendishes, Stan- 
am Sydneys, Russells, Napiers, 
Ashleys, Comptons, Cowpers, and in- 
numerable more in all the walks of 
fame in every human pursuit. “ Cer- 
tain French families became,” says 
our author, “proverbial for here- 
ditary qualities ; ex. gr. [esprit de 
Mortemar.” Were we not told by 
Shiel in the Commons t’ other night 
that “humanity had becomea Shaftes- 
bury characteristic?” If they had 
their familles de robe, how many of 
our own peerages may not boast of 
origin forensic? To their grave De 
Thou our Clarendon may equipon- 
derate. If one of their nobles plan- 
ned the canal of Languedoc, one of 
ours dug a much longer watercourse 
during his life, to be followed by 
treatises almost as lengthy when no 
more. If their Count Buffon shone 
in natural science, have we not the 
great Boyle, who, besides being uncle 
to the Earl of Cork, was the father 
of chemistry ? 

Of the narrative entitled Venus 
and Adonis, suggested by a painting 
in our National Gallery, we must 
needs admire the pleasant ingenuity 
while for once we take exception to 
the teaching it conveys. If Young 
England is to be our ethical cicerone 
in our walks through halls of art and 
pinathothecks we expect higher in- 
culcations. It was after a very dif- 
ferent fashion that the old philoso- 
pher, Cebes, illustrated a fresco on 
the walls of the temple of Saturn, 
though his +a% ris was probably as 
deficient in point of perspective as it 
was replete with morality. The whole 
sisterhood of iraga, so lenientl 
treated by Mr. Disraeli in his son, 
aud by our author both here and in 
asubsequent passage (“* New Athens,” 
p. 354), are rather roughly dealt with 
by that stubborn sage. Ihe picture 
iustrated by Mr. Smythe is certainly 
remarkable in its way, and the fea- 
tures of Philip II. attitudinising on 
canvass as a youthful hunter are 
undeniable. It is, nevertheless, true 
that the grim widower of Mary 
Tudor was in 1570, when he first met 
Anna, princess of Eboli, just forty- 
three years old, and, therefore, not 
particularly qualified pour s’adoniser 
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in this allegorical way. That, how- 
ever, the court painter, even Titian, 
could scarce have ventured on sug- 
gesting to his patron in the country 
of Gil Blas and the Archbishop of 
Grenada. Furthermore, on atten- 
tively considering the masterpiece, 
we may glean a bit of circumstantial 
evidence as to the fair original's iden- 
tity. By an adroit arrangement of 
the lady’s profile in the group, her 
right eye alone is visible : Teft eye, in 
fact, she had none; hence the well- 
known lines about her and her son 
which went the rounds at the time, 
and are, we suppose, a fair sample of 
contemporary witticism:— 


“ Lumine Acon dextro capta est Ebolina 
sinistro, 
Et potis est forma vincere uterque 
Deos, 
Blande puer! lumen quod habes concede 
parenti, 
Sic tu cecus 
Venus,” 


Amor, sic erit illa 


The gist of which, as being interest- 
ing to the sex, we must fain com- 
municate, v1z.— 


“ Fair Esoxt hath one (b)right eye, but 
then it hath no fellow ; 

Her boy bereft is of the left, yet a model 
for Murillo: 

Sweet child, resign that eye of thine! 
give mother all thy share in’t ; 

Be thou to men blind Curip then, be 
Venus she, thy parent.” 


There follows a “ Dialogue between 
a Protestant Missionary and a Hindoo 
Priest,” which, we presume, must be 
read in connexion with two subse- 
quent articles, the “Catholic Cava- 
lier,” and “ Toleration,” to make out 
a clear view of what our author and 
his friends think on topics of theo- 
logy. Vague and incoherent their 
notions have been pronounced by 
grave authorities, and it is not our 
province to decide how far the “li- 
Serty of prophesying” has been over- 
indulged in on their side, or infringed 
on by their censors. At any rate, it 
is the first time for many a century 
that a sect has appeared divested of 
presumptuous arrogance, without a 
curse in its mouth, or uncharitable- 
ness in its heart. ‘This neo-Anglican 
belief has a blessing for all. “ Ever 
think good of others, ever wish good 
for others, ever do good to others.” 
So much for its practical enactments ; 
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its creed will be found equally com- 
ao and certainly not in the 
east dogmatical. “Quip EST VERI- 
TAs?” was the great question once 
put in the re and we 
read that Pilate did not wait for the 
reply.* Whether the proconsul pro- 
pounded his query in the sneering 
tone of the Pyrronist, or with the 
accent of a sincere inquirer, is still a 
matter of conjecture; the former 
seems more probable, but for ages 
the same interrogatory has at times 
arisen in the human breast. Are 
we, then, at last, to take from the 
mouth of this young author a tardy, 
but final solution of so vast a pro- 
blem ?— 


*“* Trutn is MULTIForM, and Bexevo- 
LENCE is the viscrptine of Trurn.”’— 
P. 379. 


Such is the significant epitome of his 
views, ushered in with the oracular 
admonition, “ Doubt not!” and de- 
livered ex cathedra for self and fel- 
lows. Such their nerier, condensed 
to the capacity of a nutshell. 

Whether the kernel of this theo- 
logical filbert be sound or otherwise, 
we shall not stop to investigate. 
Mallebranche, Bayle, or Descartes, 
would quickly come at the core of 
the mystery, and make short work 
of it as a metaphysical proposition ; 
shallow Arouet would crack it as a 
joke, but his sneer would disgust all 
thinking men, and we maa look 
on shocked, as at a fancied emblem of 
his profanity, “a monkey mingens in 
a cathedral.” We are loth to un- 
deceive our author in his, we pre- 
sume, honest conviction. Why ob- 
trude polemics on an ingenuous mind, 
if the result most probably would be 
to shut him up in “ Doubting Castle, 
the owner whereof is Despair,” or 
set him loose to wander over the 
great Zahara of unbelief? Rather 
let us hope with Mr. Smythe for a 
“new generation” of truc-hearted 
religionists, who, adopting as much 
as they can of his theories, may prac- 
tically abjure all asperity, and avoid 
mutual incrimination. "What are, in 
this respect, his aspirations may be 
gathered from page 65 :— 


*T have in the foregoing ballad pur- 
posely made no distinction between the 
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Churches of Rome and England, because 
if I had done so I think I would have 
been untrue to the character and feeling 
of the Roman Catholics of the time. 
The limits which separated the Churches 
could not have been thought by such 
men as Sir Kenelm Digby very broad, 
or the obstacles to union very strong.” 


And again, page 95 :— 


« The design of James II. (to any one 
who will consult his autobiography this 
will, I think, be clear) was not so much 
to establish Roman Catholicism as to re. 
concile the churches. Vain dream! in 
our time it might serve to stimulate the 
hopes and sympathies of some enthu- 
siasts; in his it excited universal aliena- 
tion.” 


“Vain dream!” Said you so? 
An qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? 
Yet did the mighty minds of Grorius 
and Bosstrr dream it unblamed. 
So dreamt also Archbishop Laud in 
olden days ; so dreamt Bishop Doyle, 
whose titular crosier swayed 


* Kildare’s holy shrine ;” 


and not a few sincerely pious men of 
our elder university are dreamers 
in the same sense, indulging in a soft 
nympholepsy of the brain for which 
we ourselves have been compelled to 
rebuke them. For, alas, it is now, es 
it was even in more simple and patri- 
archal times, the fashion for worldly- 
minded and sordid men to cry down 
the gentle enthusiast who has benc- 
volent visions, and who cannot re- 
frain from communicating them. 
Even so 

“« Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told 
i¢ to his brethren, and they hated him; 
and they said to one another, ‘ Behold 
this dreamer cometh ; come, therefore, 
let us slay him, and cast him into some pit, 
and we shall see what will become of his 
dreams,” — Gen, xxxvii. 5-20. 


We trust nothing similar will oc- 
cur to the author of these gentle 
Fancies, whose resemblance to Joseph 
is indeed so far remarkable, that his 
“ multiformity of truth” may be 
typified in the many-coloured gar- 
ment of the Hebrew boy. Instead 
of “ Tractarian” pamphlets by clergy- 
men, the impropriety of which needs 
no indication from us, we may, 
perhaps, concede to such juvenile 


* Esr vir qui Avest is the anagrammatical answer suggested by some comment- 
ator on the Vulgate, 
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writers as Mr. Smythe an indulgence 
in speculative divinity always refused 
to the professed theologian, whatever 
be his church. 





‘For fear some noble thoughts, like 
heavenly rebels, 

Should rise up in high treason to his 
brain, 

He sings, as the Athenian spoke, with 
pebbles 

In ’s mouth, lest ‘Truth should stammer 
through his strain.” * 










The kindly sympathies of “ Young 
England” are not alone for the wide- 
aoe flock that = the crook of 
that old shepherd on the Vatican, but 
also for the 180,000,000 of our 
fellow-men who turn to Mecca in 
the hour of prayer. This is a very 
distinct feature of neo-Anglicanism. 
It is not confined to Mr. Disraeli, 
whose partiality might be. traceable 
to some ethnological crotchet about 
Mount Caucasus and the Mosaic 
Arabs, but is recognisable in young 
writers of undeniable Saxon or Nor- 
man blood, such as Lord John Man- 












































f ners, Baillie Cochrane, and Monckton 
i Milnes. In truth, it is nowhere 
. more perceptible than in the strange 
: out-speakings of that deep-mouthed 
a Caledonian Carlyle,t who is a whole 
. sect in himself,— 
y- ‘‘ Apart upon a hill retired 
i In thoughts more elevate,” 
c= 
e: and who might embody a “ Young 
m. Scotland” in his single capacity, if 
the idea Scotch could attach itself to 
™ any sort of juvenility. 
a These philo-Ottoman feelings are 
old manifested ina vision of Mr. Smythe’s, 
ore, page 379 :— 
py * And as I drew nearer to the throne, 
his methought it was the Great Prophet him. 
self who sat thereon ; the maiden bowed 
down her head with folded arms and 
ce humble attitude. But lest I should be 
ntle thought to kneel and worship, I crossed 
eph myself in sign of my own western faith, and 
his stood upright before the Prophet ; and he 
be came down the steps and looked earnestly 
yar- into my face and smiled kindly ; and he 
tead said, ‘Thy heart has been stirred within 
ray- thee at the glories of Islam.’” 
= Tn these sentiments he is ardently 
ouile supported by a co-opinionist of no 
nanty * Prophecy of Dante. 









worship.” 
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ordinary intellect,—Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, poet, M.P., whose book is 
entitled Palm- Leaves, and whose 
borough is a town in Yorkshire, 
which, had it risen from a Saxon 
hamlet, men would call Crackt- 
bridge, but being a Roman station, 
writes itself Pontefract; it elected 
John Gully in 1832 by an over- 
whelming: shew of fists, and was, we 
believe, subsequently about choosing 
Charley Waterton. Like this latter 
gentleman, Mr. Milnes has been an 
early traveller, his wanderings being 
chiefly in the Levant; like him he 
has an expansive soul and battles 
stoutly for ocumenical humanity. 
Hear his ‘Turk :— 


** Let us return across the fatal strait, 
Our fathers’ shadows welcome us once 
more ; 
Back to the glories of the Khaleefate, 
Back to the faith we loved, the dress 
we wore, 
When in one age the world could well 
contain 
Haroon er Rasurep and your Cuarie- 
MAGNE.’ — Palm-Leaves, p. 13. 


List to him again, doing but sim- 

le justice to the prayerful spirit of 
Raden monotheism : — 
‘“« Most honour to the men of prayer, 
Whose mosque is in them every where, 
Who amid revel’s wildest din, 
In war’s severest discipline, 
On rolling deck, in throng’d bazaar, 
In stranger Jands however far, 
Will quietly their carpet spread, 
To Mekkeh turn the humble head, 
In ritual Janguege God adore, 
In spirit to his presence soar, 
And in the pauses of the prayer 
Rest as if rapt in glory there !” 

Palm Leaves, 22. 


Read his calm, dispassionate poem, 
the Hareem, and also the Tent, for a 
defence, each good in its way, of these 
two Oriental institutions. ‘The lat- 
ter, indeed, should be reprinted by 
Mr. Edgington, the marquee - maker 
in Piccadilly, as a strong provocation 
to picknicking under canvass. Eastern 
patriarchs, who 


‘* Tn tents thus often entertained 
The angels unawares,” 
(Palm Leaves, 131.) 


might be held out as an example to 





+ See his glowing apotheosis of Mahomet, in that wondrous rhapsody ‘‘ Hero- 
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West-end bachelors; be it “ Rich- 
mond” or “ Norwood,” déjetiner or 
dance, noon or the cool of the even- 


ing. 
—_— to our author, his “ Ca- 
binet Dinner,” and “ Opposition 
Scene,” both of the last century, if 
they do not intimate deep insight into 
the intrigues of the Walpolean era, 
are certainly made the vehicle of 
some splendid sentiments on general 
policy. In a fragment entitled the 
“ Question,” in allusion, we suppose, 
to Hamlet's soliloquy, much blame is 
flung on the poor maniac, Rousseau, 
not for committing suicide, but for 
not antedating its perpetration, and 
not doing the deed, “ while yet fresh 
with the sunny feelings of his youth,” 
whereas he held back till seventy, 
“ when he had reached a cold, mean, 
false, oldage.” Really we can’t afford 
to lose Mr. Smythe so soon, and we 
trust, if bent on something dreadful, 
he will defer it to his grand climac- 
teric, like that same melancholy Jean 
Jacques. But by far the largest portion 
of the volume is devoted to biogra- 
phical and critical essays on the lead- 
ing characters of 1793 in France,— 
personages most suggestive to an ar- 
dent mind ; and we must admit that 
much shrewdness, much eloquence, 
and high-toned feeling have been ex- 
hibited by our author in his successive 
appreciation of each individual cele- 
brity. He has selected twelve of the 
leading republicans, as if to shew 
that in that form of society a dozen 
men might be found to match in 
every excess the duodecim Cesures 
of Suetonius. But has not the sub- 
ject been overdone? From the con- 
temporary author of Les Actes des 
Apdires to Thiers and our own Car- 
lyle, have not writers innumerable 
accumulated on the leaders of that 
revolution a sufficient heap of eulogy 
and denunciation? After life's fitful 
fever, might not they be allowed at 
last to sleep? No! blessed babes in 
the wood! here comes Mr. Smythe, 
tardy redbreast, to cover ye over 
with additional leaves, 

We have scarcely room to notice 
the poctry of the volume. No praise 
of ours can be so flattering to the 

writer as the instant popularity his 
ballads have obtained,—quoted in 
provincial newspapers, and ventilated 
far and wide. It is unfair ta say, as 
some have said, that he is a copyist 
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of Macaulay: he is fully his equal, 
and cannot be impugned if, out of 
the same glowing materials of im- 
passioned history, he builds the lofty 
rhyme on one common principle. 
Durham Cathedral is no copy of 
York Minster. Byron made the same 
charge against our author's father, 
whom he accused of imitating Moore, 


“Cease to deceive! thy pilfered harp 
restore,” &c., 


but with equal injustice. Lord 
Strangford’s amatory poems must 
necessarily, from the subject, have 
something in common with those of 
his little contemporary; yet there is 
to the connoisseur a very perceptible 
difference between 

“« High-born Hoel’s harp and soft Lhe- 

wellin’s lay.” 


The truth is, that ballad poetry is 
no longer the domain of untaught, 
untutored minds, but has fallen into 
the hands of skilled and disciplined 
manipulators. A few years back, at 
Cambridge, Macaulay, Praed, and 
Fitzgerald, after much intercom- 
munion at various intellectual sym- 
posia, having duly commingled their 
several notions, then and _ there 
founded a systematised school for this 
branch of versification. Adopting 
as rule of faith the old authorised 
romrixns Of the Stagyrite, and not re- 
jecting the vulgate epistle of Flaccus 
to the Pisoes, they admitted the Codices 
of Bishop Percy as deutero-canonical, 
recognising thus a combined theory 
of classico-Gothic inspiration. The 
learned lyre of the south was brought 
to harmonise in their services with 
the wild bagpipe of northern Eu- 
rope, both obtaining most felicitous 
results from the interchange. It was 
a similar bright notion that first sug- 
gested the application of Moorish 
algebra to the geometry of Greece. 
The “ lays of ancient Rome” were but 
a final manifestation of this hidden 
doctrine, by which the minstrelsie of 
our septemtrionic tribes was made 
applicable to classic themes in return 
for the importation of taste and 
purer principles of composition de- 
rived from southern exemplars. Our 
own LL.D. Maginn acknowledged 
the Cambridge discovery by his “ Ho- 
meric Ballads,” which in his latter 
days he put forth in our columns; 
nor could he be laughed out of his 






















































experiment by the simultaneous ap- 
parition of the “ Songs” of Horace, 
or the “ Pindarics” of Blarney. As 
to Praed, we lost him in the very 
noon of his fame ; but the fragments 
he has left sufficiently evince his 
persuasion that a certain Horatian 
er was an improving element 
when skilfully mixed up in the struc- 
ture of ballad-poetry. Of Fitz- 
gerald, the pococurante humour has 
been to fling to the public some of 
the most admired things ofthe day; 
and he is only distinguishable from 
the other fathers of this ritual by the 
more versatile and jovial character of 
his unpremeditated song. We have 
often begged of him, in vain, to as- 
sert his claim of an originator in this 
goodly improvement, by printing his 
“ Conquest of Norman William,” an 
effusion synchronous in point of con- 
ception, and perhaps more tersely 
executed, than Macaulay's King Hen- 
ry of Navarre; so might he add a 
most glittering link to the catena 
aurea of ballad patrology at Cam- 
bridge. As for Oxford poetry, that 
has long since gone to the dogs, the 
loudest being Montgomery the deep- 
tongued. 

To the school so founded by the 
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men of Cam, Mr. Smythe undeniably 
belongs. He has, moreover, this ad- 
vantage over Macaulay, that he can 
enter with intense spirit into the 
feelings of men most opposite in their 
views, and do full justice to both: 
witness his “ Loyarist or La Ven- 
DEE,” versis his “ Jacosrn or Parts.” 
Now, Macaulay is essentially a Whig, 
puritanical even in his poetry, and 
cannot for the life of him feel a 
warm impulse or a glowing senti- 
ment that is not traceable to Clap- 
ham Common, and the haunts of 
Huguenots or Roundheads. To 
fright him from his propriety, you 
have but to strike up 


“« High for Cavaliers! ho for Cavaliers! 
Rubadub, rubadub, have at old Belse- 
bub ; 
Oliver quakes in his bier!” 


No fibre of his can thrill to such an- 
tagonistic strain. Such is not the 
neo-Anglican spirit, as we have 
shewn ; an universal comprehensive- 
ness, a sympathy with true-hearted 
men of every war-cry, a generous 
recognition of chivalry in the foe. 
Who would expect such fervid lines 
as these from the champion of French 
aristocracy ? 


* The Jacobin of Paris. 


“ Ho! Sr. Antorine—ho! Sr. Antone, thou quarter of the poor, 
Arise with all thy households, and pour them from their door; 
Rouse thy attics and thy garrets, rouse cellar, cell, and cave,— 
Rouse over-work’d and over-tax’d, the starving and the slave ! 


* Canaille!’ 


ay, we remember it, that word of dainty scorn, 


They flung us from their chariots, the high and haughty born; 
Canaille—canaille ! ay, here we throng, and we will shew to-night, 
How ungloved hand, with pike and brand, can help itself to right. 


It was a July evening, and the summer moon shone fair, 
When first tHe reorte rose in the grandeur of despair ; 

But not for greed, or gain, or gold, to plunder, or to steal, 
We spared the gorgeous Turcertss, we levelled the BastiLte. 


A little year, we met once more,—yea, ‘Canaille’ met that day, 
Tn the very heart of his Versai.izs to beard the man Carer; 

And we brought him back to Panis, in a measured strain and slow, 
And we shouted to his face, for Bannave and Miraseav ! 


Ho! Conpé, wert thou coming with thy truant chevaliers ? 

Did they swear they would avenge the Austrian wanton’s tears ? 
Ho! Anrrors, art thou arming for Encianp’s ceaseless pay, 

Thy Brunswicxers, and Hessians, and brigands of Venpéx? 
Come, then, with every hireling, Sctave, Croat, and Cossack, 
We dare your war, beware of ours !—we fling you freedom back ; 
What, tyrants! did ye menace us? now tremble for your own, 
You have heard the glorious tidings of Varmy and Arconne! 


How like the Greek of olden time, who in the selfsame hour 
At Prare@a and at Mycate twice crush’d the invader’s power; 
So we had each our victory, and each our double fray, 


Dumovrisz with the stranger, and we at the Annaye, 
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Oh, but it was a glorious hour that vengeance that we wreak’d, 

When the mighty knelt for pardon, and the great for anguish shriek’d ; 
But we jeer’d them for their little hearts, and mock’d their selfish fears, 
For we thought the while of all their crimes of twice five hundred years. 


Ho! Sr. Anrorne, arouse thee now—ho! brave Serremsnists all, 
The tocsin rings as then it rang, arise unto its call ; 

For the true friend of the rzorte, ay, and our own Pine Ducnéne, 
Have told us they have need of that same ProrLe’s arm again. 


For the Grronpe hath turn’d traitor, and the Moderates have sold 
The hard-earned rights of Hocne’s fights for promise of Pirr’s gold, 
And the Pedant and the Upstart, as Upstart only can, 

Have dared deride in lettered pride the plain and working man. 


What, we! who burst the bondage our fathers wore so long, 

That oppression had seem’d sacred in its venerable wrong,— 
What, we! who have outspoken, and the whole world obeyed, 
With its Princes and its Monarchs on their high thrones, afraid ?— 


What, we! who broke that mighty yoke, shall we quail before Bnissor? 
Shall we bow to him as lowly as he would have us low? 

And shall we learn the courtier’s lisp, and shall we cringe and sue, 

To the lily hand of fair Rotayp, like love-sick Banbanovux ? 


No, by creat Heaven ! we have not riven the mighty chains of old 

Of Srarecrarr and of Priesrcrarr, the Grandeur and the Gold, 

‘To be ground down by Doctrines—to be crushed by Forms and Schools— 
To starve upon their Corn-laws, but to live upon their rules. 


No, if we must have leaders, they like ourselves shall be, 

Who have struggled, and have conquered, with single hearts and free, 
Who do not ape the nonte, or affect the nobie’s air, 

With Taxuien for a Ricueriev, or Louver for Vottarre. 


No, we will have such leaders as the Roman Trisunes were, 
Covrnon, and young Sr, Just, and simple Ronesrieene, 

Now, glory to their garrets! it is nobler far to own, 

Than the fair half-hundred palaces, and the Cantovinor4n throne, 


And glory to the thousand proofs that day by day they give, 

Of some great enp to which they tend, those solemn lives they live ; 
When the monarcu and the anarcu alike shall pass away, 

And morn shall break and man awake in the light of a fairer day !” 


To understand the difference be- 
tween the ballad school of poetr 
and the mere commonplace rant it is 
born to supersede, peruse the Mar- 
seillaise Hymn (divested of its music), 
and compare its pompous generali- 
ties with the plain, outspoken, in- 
dividualallusionshere. Proper names 
in times of excitement are the true 
trumpet-tones to stir men’s souls. 
Hence Macaulay's ballad of the 
Armada is almost a bare nomen- 
clature, yet how suggestive! Nor 
was this secret unknown to Pindar, 
or him who sang — 


“ Quid debeas o Roma Neronibus 
Testis Metaurum flumen et Asdrubal,” &c. 


mere abstract propositions being to 
true poetry most antipathetical. But 
we must leave to Professor Keble the 
task of becoming prosy on the pre- 
cepts of the divine art, and would 
rather rejoice our readers by another 
specimen of our author’s handicraft. 
Where can we find more graceful 
or more touching lines than these,— 
capable of drawing ferruginous tears 
down the cast-iron cheeks of old 
Knox himself? 


“ Mary Stuart’s Last Prayer. 


‘* A lonely mourner kneels in prayer before the Virgin’s fane, 
With white hands crossed for Jesu’s sake, so her prayer may not be vain. 
Wan is her cheek, and very pale, her voice is low and faint, 
And tears are in her eyes, the while she makes her humble plaint. 
Oh! little could you deem, from her sad and lowly mien, 
That she was once the bride of France—that she was Scotland’s queen. 
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Ob, Mary Mother! Mary Mother! be my help and stay! 

Be with me still, as thou hast been, and strengthen me to-day ! 
For many a time, with heavy heart, all weary of its grief, 

I solace sought, in thy best thought, and ever found relief ; 

For thou, too, wert a queen on earth, and men were harsh to thee! 
And cruel things and rude would say, as they have said of me! 


Oh, gentlemen of Scotland! oh, cavaliers of France! 

How each and all had grasped his sword, and seized his trusty lance, 
If ladye love, or sister dear, or nearer, dearest bride, 

Had been, like me, your friendless liege, insulted and belied ! 

But these are sinful thoughts, and sad, I should not mind me now, 
Of faith forsworn, or broken pledge, or false or fruitless vow ! 


But rather pray, sweet Mary, my sins may be forgiven, 

And less severe than on the earth, my judges prove in heaven : 

For stern and solemn men have said, ‘ God’s vengeance will be shewn,’ 
And fearful will the penance be, on the sins which I have done ! 

And yet, albeit my sins be great, oh, Mary, Mary dear ! 

Not to cruel Knox, nor false Moray, the Judge will then give ear. 


But it was wrong and thoughtless, when first I came from France, 
To lead courante, or minuet, or lighter, gayer dance ; 

Yes, it was wrong and thoughtless, to while whole hours away 

In dark and gloomy Holyrood, with some Italian lay. 

Dark men did scoul their hate at me, and I have heard them tell 
How the just Lord God of Israel had stricken Jezebel. 


But thou, blest Mary, Mary mine! hast ever looked the same, 
With pleasant mien, and smile serene, on her who bore thy name ; 
Grant that whenever I must go to death, I may not see 

Nor axe, nor block, nor headsman, but Thee and only Thee! 
Then ’t will be told, in other times, how Mary gave her grace 

To die as Stuart, Guise, should die, of Charlemagne’s high race!” 


In dismissing this volume, we need 
not repeat the gratification its perusal 
has given. Its general scope, its tone, 
its topics, have our warmest approval. 
We delight to find our well-born 
youth applying their leisure to such 
blameless performances, and rejoice 
that in our time so many instances 
can be pointed out of similar devotion 
to the humanising pursuits of litera- 
ture. ‘The question put by old Mil- 
ton, in whose days the “ Muse” was 
“ thankless,” viz. 


‘* Were it not better done as others use 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair ?” 


is now satisfactorily answered. As 
old men we rejoice at the spirit which 
has gone forth among these young- 
sters of praiseworthy emulation in 
such walks of honourable distinction ; 


as housekeepers we are glad, while 
they burn the midnight oil, that our 
hall-doors will be no further de- 
spoiled of their appendages. If Young 
England had accomplished nothing 
more, we think it entitled to the 
thanks of the parish. But it has 
renovated the whale surface of things, 
both in politics and literature, when 
both appeared blank, sterile, and un- 
profitable. This new guano has re- 
freshed the field. For this we have 
chosen to devote so much of our 
space to these Historic Fancies, and 
also partly because we think justice 
has not been done them by a surly 
hebdomadal, the Whig Atheneum, 
where a vain attempt has been made 
to demolish this work altogether, and 
to knock, quod absit, the Hon. Mr. 
Smythe to smithereens. 
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CONCERNING DOG-STEALING, 


BY LARRY BOW-WOW-WOW. 


“Oh —— was theme more meet for roundel or romance, 


Than the 


ogs of the metropolis, and the poodle-dogs of France ; 


And eke the gallant dog-stealers, the chivalry of theft, 
And gentle soul-torn spinsters of their four-legged loves bereft.” 


Burns, Byron, Béranger, and a num- 
ber of other men of genius, have been 
exceedingly complimentary to the 
poor dog,— 

“In life man’s firmest friend ; 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend ;” 


but none of them ever attempted 
any thing which could conduce prac- 
tically to ameliorate the moral and 
social condition of the animal they 
so highly lauded. The poet hymned 
the praises of the only remaining in- 
carnation in those degenerate days of 
loyalty, fidelity, and chivalry upon 
earth, but still the dog was con- 
demned to dance to vulgar music, 
under the compulsion of rude men; 
still the truck at one time, and at 
another (alas the while!) the kettle, 
was to be seen at the dog's tail. But 
men of business, who, to their credit 
be it‘ spoken (for it establishes the 
originality and solidity of their be- 
nevolence), were not in the least ac- 
cessible to poetic influence, stepped 
in, and by the omnipotence of the 
law released the entity which ancient 
lore and modern instances alike prove 
to be 


** The love of ladies and the theme of 
song,” 


from his disgraceful trammels. There 
was little in common between Aris- 
totle and Dick Martin, and the other 
legislators who went to the dogs 
practically in that spirit which the 
ancient Greek could only prefigure 
in shadowy fancy. One thing, how- 
ever, there was, and that was the 
bull about the dog—the civilised 
dog we mean—as being a member of 
the brute creation, which was first 
bellowed out by the master of Alex- 
ander the Great, and reproduced in 
the form of a vigorous bray by the 
king in Conemara. But setting 
aside the bow-wow, and returning to 
the labours of former legislators in 
by-gone days, we may truly say 
they effected much good for the dog ; 
but it remained for the collective 
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wisdom of a succeeding generation to 
do something for his master or mis- 
tress likewise,—so that the affection- 
ate tie which bound them together 
should not be cruelly severed by 
some canine Cacus or Autolycus. 
The grounds and reasons for effect- 
ing this most desirable object have 
been furnished forth by the Report of 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which lately sat, and the results 
of whose lucubrations have been just 
published. It will be seen from the 
following extract when, how, and for 
what reason the committee was ap- 
pointed :— 
** Martis, 9° die Julii, 1844. 

‘¢ Ordered, That a select committee be 
appointed to inquire into the allegations 
of the petition, presented on the 20th 
day of June, in the last session of parlia- 
ment, praying for further protection 
against the depredations of dog-stealers 
in the metropolis, with a view to the cor- 
rection of the evils complained of therein. 


* Jovis, 11° die Julii, 1844, 

“Committee nominated: —Mr. Lid- 
dell ; Captain Rous; Mr. Kelly; Mr. 
Henry Berkeley ; Mr. Beckett Denison ; 
Mr. Vernon Smith; Mr. Fitzroy; Mr. 
Mackinnon; Sir John Yarde Buller; 
Major Beresford ; Viscount Barrington ; 
Mr. Montague Gore; Lord Arthur Len- 
nox; Sir Robert Pigot; Mr. Richard 
Hodgson.” 


The dogs, certainly, whatever the 
dog-stealers might have to urge upon 
the subject, had no right to complain 
of this selection; for, as we shall 
shew, not a few of them were inter- 
ested personally in dog’s flesh. Re- 
ferring to the high authority of Mr. 
Bishop (no relation, we are bound to 
state, to the late dealer in Italian 
wares), it appears, from his “ List of 
cases in which money has recently 
been extorted from the owners of 
dogs by dog-stealers and their confe- 
derates,” that there was scarcely a 
man upon the committee whose grief 
was not green, and who had not to 
deplore the downright loss, or to 
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writhe under the extortionate resti- 
tution of some esteemed or beloved 
dog, either in his own person or that 
of some female relative, wife, mother, 
sister, or sweet cousin—sweet if se- 
cond, sweetest if first; and thereby 
any truth in the lines of Byron, and 
in the old adage. 

As the Report testifies, the Lord 
Ashley of this committee was Mr. 
Liddell, the Lord Ashley certainly, 
but still a sort of transcendental 
Lord Ashley, because he was pro- 
moting the legislation on behalf of 
the dogs, his clients, on a stage far 
beyond that yet attained by the noble 
lord on behalf of the factory children. 
Others had already set the dogs free 
from all mere vulgar mechanical in- 
flictions, without the twenty millions 
absquatulated from this country for 
the far less oppressed and still less 
deserving niggers. 

It remained for our Liddell to deal 
with the much nicer question, whe- 
ther relating to biped or quadruped, 
black or white, blonde or brunette, 
liver-coloured or tanned; and that 
was the relation which was to subsist 
betwixt what Blackstone, in his 
downright way, would call master and 
servant, or, as the more modern po- 
liteness of fecal phraseology might be 
pleased to set it forth, between the 
employers and the employed. Liddell, 
therefore, when in the chair concern- 
ing the dogs, was a sort of Kantian 
Ashley, whose great object was to 
transcendentalise the dog into a legiti- 
mate piece of property ; so that every 
owner or occupier, male or female, 
should have the lofty right of de- 
manding, under any circumstances 
of inquiry which might arise, from 
the hot boarding-school at Islington 
to the chilly monastery of St. Ber- 
nard's, “ Have I not a right to do 
what I like with my own?” Liddell 
has done his best to secure for the 
lovers, and friends, and fanciers 
of dogs this high privilege. He 
may, without a boast, say, too, that 
he has succeeded to a great extent in 
this noble enterprise; that he has 
done those interesting cultivators of 
association with the humbler tribes 
of created beings “ some service, and 
they know it ;’ which, no doubt, 
they will declare, without waiting to 
permit the said Liddell to commit 
suicide from disappointment, like the 
black gentleman whose language we 
borrow. He has done no little ser- 
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vice, too, to the fun-mongers of the 
metropolis, and our national novel- 
ists of the existing generation. Not 
to dwell upon the inexhaustible 
themes for fun supplied to the 
Punchers, and other metropolitan 
pokers of that article, there really 
are materials which would supply a 
modern man of ingenious industry— 
one who sits in his closet with his 
materials all strewed around him, 
and weaves his spells over the public 
mind with all the plodding perse- 
verance of a basket-maker — with 
ample means of constructing a novel 
of surpassing interests. Do you, my 
dear A, or B, or C, or D,—you who 
are known quantities in the “ inter- 
mutual scratchatory coteries;” or 
you, my modest z,—you, poor un- 
nown quantity, whose value re- 
mains yet to be determined,— for 
you are aware, as Napoleon said, 
*“ Men are like figures, they take 
their value from their position,”— 
Do you, we say, my great or little z, 
unknown, or one of you, my ob- 
served of all observers in the circu- 
lating libraries,—do you turn your 
attention to this statement and sug- 
gestion. See what a spirit-stirring 
romance might be made out "of the 
loss and eventual recovery of Mr. 
Fitzroy Kelly’s Scotch terrier! See 
what an exquisite 
“« Tale of tears—a mortal story, 


might be woven out of the griefs, 
anxieties, hopes, fears, despair of that 
gentle lady (Miss Brown, or Miss 
Dun Browne, or Miss _ Diddle 
Brown,) who was finally driven into 
all the horrors of exile from her 
native land, that, in some far-off re- 
treat, where the seduction of dogs 
had not yet been reduced to a sys- 
tem, she might preserve the society 
of her beloved companion. For the 
romance, a passage in the Duke of 
Wharton’s celebrated ballad con- 
cerning the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, might be taken as a motto :— 
‘* Uprose then Fitzroy Kelly bold, 
And he quoted Sir Robert Sawyer, 
l'o prove that it was not a usual thing 
For a dog-thief to diddle a lawyer ; 
For the lawyers they diddle all mankind,” 
&e. &e. 
The argument is too long to quote. 
Then, as to the “ Tale of Tears,” we 
should be disposed to go to that beau- 
tifully feminine poem of Tom Moore's 
for it—evyen to Lalla Rookh. And 
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lo the result of our first essay of the 
Sortes Moriane ! 


“ Fly to the desert! fly with me, 

Our Arab tents are rude for thee ; 

But oh! the choice what heart can 
doubt, 

Of tents with love or thrones without ?” 


Decidedly,.if this theme were pro- 
perly handled, it would entirely 
eclipse the “heavenly glory” * of The 
White Doe of Rylstone. We do not 
deny that much skill would be re- 
quired in working up the raw ma- 
terials; but have we not a host of 
writers at present distinguished for 
their pathetic romance and their ro- 
mantic pathos? In the first case, 
Mr. Bishop (whom, by the way, we 
would strongly recommend to Lord 
Aberdeen, who is rather deficient in 
his supply of good diplomatists) states, 
in reply to the acute chairman :— 


“Do not you think that those are 
more with a view to extortion, than that 
actual cruelties are practised !—The ex- 
tortion is the object which they look at. 

“You have been engaged yourself, 
you are sure, in more than a hundred 
cases as a go-between where dogs have 
been lost ?—Yes, more than that ; there 
was one case that I should wish to call to 
the notice of the committee, as regards 
Mr, Fitzroy Kelly’s dog. Mr. Fitzroy 
Kelly possesses a very valuable Scotch 
terrier; those are very useful dogs in 
many instances; it was stolen. No 
doubt Mr, Fitzroy Kelly had heard of 
me ; he wrote me a note for me to see 
what could be done in getting the dog 
restored. I sent for the party who was 
the restorer, and he made his appear- 
ance; I said,‘ What say you about Mr. 
Kelly’s dog ; what is to be done about 
it?” ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘ they have got him.’ 
I said, ‘I should very much like to 
know what they want to get him back 
again, or what you can get him back 
for.’ He said, ‘ 1 think it will be a high- 
ish affair ; as much as 12. I believe.’ I 
said, ‘ That will never do; that is too 
much money ; we cannot agree to that at 
any rate.’ He said, ‘ It gave thema good 
deal of trouble,’ meaning the dog-stealers, 
* before they could get it; they were 
obliged to watch every night, and very 
diligently; Mr. Kelly kept them out 
very late from their homes before they 
could get their dog; he used to go out 
to dinner, or down to the Temple, and 
take the dog with him; and,’ he said, 
* they had a deal of trouble before they 
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could get it; but, however, they did get 
it at last, and I expect he will have to 
pay very dear for it.’ 

“« Did he intimate that they expected 
to be paid for their trouble ?— Yes. 

“ Whatwas paid forthat?—Six pounds 
was got afterwards ; the party that took 
it back to Mr. Kelly got 6l. for it; that 
was one instance. I merely name it as 
having lately occurred, within these few 
days. 

** Do you think if it were generally un- 
derstood that the law was so framed as to 
constitute it an offence to give money for 
the sake of the restitution of a stolen 
dog, that that alone would not consider. 
ably check the traffic?—Certainly ; the 
money is the object; the dog is nothing ; 
the party that receives the money for get- 
ting the dog back commits the act of 
felony. 

*« Mr. M. Gore.—You think that those 
parties are very numerous ?—Yes, and 
very expert. 

“« Are they connected with each other? 
—Yes, either directly or indirectly. 

“ There is a regular organised system ? 
—Certainly. 

“ Chairman.—Have you ever derived 
any advantage from getting back the 
stolen property in the case of dogs?— 
No, it has been the reverse with me. 

“* You have been a great deal engaged 
in this business, and you never received, 
either directly or indirectly, any emolu- 
ment for the trouble you have taken in 
getting a dog restored ’—Decidedly not. 
I would remark, that the book which I 
have published contains numerous in- 
stances of the villany and cruelty that 
has been practised ; it would be folly for 
me to cite a case; there are so many, 
that it would be taking up too much of 
the time of the committee, but I would 
name the case of Peter Thorn, which is 
mentioned in my book. 

** Are you prepared to verify the cases 
which are contained in that book ?—Yes, 
every word; I may be out a pound or 
two in the amounts, but perhaps it is the 
wrong way.” 


Thus it will be perceived, Mr. 
Bishop is himself an author, but his 
line is decidedly that of an historian 
or chronicler. He is not, it is true, 
destitute of pathos, that is, so far as 
pathetic power of description goes in 
narrative; but he solemnly denies 
being in the least addicted to the 
concoction of romance, or desirous of 
wringing the bosom by artistic fiction. 
So far, then, from Mr. Bishop’s ap- 
pearing in the character of a rival to 


* “ And sing, in strains of heavenly glory, 
A tale of tears—a mortal story.’’ 
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our regular dealers in romance and 
poesy, his work could not fail to be 
advantageous as a storehouse rich 
with materials. We will give an in- 
stance of this :— 


“ Mr. Fitsroy.—You have heard the 
evidence that has been given as to there 
not being really cruelty practised towards 
the dogs; what is your belief in that 
respect? I think, in many instances, 
where people will not give the money, 
the parties kill the dogs out of the way, 
or ill-treat them. There is one little case 
as to cruelty, which happened within 
these three or four days, which I should 
wish to state to the Committee. The 
dog was stolen and carried away near 
Belgrave Square ; it was a particular kind 
of dog, which was very valuable if it 
was cropped; and the question was, that 
unless the parties give 6/. the cropping 
would be performed to beautify the dog, 
as in another part of the country it would 
fetch more money ; but the cropping was 
not to be carried on in the common way. 
This was the message sent to the lady: 
the skin of the ears was to be turned 
back, and the dog’s ears were to be laid 
hold of by the hands, and the dog was to 
be swung round until the ears came out 
ofthe sockets. Thatis within these four 
days. I can shew that that is the way 
in which those kind of dogs are served ; 
and this dog was to be served so, I think, 
on Saturday night last. Whether it has 
been carried into execution, or the 6/, 
have been paid, I have not heard, but I 
dare say [ shall hear to-night. Another 
case of cruelty is that of teeth being taken 
out of the dog’s head, in order that the 
party should not recognise it.” 


It will be at once observed that 
Mr. B. has narrated the “little case” 
with touching simplicity, and illus- 
trated it in a brief, business-like, and 
masterly manner ; and how, to bor- 
row an American phrase, “ the agony 
might be piled up” in Miss Brown’s 
case by the judicious working in of 
the practices herein detailed of draw- 
ing a little darling dog’s teeth out, 
or wringing his pretty ears out of 
the sockets. But we come to The 
Torturing Trials of Matilda Brown 
and her Poor Dog Tray. We sug- 
gest this title, though we have no 
doubt other titles equally good might 
be invented. Still we are certain the 
above would prove highly acceptable 
to the booksellers. Now, however, 
reader, as the dog-stealer aforesaid 
said to the dog aforesaid, lend me 
your ears :— 


“ Chairman, (To Mr, Bishop).—You 
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have stated that you have known 181. 
given for the restitution of a dog, is that 
the largest sum you have ever known 
given ?—Yes, the largest in one sum. 

** You have collected a considerable 
number of facts touching this subject, 
which you have put into print ?—Yes. 

‘Ts that list of rewards which you 
have published perfectly correct ?—Per- 
fectly correct, to the best of my know- 
ledge; there may be an exception, but I 
should state it to be correct. 

‘* Substantially it is perfectly correct? 
It is; and some of those are cases of 
great cruelty, which I would wish to 
bring to the notice of the Committee. 

‘« Will you state those cases of cruelty? 
—There is one case in particular, of a 
lady who was living in Bolton Street, 
Miss Brown. It occurred that her dog 
was stolen by the diligent watch of the 
parties, from the street or from her house, 
and she came to me in great distress, 
saying that the dog had been taken away, 
and asked me what could best be done 
to get him back. I said that the best 
way to my knowledge was to have it 
advertised ; but whether it was advertised 
or not, some one applied to her to say 
that they had got the dog ; she was very 
thankful to hear it ; but the question was, 
what it would be restored for. The party 
said they must have as much as 61., or 71., 
or 8. for it, which frightened her very 
much, of course. She could not tell what 
to do; she came again to me, and I said, 
* You had better leave it for the present ; 
let it remain for a little time, and they 
will come to more reasonable terms,’ 
After a little time had elapsed, one night 
two or three of those men were seen at 
the house, stating that they knew where 
the dog was, and that unless she gave 6/. 
on that night, their intention was then 
and there to cut its throat, which so 
alarmed her that she did not know what 
to do. She came in great terror to me, 
and thought that to have the poor dumb 
animal’s throat cut was a very frightful 
affair. 

“Did she get the dog back ?—Yes, 
and she paid I think about 41. for it; but 
she was to go to a certain house to meet 
the parties with the dog, towards Covent 
Garden Market, It happened to be a 
very wetnight, and she started about nine 
at night, with a party to go; she was to 
give the money and to have the dog re- 
stored to her at the corner of a street, 
which was done, and she got the dog 
back ; however, soon after, finding that 
they had got so much advantage from it, 
they stole it again, and much about the 
same took place as before ; they got more 
money from her, and since that she has 
left England, and I really do believe for 
the sake of keeping the dog; she has 
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left the country, because she could make 
more of a certainty of keeping the dog in 
foreign parts than in England, if that was 
not the sole cause of her leaving; she 
prayed for the time to come when she 
might leave England, which she has done, 
and taken the dog with her.” 


The chairman ably sums up this 
evidence by saying, “ In short, she 
had the dog twice stolen, and twice 
gave a reward to get it back under 
threats of its being destroyed.” 
Again, Miss Mildmay’s case is mark- 
worthy. In reply to question 407, 
Mr. Bishop states,— 


“In how many cases do you think 
nee have been personally engaged to 
ave obtained the restitution of stolen 
dogs ?—I should say 100 or more, no 
doubt many more, in some of which 
cruelties have been practised to get more 
money, particularly in cases where the 
parties thought they could play upon the 
feelings ; that was the case with respect 
to Miss Mildmay, who lost her dog. I 
had much trouble with that case ; unless 
she paid 6/, for it, it was to be ill- 
treated.” 


Moreover, it is befitting to observe 
that there is something highly pic- 
turesque and romantic in the mode 
in which the secret society for dog- 
stealing, &c. &c. (for the stealing is 
only one branch, and that a subordi- 
nate one), is conducted. It would 
be not a little analogous to the loftier 
pursuit of Thuggism, for its stealthy 
ingenuity and variety and extent of 
combination, if it were not that the 
Thugs put all restitution out of the 
question, and scorned to contaminate 
their proceedings with the mere lucre 
of gain. The dogmen, on the con- 
trary, were very mercenary, and 
never professed to have any regard 
for the future interests of their vic- 
tims. On the other hand, like the 
Thugs, they confined themselves to 
the one line of unlawful practice. 
All the evidence went to shew that 
the dog-stealers were a confraternity 
in themselves, and that none of their 
members, whether in town or count ry, 
were ever known to have been guilty 
of any other species of theft, or to be 
associated or leagued with any other 
class of thieves. In the metropolis, 
for instance, none of the body were 
pickpockets or housebreakers, or in 
any sort their confederates, and in 
the country they were neither poa- 
chers nor the allies of poachers. 
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In short, they confined themselves 
strictly to the walk of life they had 
chosen, and into the craft and mystery 
of the labourers into whose corpora- 
tion they had been adopted. As was 
said the other day of the poor bowled- 
out gaming -house sharks and the 
exspifflicated thimble-riggers, in all 
other relations of life except those 
they had to exercise towards their 
fellow-men in the practice of their 
peculiar vocation, they were ex- 
emplary. Good children, good hus- 
bands, good fathers, good citizens— 
men, in a word, just and honourable, 
and, to their exalted credit be it de- 
clared, loyal supporters of the con- 
stitution in church and state, and of 
all our remaining ancient institutions. 
But a heavy blow and a great dis- 
couragement has fallen upon them, 
and it is lamentable to think that 
so many virtuous men, save in pur- 
suits which, for centuries, had prac- 
tically been connived at by the legis- 
lature, and in which decidedly they 
had a vested interest, and one in- 
finitely stronger than those per- 
sons lately pensioned off from the 
obstruction of chancery business, ad 
melodiam classically, or in our ver- 
nacular, to the tune of 5 or 6000/. 
a-year, had as _ practitioners in 
their peculiar occupation, or ra- 
ther, we}should say, occupancies, 
for the amount of their business 
was as pure humbug in one way, as 
the amount of the fees they returned 
was, in another way, pure public 
imposition. The thimble-riggers, 
the bonnets, the croupiers, the pro- 
wrietors of the booth, the club, the 
fell, have as clear a moral right for 
compensation from the government, 
as any class of public functionaries 
who have, within the scope of our 
memory, received it. And if they 
be not confounded with the borough- 
mongers who found not favour un- 
der the Reform-bill, and their claims 
relegated in like manner to some 
schedule A with the property of the 
others, no doubt they will get it; 
and they will easily find some vir- 
tuous peer in one house and some 
exemplary commoner in the other to 
move it for them. And, reader of 
England, whether young or old, 
meaning by this phrase in our haste 
to enti both England and yourself 
in the consideration of virescent ju- 


venility or green old age, to borrow 
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a line from that admirable follower 
and living representative of our old 
dramatists, Sheridan Knowles,— 


** Desiderate they may get it, dost thou 
not?” * 


At all events, whatever the fate of 
these masses of individuals may be, 
the dog-men have a clear claim, and, 
as their society is select and their 
numbers limited, compensation might 
be afforded to them with no more 
(according to modern estimation), 
than a very trifling demand upon the 
public purse. The metropolis is the 
great centre of operations; and it 
would appear that there are not very 
many mere rustics admitted into the 
confederacy, as detachments from 
town can be speedily sent down to 
any point where operations are to be 
carried on; and as to the foreign 
dealers, French, Belgian, Dutch, and 
German, though highly deserving 
and respectable people, and intimatel 

connected with the dog-trade of this 
country, for the exports are all made 
from the port of London, and we 
receive no imports except of dogs 
restolen abroad to be returned to 
their owners upon the payment of 
the sum required, we think these 
merchants ought to be left to the 
consideration of their own govern- 
ments. Some compensation, perhaps, 
ought to be awarded to the captains 
and proprietors of steamers, native 
and foreign, but that need not be 
much. The main expense would be 
to provide for the confederacy of 
London proper; so that a number 
of industrious men who had been 
hitherto driving a lucrative trade 
should not be suddenly thrown desti- 
tute upon the world with their wives 
and families, and many of these, no 
doubt, at an age when it would be 
utterly impossible for them to turn 
their heads or hands to any other 
oe which would afford them 
and theirs the ghost of a subsistence. 
The cost need not be great. The 
exact number one cannot arrive at 
from the evidence ; but probably it 
does not much exceed 200; one wit- 
ness, indeed, said 500, but call it 300. 
Now, what would it signify to a great 
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empire to provide the funds necessary 
to place 300 citizens above the pres- 
sure of want or the temptation to 
those species of crime which the law 
recognises ?—to rescue them, in other 
words, from the poorhouse or the 
hulks? Why merely such a baga- 
telle as a government, after doing 
men out of their occupation, ought 
not to condescend to talk about; yet 
at the same time, in one point of 
view, the emoluments were not 
trifling. The cost, however, here 
fell upon individuals ; the compensa- 
tion would be borne by the universal 
public. Itappears from the list fur- 
nished by Mr. Bishop and already 
alluded to, that in a space of time 
consisting of portions of either year 
(1843, 1844), the sum levied was 
9771. 4s. 6d. ; and the items of which 
this sum is made up were such only 
as came within Mr. Bishop’s own 
knowledge, and, as he states, form, 
perhaps, but a tenth part in amount 
of those which have been extorted 
elsewhere. The list of names is 
curious. There is scarcely a class of 
society from the nobleman, nay, the 
prince to the tailor, that might not 
there find a representative. In one 
column we find,— 


x & @& 

H.R.H. the Duke of 2. 
Cambridge ......5°) ° 9° 
H.R.H. Prince George 2 .. 
of Cambridge .... § oes 
Sir F. Burdett 5 6 O 
Lord Alfred Paget .... 10 0 O 
Sir R. Peel ......0065 2 0 O 


And we learn that, in a former year, 
the premier’s predecessor, Lord Mel- 
bourne, had his pointers stolen from 
Brocket Hall. While running the 
eye over another column, we read,— 


£s a, 
Count Bathyany...... 14 0 0 
Count D’Orsay ....-s 10 0 
Mr. Thomas Holmes . 15 0 
The Marchioness of } 8 0 


Westmeath ... 
and, immediately near,— 


Mr. Vonstein .ccccccoee 1 11 0 


he being our own peculiar and ex- 


* This is no caricature, teste the following :— 


“ No hand but mine 
The nuptial ring thy finger shall put on,”’— Hunchback. 


O. Y. 
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cellent Schneider, and having had 
his little Russian terrier abstracted 
from his premises in Hanover Street, 
Hanover Square. So we have made 
good the proposition with which we 
started about the various nature of 
the list. The confederacy of dog- 
stealers may be divided into two great 
heads,—stealers, and restorers. In 
communication, if not always in ac- 
tual alliance with the latter, are a 
class who negociate between the 
owner of the lost animal and the 
dog-restorer for the amount to be 
paid. Mr. Bishop, according to his 
own statement, was an amateur dog- 
negotiator, inasmuch as he never 
gained, but rather lost by his bene- 
volent proceedings as go-between. 
Others, however, all of whose names 
are given, derive a large profit from 
it; and one of them is described as a 
person of very superior education. 
All these individuals have dépéts for 
the reception of dogs, and all these 
dépéts are well known to the police, 
but, at present, they have no au- 
thority to enter, and search the pre- 
mises. A register of applications for 
the recovery of stolen dogs is kept, 
and the first formality to be gone 
through was, or used to be, for the 
applicant to pay five shillings for an 
advertisement. ‘The majority of the 
actual dog-stealers get but a small 
share of the restitution-money, being 
as they are entirely in the hands of 
the restorer and the negociator ; but 
we find that superior ability, even in 
the operative department, fails not to 
be rewarded largely. Even, how- 
ever, in the case of the most expert 
stealer, it is plain that the reward is 
not proportionate to the ability and 
labour. It will be remembered how 
much the men suffered night and 
day before they accomplished the 
rape of Mr. Fitzroy Kelly’s Scotch 
terrier. The point in question will 
be elucidated by the following pass- 
age in the evidence of Mr. Shackell, 
a police inspector :— 


** Major Beresford. — You consider 
Barrett a very superior dog-stealer, do 
not you?—A very expert dog-stealer. 
Taylor is getting now an immense sum of 
money by trafficking in stolen dogs, 
The dog-stealers will steal a dog, Taylor 
will purchase it at a low price, he sells it 
to this man, and he goes back to the 
gentleman, and says, ‘I cannot get it 
under such a price,’ 
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“* Chairman.— That only strengthens 
the view that this sort of traffic ought to 
be put a stop to ?—. Yes, the go-hetween 
ought to be stopped; if those were 
stopped, and the gentlemen did not en- 
courage them ; if they were given into 
custody, they would be liable by the 
proposed act to — Barrett 
has been in custody several times. The 
restorers are a great deal worse than the 
stealers. If there were not those fellows 
to negociate between the gentlemen and 
the stealers, they would not steal the 
dogs.” 


Thus we see, whether with regard 
to emolument or punishment, the 
operative is unfairly dealt with. Mr. 
Bishop tells how negociations are 
conducted :— 


“« Major Beresford.—How do you find 
out who has got the dog ?—I say, ‘ What 
do you know about the dog ?’ the answer 
will be, ‘I know the party that has got 
the dog;’ then I say, ‘ You must see 
what you can do to get it back for less 
money.’ The party goes away very 
satisfied with that, and comes the next 
time, and says, ‘The lowest they will 
take is so and so;’ in that time I have 
ascertained from the party who has lost 
the dog what he will give; he leaves it 
to my discretion, and I am obliged to 
make a bargain with the dog restorer to 
get it back as cheaply as I can, which | 
do. 

“Mr. Fitsroy.—If a party comes to 
you, saying that his dog has been stolen, 
how do you know where to apply !— 
I apply to the restorer, whom I have 
known for many years. A man of the 
name of Taylor is the person I generally 
send to, and he knows generally where 
the dog is. The fact is, that in my own 
instance I referred to him, and ‘Taylor 
knew, in twenty minutes after my dog 
was stolen, who had got the dog; it was 
the most extraordinary quickness,” 


As to the payment of the money, 
it is deposited, according to agrec- 
ment, at a certain time, in a certain 
place, generally at a public-house, 
many of which are houses-of-call for 
dog-stealers, and known to the police, 
and then the dog is returned, being 
left either at the owner's house, or 
where the money has been deposited. 
The landlord, of course, is quite ig- 
norant of the transaction. As to the 
mode of stealing, we shall call two 
witnesses, each of which describes a 
different process; the first of which 
is vulgar and commonplace, the se- 
cond artistic. Mr. White, dog- 
dealer, says,— 
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“Some dog-thieves make a regular 
business of it in the streets; from morn- 
ing till night it is their business to follow 
ladies or gentlemen. In turning the 
corners of streets there are two or three 
of them together; one will snatch up a 
dog and put it into his apron, and the 
others will stop the lady, or whoever it 
may be, and say, ‘ What is the matter?’ 
and direct the party who has lost the dog 
in the contrary direction,” 


Mr. Peter Thorn describes the 
other mode :— 


** Chairman.— What are you?—A 
whipmaker, in Regent Street. 

** Are you prepared to give the com- 
mitttee any information with respect to 
the practice of dog stealing ?—I can only 
say that I have had mine stolen; I can 
speak feelingly in that respect. 

‘* Have they been stolen more than 
once ?—No, not the same dogs; but I 
lost a spaniel a little time since, and got 
it again; the man was followed by the 
police, and was taken. When Mr. Bi- 
shop gave me notice of the loss of my 
setters, the man had covered the whole 
of my place with liver. 

“In small pieces ?— Yes, very small 
pieces; and [ think there must have 
been opium in it, because the dogs were 
young puppies, about a twelvemonth old. 
One of the police saw the men passing 
by, and the dogs were jumping up to 
them as familiarly as possible ; a spaniel 
I had loose about the place was very ill 
for the next two days; I did not know 
what to make of him ; he seemed stupi- 
fied; I have no doubt there was opium 
in the liver.” 


But there is a third mode of steal- 
ing dogs proper, in which the bland- 
ishments of the other sex are called 
into play. 

As we have gradually dropped into 
a more serious strain, we will now, 
ere we conclude, inquire what are 
the causes which lead to the fact that 
it is worth while for so many men to 
devote their time and labour to dog- 
stealing, and the proceedings of 
compromise, restitution, and other 
courses, consequent thereon. The 
causes are two; the defective state of 
the law, and the artificial value of 
dogs. By value here we mean the 
money a dog will fetch on fair sale 
in the market, and not that value 
which the owner places on his old 
companion, and which, in one in- 
stance, induced a gentleman to give 
five pounds for the restoration of a 
terrier not worth five shillings. Now 
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see the prices that are paid for dogs! 
That sporting dogs should command 
at all times high prices, and occa- 
sionally most extravagant prices, we 
were prepared to expect. Every 
thing connected with sporting, di- 
rectly or indirectly, causes vast ex- 
pense. Even the public at large, 
who are altogether debarred the 
pleasure of the sport, have to con- 
tribute largely to secure for the terra- 
rum dominos, the wealthy sportsmen, 
the enjoyment of their pastime. We 
have just this moment read, in an 
abstract of a return made this day to 
an address of the House of Commons, 
dated Feb. 12, 1844, that no less a 
number of persons than 4529 were, 
during the year 1843, convicted of 
offences against the Game-laws. We 
shuddered as we read it. 4529 of 
our fellow-countrymen doomed in 
one year to punishments, varying 
from fourteen years’ transportation 
down to a term of imprisonment with 
hard labour, for offences against the 
Game-laws! We are not told how 
many were tried. Butthis matters not. 
Few, probably, were acquitted. But, 
to say nothing of the amount of hu- 
man misery declared in this return, 
let us ask how much this vindication 
of the authority of the Game-laws 
has cost the country? We can ex- 
pect no answer; still it must have 
been enough to shew that it would 
be idle to suppose that gentlemen 
should not be lavish in their ex- 
penditure on their own sports, when 
the country pays largely for their 
protection. We are not surprised, 
accordingly, to learn that 100 guineas 
has been bid for a pointer, not, says 
the dog dealer, worth five pounds. 
That from twenty to fifty guineas is 
a fair price for a sporting dog, and 
that this dealer did himself sell a 
brace of setters for forty-five gui- 
neas. But we were not prepared 
to expect that a spaniel would fetch 
fairly in the market from fifty to 
sixty pounds, or to hear the evidence 
that follows :— 


“ Have you ever known so large a 
sum as that given for a spaniel ?—Per- 
sons have told me that they have given 
that sum of money for them; I met a 
man one day that had given 65l. for a 
dog (Mr. Hoabdell). I have bid 731. for 
a dog myself; I gave 30l. for it at first ; 
I let a party have it for 60/., and I bid 
731. for it, but could not get it. 
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“ Mr. M. Gore. —What description of 
dog was that?—It was one of King 
Charles’s breed. 

“ Chairman.—Was that dog sold at 
all?—It was. I have known another dog 
that 100 guineas have been paid for. 

“« What species of dog ?— A black and 
tan King Charles’s spaniel; he was sold 
under a sheriff’s execution, for 951. at the 
hammer.” 


Here is an exemplification with a 
vengeance of the difference between 
real and artificial value. Intrinsically 
these dogs are not worth feeding— 
not worth a farthing, yet actually 
they are worth large sums of money, 
because they will fetch them. This 
artificial value, then, encourages the 
thief to steal, and induces the owner 
to compromise for restitution. And 
the second cause, namely, the de- 
fective state of the law, enforces and 
enhances the operation ofthis, because 
it affords the thief impunity, and 
denies redress to the owner. Hence 
he is driven to negociation and com- 
promise with the thief, and men of 
all classes have felt justified in re- 
sorting to it. The law does not re- 
gard a dog as property, hence it is 
deprived of all that protection with 
which property is provided. How 
this artificial value, especially in those 
worthless favourites who cost so much, 
comes to be established, is explained 
by the editor of Bell's Life in Lon- 
don :— 


‘* Have you known cases where spaniels 
have been of considerable value ?—Yes. 
I have known an instance in which as 
much as 1501. have been given for a dog. 
I dare say the committee may be aware 
of the fact, that there are what are called 
dog fanciers’ shows in different parts of 
London. I know an instance of a mere 
common shoemaker (I believe he was) 
being in possession of a spaniel, which 
had won several prizes, as a show spaniel ; 
he was offered a hundred guineas for it, 
after one of the shows, and refused it, 
Within a week, I think, the unfortunate 
animal died, and he lost his hundred 
guineas. He was a man working at 14s, 
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or 15s, a-week, Spaniels are especially 
distinguished by what are called pro- 
perties, and parties value their dogs for 
what they call their properties. There 
are certain marks about their eyes, and 
otherwise, which are considered proper- 
ties, andsoon. It depends entirely upon 
the property which a dog possesses as to 
its value. According as a dog is dis. 
tinguished by its peculiarity of colour, or 
form, or shape, the value of it is great or 
small. I think there is a man named 
M‘Phail, in Regent Street, who is a 
dealer in mosaic gold; but he is alsoa 
very large dealer in funcy dogs; and he 
gives enormous prices for dogs. I am 
told that he has got as much as 1501. for 
a dog ; he does not keep a dog unless it 
is really of value; he is acquainted with 
all the celebrated dog stallions, as we 
call them, in London, and very large 
prices are given for dog stallions. That 
dogs are property, and extremely valuable 
property, no question can arise. The 
value of a dog is what it will bring,— 
what it will fetch if sold. Many little 
dogs are really of no value, except from 
the attachment between the owner of the 
dog, and the dog itself.” 


This dog mania is quite as bad as the 
tulip mania, and more disgusting. 

The remedies proposed against dog- 
stealing by the committee are, that 
dogs shall be declared by statute to 
come under the legal definition of 
property, and that the stealing of 
dogs shall be constituted a misde- 
meanour. And, next, that dealers in 
dogs should be compelled to take out 
a licence for their premises, which 
should be open at all reasonable 
hours in the day time to the in- 
spection of the police. Lastly, that 
parties in the possession of stolen 
dogs should be made responsible for 
the same, and be obliged to bring 
forward the names and places of 
abode of those parties from whom 
the said dog had been obtained, and 
that these latter parties should, in 
like manner, be responsible. We 
think the remedies sufficient, and 
congratulate all affectionate dog 
owners. 
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An Ethnological Speculation on Salt. 


AN ETHNOLOGICAL SPECULATION ON SALT. 


“Sal omnium saporum primus, excitat ex palato salivam, sine qua non fit bona 
preparatio cibi in ore.”—Baccrus, De Thermis, l, v. cap. 4, p. 233. 


Iiuco Faxcannvs, in his History of 
the Calamities of Sicily, preserves a 
mysterious silence respecting its lakes, 
its mines, and its springs of salt. He 
regarded them, it is true, as among 
the greatest blessings bestowed by 
nature on that island; but his busi- 
ness was not to exult; he promises 
only to bewail and lament, and he 
expects us to condole. We were 
willing to do so, and to weep, if our 
eyes saw occasion; for tears are salt, 
as poets persist in telling us, each 
insinuating thereby that he has caught 
upon his lip at least one tear as it 
trickled down the cheeks of his Laura 
or Dulcinea. But it was not fair 
that the obligation should be all on 
one side. In other words, if we, 
against our nature, shewed ourselves 
susceptible of pity, he, against his 
nature, should abstain from with- 
holding the useful knowledge it was 
in his power to impart. The equita- 


ble a however, did not 


please him. He stuck to his battles, 
massacres, murders, and conspiracies, 
and succeeded, accordingly, in drying 
up the sources of our tenderness. 
Our lachrymals were unhumected, 
our lachrymatories never called into 
requisition, and we read on in cold 
indifference to the end. 

There must be something painful 
in the feelings of that man who inva- 
riably findsit impossible to besad when 
an author incites him, who, from pure 
inaptitude for melancholy, repels the 
allurements of sorrow, and turns a 
deaf ear to the invocation,— 


“« Come listen to my roundelay, 
And drop the briny tear with me.” 


But on particular occasions we tri- 
umph in our insensibility, and 
conceive that we have won a signal 
victory over an enemy, when we suc- 
cessfully resist a writer’s endeavours 
to inoculate us with the blue devils. 
In reading the History of the Cala- 
mities of Sicily, we several times ex- 
perienced this sensation. But, at 
length, when the conclusion drew 
nigh, we began to take compassion 
on the historian himself, and to hope, 
for his own sake, that our perusal of 


him might not be wholly without fruit. 
We reflected how much his reputation 
must suffer by his being passed by 
unnoticed amid the crowd which we 
had already dismissed in disgust as 
unprofitable compilers. It was, ac- 
cordingly, with a feverish hand and 
eager eye that we turned over the 
last leaf, and glanced down the last 
page; and an uninitiated observer 
would have supposed that we were 
suffering under a powerful appli- 
cation of the sublime and the pathe- 
tic. Line after line our excitement 
increased. It could scarcely have 
risen higher on approaching the ca- 
tastrophe of a novel, a pitched battle, 
or a game of chess. When, there- 
fore, our expectation seemed about 
to be fulfilled, the sudden gush of 
joy which overflowed our heart would, 
doubtless, have been attended by 
some dangerous effects, had not the 
fact we were in search of been found, 
not only connected with a calamity, 
but forming an integral part of a 
grand national calamity, itself a local 
calamity, the result of a calamity, 
and, for aught we know, the prolific 
parent of many calamities. “ Fal- 
candus,” said we, “is terribly con- 
sistent with himself. If he do not 
make us sad, it will hardly be for 
want of trying. Nevertheless, let us 
be thankful for what we have re- 
ceived. Authors, like the poor widow, 
cast not, in general, into the public 
treasury out of their abundance, but 
out of their want. It is melancholy 
Hugo’s mite. Not being, moreover, 
in the bond, it is like a gift horse,” 
«Ke. 

But, perhaps, the reader desires to 
be made as wise as we are. To 
satisfy him would be no easy matter. 
We will, however, in this particular, 
do what we can. 

Be it known, then, that, on the 
fourth day of February, in the year 
one thousand one hundred and sixty- 
nine, about the first hour, there hap- 
pened a great earthquake in Sicily, 
which, our author takes care to in- 
form us, with a heart-rending sigh, 
destroyed at- Catana alone 15,000 
people, plus a bishop. Divers towns 
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and castles, moreover, in various parts 
of the island, were shaken to pieces ; 
and at Syracuse, a fountain, said to 
flow underground from Elis, sud- 
denly, during the violent commotion 
of the earth, lost its sweetness, and 
became, for a time at least, salt. 

Such, and no other, is the learned 
Falcandus’s contribution to our stock 
of information on the subject which 
at present occupies us. It would be 
difficult to say less on any topic and 
allude to it at all. Fortunately, 
others are not so parsimonious of 
facts; so that we have been able to 
treat the article of salt historically, 
politically, commercially, economi- 
cally, metaphorically, poetically, phi- 
losophically, in one word, ethnologi- 
cally, abandoning the mystical view 
of the matter to Blaise Vigenere, 
whose Traité du Feu et du Sel was 
formerly to be had of Claude Cra- 
moisy, the identical bookseller cele- 
brated by La Bruyére, at the first 
pillar of the Grande Salle du Palais 
at Paris, but which now, we presume, 
is only to be procured of those who 
happen to possess a copy. Let such 
as feel an inclination to study this 
part of the question look out for one, 
—we wish they may get it. 

Few literati have, like ourselves, 
devoted a considerable portion of 
their lives to the subject of salt. 
Still it has not been altogether aban- 
doned. There has, for instance, been 
placed in our hands a manuscript 
epic poem, the printing of which is 
delayed by a discussion with the pub- 
lisher, who seems loath to lose his 
money, as to its authenticity. The 
individual to, whom the aforesaid 
manuscript belongs, influenced, of 
course, by the unreasonable desire of 
profit, maintains that it is from the 
pen of Mr. Pope, having been found 
folded, not, like the /Zad, in anutshell, 
butinan antique saltcellar, ofthe reign 
of Queen Anne, in a hollow tree at 
Twickenham. But others, endowed 
with equal sagacity, and determined 
to this exhibition of common sense 
by a desire to annoy their neigh- 
bours, which is the only condiment 
that can savour so plebeian a viand, 
assert it to be a mere modern parody. 
Without pretending to decile dog- 
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matically, we beg to dissent from the 
latter opinion. A parody is a dis- 
torted representation of a given set 
of features,—a literary caricature, 
preserving a considerable resemblance 
to what it imitates and ridicules. As 
an illustration let us see how Virgil 
will look in this predicament :— 


“ Tityre, si toga calda tibi est, quo teg- 
mine fagi? 

Dic mihi Dameta, cujum pecus, anne 
Latinum? 

Non, verum A®gonis, nostri sic rure 
Joquuntur,” &c. 


Taking this as a criterion, let us 
compare with it the commencement 
of the Apotheosis of Salt, such is the 
name of the epic. What the reader 
may decide we do not know. It 
would be churlish and offensive to 
say we do not care. We could only 
mean, however, that, parody or not 
parody, it matters little so that the 
verses are admired. A truce then 
to all flourishes, and—enter salt : 


“« The wonders of the savoury salt I sing, 

Hewed from the mine, or gathered from 
the spring, 

Or in saltpans upon the wide sea-shore, 

Torn from the arms of water, loved before ; 

Thence borne and on luxurious tables 
spread, 

Mixed with all eatables, with soup, with 
bread, 

With sausages and ragouts, also cakes,— 

Boiled with potatoes, sprinkled upon 
steaks, 

On cucumbers, and onions, and so forth, 

And olives, which we eat here in the 
North 

(As Turks raw murphies for good fruit 
devour, 

And stare to find them neither sweet nor 
sour).* 

Thetaskis mighty, humble are my powers, 

The labour long, and yet how swift the 
hours ! 

Life is but death a day or so delayed, 

Death is but life a little in the shade. 

All things we eat that feed the vital flame, 

But give us vigour to prolong the game. 

Defeated from the first we shift and shuffle, 

Sure to be hurt, like Hamlet, in the scuffle. 

Then let us, whilst we yet can say we 
live, 

Expand our thoughts and to be knowing 
Strive ; 

Let saltour first and chiefest cares employ, 

Nor think as yet of anchovies and soy. 


* The writer seems to have laboured under the misapprehension that the in- 


habitants of southern climes eat olives fresh, not preserved. 


He would have been 


convinced of the contrary by consulting Callimach. frag. iv., Spanheim, t. i. p. 318, 
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Say, then, O Muse, with modest caution, 
when 

This condiment was first revealed to men, 

By whom, on what occasion, first declare, 

Then lay its secret use and virtues bare, 

Fearless expose the truth, nor shrink to tell 

In barbarous times and nations whiat 


befell,” &e. 


This specimen will, we think, be 
sufficient for our purpose, more es- 
pecially as what follows is an evident 
imitation of a piece we are about to 
cite. If to imitate be to parody, this 
is the age of parodies, not of great 
cities. ‘The same ideas, like super- 
numeraries at a theatre, are per- 
petually making their appearance as 
page, attendant, soldiers, citizens, 
&c.; so that, instead of old coats 
with new facings, we see new coats 
with old faces. But lest the thread 
should be broken, we shall, ere we 
enter seriously upon the philosophy 
of salt, present our readers with the 
following delectable picture of the 
state of nature, which Rousseau, who 
expresses great dissatisfaction with 
the culinary processes of civilised 
Europe, would persuade us to return 
to. It is taken from Athenion’s 
comedy, entitled the Samothraciuns, 
and is very pointedly alluded to in 
Othello’s history of his courtship. 
The characters appear to be a cook 
presenting himself to be hired, and 
the head slave, or butler, inquiring 
into his qualifications ;— 


** Cook. —- Where cooks have faces fat 
and gay, 
The gods their blessings pour that way ; 
For they to our assistance owe 
All the respect that mortals shew. 
“ Butler. — You smite me with sur- 
prise! How so? 
** Cook. — Barbarian dolt! 
I'll tell, 
Open thy ears and mark me well. 
Did not of old the human race 
Man-eating doctrines all embrace ? 
Say, was it not th’ established fashion 
To live in every tribe and nation 
By mutual accommodation ?* 
Did not poor neighbours send to beg 
Of the last slaughtered child a leg, 
And faithful friends with glee divide 
The much-loved father who had died, 
By filial axe, when at the last 
His legal term of life was past ? 
Was not there then one venial sin 
Alone, and that was to be thin? 


the truth 
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All other crimes death followed straight, 

Wee to the wretch who ere made weight ! 

The law with all its minions grim 

Soon fell with might and main on him. 

In vain his innocence was shewn, 

The judge had marked him for his own ; 

In vain upon her knees his wife 

Sought to redeem him from the knife. 

The answer was, ‘ His shoulder’s fat, 

A steak [’ll have this night, that’s flat. 

Justice must have its course ; but still 

You may select what joint you will. 

This boon received, forget the sinner, 

And get an appetite for dinner. 

Such was the state of mortal man, 

Ere cooks appeared with pot and pan, 

Who by their art to every nation, 

Imparted straight civilisation. 

“ Butler. — Though willingly I would 

assent, 

I almost fear that you invent. 

Now what do you stand gasping there 
for? 

Show me the why and eke the where- 
fore. 

“ Cook. — Although your doubts have 

stirred my bile, 

T'll suffocate my wrath awhile. 

Listen! Whilst cannibals their mothers, 

Fathers, aunts, uncles, sisters, brothers 

Devoured—so that an only son 

Was a whole race wrapped up in one ; 

And whilst, perhaps for lack of room, 

Each was his own ancestral tomb— 

There lived a mau who wisely thought 

Some little change should now be sought ; 

For science had not taught us then 

(So slow in learning’s path are men) 

That vast variety of stew— 

Soup, sausage, fricasee, ragout, 

In which one single substance may 

Seem ever new from day to day ; 

In which we may both dine and sup 

Upon one man with skill cut up, 

And take him now for fish, now fowl, 

Now for an oyster, now an owl. 

Unknowing this, the man we mention, 

Smit with the fever of invention, 

Seized on a bristling, tough old boar ; 

And, spite of grunt, and whine, and roar 

(For then the beasts had scarcely grown 

‘Themselves for eatables to own), 

He made of him a sacrifice ; 

And straightway carving a large slice, 

Such as in these degenerate days 

Would strike a glutton with amaze, 

Upon the glowing embers cast 

The meat, and vowed to break bis fast. 

But soon the savoury steams arose, 

And went in search of human nose, 

By some sly goddess wafted o’er 

Plain, bill, and valley, field and moor ; 

For long the heavenly race had pined 

For worship when we mortals dined. 


* AdAnrchayia. 
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Afar around the vapour spread, 
Whilst hung the axe o’er many a head, 
And with a fragrancy intense 
Smote on each unaccustomed sense. 
The cannibals the savoury whiff 
With nostrils wide-distended sniff ; 
Then stay the work of blood, and go 
Smelling and snorting to and fro. 
Th’ intended victims join the throng 
That treads the mazy woods along, 
Until at length beneath a tree 
The roasted hog at length they see. 
One universal ‘ Hip! hurrah !’ 
Now shakes the hills and forests grey ; 
They see the truth ; no more need they 
Throw one another’s lives away, 
Nor will they ever, come what may. 
- Aside their cruelty they cast,— 
These savages are men at last ; 
And, bubbling from each breast, arise 
The floods of love to dim their eyes ; 
Their knees involuntary bend, 
Impromptu prayers to heaven ascend. 
The presence of the gods they feel, 
To them they look for all their weal ; 
And vow, whilst lasts their name or race, 
Whatever meals their tables grace, 
To them some portion to assign, 
To them to pour the generous wine. 
This done, they sit them on the ground, 
And pass the dainty morsels round. 
Then first the culinary art 
Became of knowledge the chief part, 
And yet its mysteries but few 
Of its professors ever knew,— 
It slowly to perfection grew. 
You know, my friend, that until now, 
Compliant with that early vow, 
‘The entrails on the fire are thrown, 
But without salt. To few ’tis known, 
That at the first this condiment 
To meat its savour never lent, 
In memory of which ancient plan 
Unsalted meat is burnt by mau ;* 
But cooks would deem't a grievous fault 
Were viands eaten without salt.” 


Doctors, both learned and medical, 
maintain that without salt we can no 
more live than we can without air. 
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Now, if we believe Sir William Mon- 
son, the vital principle will revive in 
cod-fish, at least dispersedly—he may 
mean in the shape of maggots —un- 
less the very same means are taken 
to prevent such a catastrophe as are 
resorted to, in obedience to scientific 
men, to prevent the breath from leay- 
ing our own bodies, That is, salt pre- 
vents dead things from coming to life 
again, and living things from ceasing 
to exist. Facts, however, have been 
brought forward which militate 
against this conclusion. Homer, 
who took great interest in the dis- 
cussion, after long searching, disco- 
vered a tribe in Epeiros which had 
never seen the sea, and ignored the 
use of salt. The fact is indubitable. 
Adduced, as we have said, by Homer, 
it is asserted again by Pausanias,{ and 
confirmed by Strabo.§ In Australia, 
moreover, tribes have been met with 
which refuse absolutely the use of 
salt.|| These facts are stubborn ; 
but they must be got over; for it is 
now an axiom, if you don’t eat salt 
you must die. But these people 
don’t die; therefore they must eat 
salt. Or, contrariwise, they don't 
eat salt; therefore they must die; 
which conclusion receives some con- 
firmation from the circumstance, that 
the Epeirotic tribe has disappeared, 
and the Bathurst tribe is making 
haste to vanish, if it has not vanished 
already. 

Be this as it may, we are positive 
that much may be said in favour of 
the antiquity of salt; but we shall 
not discuss the question, whether it 
be more ancient than the sea or not; ** 
or whether the ocean became briny 
by washing away part of the vast 
salt-beds which pave its bottom, or 
whether these beds were formed by 


* Still no sacrifice was in later times considered complete sine mola salsa. Pfeiffer, 
Antiq. Grecarum, l. i, cap. 25, p. 40; Lomeier, De Lustrationibus, xvii. p- 229; Cen- 
sorin. De Die Natali, p. 135; Lindenbrog. where its use in the Lupercalia is alluded 
to; Varron. De Ling. Lat. v. p. 46; Augustin. De Civit. Dei. vii. 7. 


+ Odyss. a. 122, 
+ Paus. i. 12, 13. 


§ Geograph. lib. xiv. 


_ || This fact was brought forward by Mr. Suttor, in an interesting paper read by 
him at the Ethnological Society, May 20, 1843, It excited an animated discussion. 


§ It should be remembered, that there is no substance in which the 
See Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum, cent, vii. 64%. 


salt has not been detected. 


presence of 
Cattle are 


naturally fond of it ; and it has been said that the milk of cows that eat it is sweeter 


than any other. 


Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxi. 41. 


** Compare Valmont de Bomare, Dict. de I’ Hist. Nat. art. Mer. t. v. p. 590, with 


Scaliger, De Subtititat. Exercit. li. pp. 185-196; Ezercit. civ. 14, p- 393 ; 
Hill, Letter on the Effects of different Menstruums on Copper, p. 339. 


and 
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the settling of the superabundant 
salt. We shall not attempt to de- 
cide the question between Playfair, 
who maintains that fresh-water lakes 
are formed by the melting of vast 
mines of salt ; and Tavernier,t who, 
advancing a general proposition un- 
der cover of a particular assertion, 
would have us believe, that salt- 
plains are lakes congealed. 

Salt-springs are supposed to de- 
rive their quality from running 
through vast beds of salt. Though 
in the mines of Williska there is a 
remarkable fresh stream which sup- 
lies the workmen with water. It 

as been observed, that some of these 
springs yield most in dry, others in 
wet weather ;{ and that in the best 
of times there is a considerable varia- 
tion in the saline deposit. It re- 
quires four gallons of water to melt 
one of salt ; and the springs of Nant- 
wich yield one-sixth of pure white 
salt; § whilst that of Barrowdale yields 
only one-sixteenth.| We may re- 
mark, that at Droitwich, where the 
best salt in England is manufactured, 
a little white of egg is used to make 
the salt grain properly; whilst in 
other works they use, besides various 
less efficacious seasonings, as they 
call them, ale, butter, and blood. 
This last seasoning would appear to 
have been resorted to in ancient 
times in the Apennines; though 
Scaliger** seems to think that the 
presence of blood was necessary in 
order to make the water produce salt 
at all. 

It has been observed, that in va- 
rious parts of the ocean, and at va- 
rious distances from the shore, the 
saltness of the water increases. Far 
out at sea the yield is much the 
peer. This we learn from the 

istory of the rivalry of the Dutch 
and English in the great fisheries. 
Sir William Monson, in the Naval 
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Tracts, observes, that in his time much 
stress was laid on the discovery of the 
art of making good strong bay-salt 
in Great Britain, for preserving fish, 
and declares that the secret would be 
next in value to the philosopher's 
stone, and the inventor of it deserves 
as much honour as William Bacalute, 
“who was the first deviser of pack- 
ing of herrings amongst the Flem- 
ings.” 

White salt for the table was com- 
mon enough in England, and was 
thought good to mix with strong 
salt, to render the fish fairer to the 
eye; but for the fisheries this was 
naught by itself. ‘The Hollanders; 
who seem in all ages to have known 
a thing or two, used to go out with 
huge ships into the deep seas to bring 
back water wherewith to make salt. 
And Sir William,}} anxious to im- 
prove upon these, suggested the ne- 
cessity of going down for what they 
wanted to the shores of Africa, where 
the heat of the sun had established a 
natural manufacture, like that on the 
coast of Peru, near Lima, three hun- 
dred miles in extent, where huge 
lumps of salt, from one to two hun- 
dred pounds in weight, have been 
found, {f 

In all ages, great reverence has 
been paid to salt. Homer, in some 
of his learned disquisitions, goes so 
far as to call it divine,§§ which proves 
he was a kind of savage ; since those 
only who live in a very primitive 
state indeed can be ingenuous enough 
to avow their admiration of so com- 
mon asubstance. In a state of society 
probably very similar to that of the 
Greeks in the Homeric ages, the Pe- 
ruvians are just as fond as ever these 
could have been of salt, which they 
eat in grains, mixed with agi, an ex~- 
cessively hot kind of pepper, alter- 
nately with leaves of lamcha. In 
such company they prefer this con- 


* See the controversial work of Deluc, Traité Elémentaire de Géologie, pp. 189-199, 
for an exposition and refutation of this opinion. 

t In Harris, Collection of Voyages, t. ti. p. 306. 

t Nouvelle Description de la Franche Compté, p. 363. 

§ Dr. Jackson, “‘ Account of the Salt-Springs of Nantwich,” in the Philosophical 


Transactions, No. liii. p. 1063. 


|| Campbell, Political Survey, vol. i. p. 76; Short, History of Mineral Waters, 
85 


. { Dr. Rastell, “ Account of the Salt-Springs of Droitwich,” in the Philosophical 
Transactions, No, cxlii. p. 1059. 
** De Subtilitat. Exercit. civ. p. 397. 
+t Naval Tracts, book vi. p. 488. 
§§ lliad, E, 214; Conf. Plat. Opera, t. vii. p. 80. 


tt Carletti, Viaggi. 
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diment to any other eatable thing, 
and have, indeed, a kind of supersti- 
tious respect for it, picking it up* 
wherever they see it scattered, with 
words very similar to our, 


“« Who sees a pin and passes by 
May want that pin before he die,” 


Namely,— 


“« Watcha tacha ken too pajov 
Hin koolawayi bentenien,” &c. 


It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the veneration in which salt is held 
by the Arabs, or to the story of a 
thief, who, having entered a house, and 
in groping about laid his hand upon 
a substance which he could not carry 
commodiously without putting into 
his mouth, did so, and found it was a 
lump of salt ; when, conceiving him- 
self to have partaken of the hospi- 
tality of the master of the house, he 
retired, thereby falsifying the maxim, 


* Ut jugulent homines, surgunt de nocte 
latrones.” 


“ Thieves walk by night to cut the throats 
of men.” 


In ancient times salt was consi- 
dered the symbol of friendship.t It 
was looked upon as a sort of subtle 
link which bound all those who ate 
at the same table one to the other. 
A pure and simple substance in itself, 
it imparts an agreeable flavour to 
whatever it is mixed with; and is in 
the material, says Reuchlin, what 
the affections are in the moral world, 
namely, a zest without which the ap- 
petite would fail. Lilius Gyraldus, 
in his interpretation of the symbols 
of the Pythagoricians,} enlarges much 
on the topic, apropos of the precept 
of the sage of Samos, salem apponite, 
the meaning of which he explains, 
tant bien que mal. 

Salt was often of extreme practical 
utility in convivial meetings, it havy- 


* Ulloa, Voyages, t. i. p. 350. 
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ing been rubbed with oil on the tem- 
ples of such as were beginning to 
suffer from the effects of drink. 
From this arose the proverb,— 


“Aros Sicopeng eis dyes’ ay oboe. 


“A pinch of salt would do this fellow 
good.” § 


The recipe was doubtless as effi- 
cacious for the heads of drunkards as 
for the tails of sparrows. ; 

By Catullus the word sal|| is used 
to express that je-ne-sais-quoi in 
women which all languages are com- 
pelled to speak of metaphorically, or 
indefinitely. He withholds the name 
of beautiful from a woman who 
lacked venustas and sal, although. 
every feature and limb was exqui- 
sitely moulded. The proverb “ om- 
nibus in rebus sal adhibendus,” em- 
ploys the word to signify common 
sense,f/ and Terence** means by it 
urbanity and gentleness. In another 
placet{ the same writer introduces 
the heart of Charinus melting like 
salt thrown into water, which gives 
us occasion to expatiate on our own 
sagacity. None, perhaps, but our- 
selves, indeed, would have inferred 
from this passage that the poet al- 
luded to any salt but the Aboran- 
gian. Why so? The reader shall 
himself be judge. 

Near Agrigentum, or Girgenti, 
there is a place, formerly called Bo- 
rangius, or Aborangius, now, ac- 
cording to Marcus Aretus, named 
Cantarella.{{ In the said locality is 

roduced a salt which, when thrown 
into the fire, melts by the heat there- 
of; but when cast into water becomes 
hard and decrepitates. This fact is 
related by Pliny §§ and Solinus, and 
has been confirmed in modern times 
by Fazellius,|||| who declares that he 
himself once made the experiment. 
Now the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of common salt are, to be agree- 


t Tomasin. cap. xiii. p. 53 ; Eustath. ad Il, A. 449; Feith, Antig. Homer. 


cap. Xiv. p. 259, 7. 
¢ Opera, t. ii. p. 516, 


§ Suid. t. i. p. 189; Echol. Aristoph. Nub. 1239 ; Erasm. Adag. chil. iii. cent. 4, 


coll. 699, adag. 26; Etymolog. Mag. 71, 4. 


|| Vict. Var. Lect. xii, 13. p. 297. 


§ Gyrald. Interp. Symbol. Pythag. p. 657. 


+t Mercator, i. 92. 


** Eunuch, iii. 1, 10. 


tt Sicil. Chorograph. p. 592, where the account in the text is fully confirmed. 


§§ Nat. Hist. xxxi. 7. 


\\l| De Rebus Siculis, decad ii. p. 125, 1. 25, 
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able to the taste of those who like it, 
to splutter, decrepitate, or crackle, 
and emit a blue flame when thrown 
on hot coals, where it remains some 
time ere it dissolves, and to require 
four times its weight of water for 
its solution. From this definition it 
will appear that the salt of Canta- 
rella is a very uncommon kind in- 
deed, and that our inference from the 
passage of Terence was perfectly cor- 
rect. 

In the raptures of logic, however, 
we must not forget the salt of Attica, 
or more properly the Attic salt, which 
so many have heard of and so few 
can procure for love or money. 


“« A sensible friend of mine,” says one, 
whose name we sball not mention, for he 
takes care to do it himself anon, “‘ a sensi- 
ble friend of mine, with whom not long 
ago I spent some hours in conversation, 
met an apothecary (an acquaintance of 
ours). The latter asked him how he 
did. ‘Why, ill, very ill; I have been 
with Sterne, who has given me such a 
dose of Attic salt that I am in a fever.’ 
‘Attic salt, sir! Attic salt! I have 
Glauber salt, 1 have Epsom salt, in my 
shop, &c. Oh! I suppose ’tis some 
Freuch stuff. I wonder you would trust 
his report of the medicine ; he cares not 
what he takes himself.’ I fancy I see 
you smile.”* 


This is absolutely all we shall say 
about this kind of salt, except that it 
is oftener met with in attics than in 
drawing-rooms. 

But since we have alluded to the 
use of salt among the Greeks and 
Romans, it will, perhaps, be as well 
to explain from whence they pro- 
cured it; just as we would give the 
history of gunpowder in an kere 
account of the last fatal duel. Cul- 
tivating brevity, however, as we in- 
variably do, the patience of the 
reader may not be completely ex- 
hausted ere we come toan end. We 
are not ambitious of emulating those 


* Letters, No. Ixxvii. p. 308. 


+ Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 760 ; Dioscorid. v. 126. 
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works of literature which exhaust us 
in admiration whilst we read, so that 
we have no spirits left to praise when 
we have concluded. Salt, then, was 
exported in ancient times from Me- 
gara to Athens, especially when there 
was no war afoot;7 from Cyprus, 
from Lake Tattain Phrygia,§ from Si- 
cily,|| from Spain, and from Africa,** 
especially from Utica, where the salt 
was heaped up in mounds, which the 
sun and moon so hardened that the 
rough eloquence of the pickaxe 
could scarcely shatter them, or 
the gentle arts of water dissolve.}f 
E sypt also supplied abundance of 
salt,tt though from the manufac- 
turers abstaining to put any in 
their oil,§§ which consequently was 
not so sweet as the rose gardens of 
Hertfordshire, it would appear to 
have been dear. Ignorance it could 
not have been that prevented them, 
for we all know they were the wisest 
of the human race and evinced from 
the beginning a strong partiality for 
preserves, potted Egyptians being 
even now the commonest article in 
the country. 

The above - mentioned salt of 
Sicily was of various kinds. That 
found near Enna, Nicosia, Camarata, 
Platanis, &c. was fossil, procured 
from mines, in which the substance 
was supposed to grow.|||| ‘This hasalso 
been said to be the case in the salt- 
mines of Armenia, but Tournefort 
ridicules the idea of minerals growing 
likemushrooms. Salt was likewise 
produced in Sicily at Lilybeum, 
Drepanus, Camarina, and Macharis 
from sea-water.*** There are besides 
many salt lakes in the island. The 
most remarkable is that near Gela, 
surrounded by a huge forest of cork- 
trees, the produce of which is of so 
brilliant a quality that it reflects out- 
ward objects like a mirror.f{f Near 
Agrigentum it was formerly the 
practice to sculpture figures, both of 


¢ Meurs, Cyprus, p. 65, 


§ Dioscorid. vy. 126.; St. John’s History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient 


Greece, iii. 349. 


§ Columell. Re Rust. vi. 17; Veget. iii. 1. i. 20. 


tt Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxi. 39. 
§§ Theopbrast. Hist. Plant. iv. 2, 9. 


|| Dioscorid. v. 126. 
** Dioscorid. v. 126. 
tt Athen. iii. 40. 


\\\| Fazellii, De Rebus Siculis, decad. i. lib. i. p. 16, 1. 30, seqq. 


{4% Voyages au Levant, t. iii. p. 194. 


*** Fazell, ubi supra, 


ttt Dominic. Mar, Nigr. Descript. p. 612.; Plin, xxxi, 7. 
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gods and men, out of a salt which 
was found in the neighbourhood.* 
And in all mines intelligent work- 
men select the hardest and most 
transparent pieces, and manufacture 
therewith divers articles, as boxes, 
vases, candlesticks, and crosses. 
Where the salt is naturally colouredt 
they also imitate various fruits, which, 
like the apples of Sodom, are plea- 
santer to the eye than to the taste. 
In Brittany the workmen frequently 
throw into the pans wooden frame- 
works, representing stars, crowns, 
crosses, &c. on which the salt crys- 
tallises in the most beautiful man- 
ner.{ In Piedmont are sold trans- 
parent salt-cakes, collected by evapo- 
ration from certain pits and used by 
dyers and physicians, or killers—that 
is, actively and passively.§ 

Near the isle of Taman, on the 
coast of the Crimea, are many salt 
lakes; among others, one near the 
tongue of land that contributes to 
form the Bugas, or mouth of the 
Kubanskoi, Liman. It has a strong 
smell of raspberries and violets, 
which Pallas || considers an indication 
of impurity. On its banks grow in 
abundance the Salicornia strobilacea 
and herbacia, cakile, atriplex portu- 
lacoides and laciniata, salsola kali, and 
messerschmidia, with divers other 
plants bearing names more eupho- 
nous still. 

The salt of this and the other lakes 
of the Crimea is carted away in wag- 
gons%| drawn by oxen, which come 
every year to fetch it. This mode 
of transportation very much en- 
hances the price.** In Ukraine ff salt 
is not found in the fossil state, and 
the inhabitants have not the ingenu- 
ity to procure it from any of the 
many substances which are resorted 


* Fazellius, p. 125, 1. 27. 
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to in other countries, as earth,}{ the 
elder tree, the oak,§§ or “the green 
mantle of the standing pool.” ||| The 
ancient Britons washed salt from 
sand.9 9 

To return, however, to the salt of 
Asiatic Russia. Between the river 
Volga and the Caucasus lies a vast 
series of plains and steppes covered 
with salt-pits and lakes, with some- 
times sand intervening, sometimes a 
dry and argillaceous heath. Here 
and there also there are vast sedgy 
tracts, and sometimes even verdant 
meadows, on which the wandering 
tribes of Turcomans may often be 
seen encamped surrounded by their 
flocks. On every side the presence 
of salt is detected, which has sug- 
gested to some the idea that all this 
tract of country was formerly the 
bed of a strait uniting the Caspian 
Sea with thesea of Azof.*** This seems 
to us an instance of pretty hasty 
generalisation, for the maps repre- 
sent a range of mountains intersect- 
ing the country in a manner which 
renders the junction of the two seas 
we have mentioned impossible, ex- 
cept in the case of an universal de- 
luge. It may be said the maps are 
wrong, such a range of mountains 
does not exist. We submit, how- 
ever, that any one who will take the 
trouble of examining the course of 
the rivers Don and Volga will be 
more convinced that we are in the 
right than if he saw the mountains 
with his own eyes. The senses often 
lead us into er.or; reason, Locke as- 
sures us, never. Now we ask what 
is it that prevents the two rivers, 
which at the point we allude to ex- 
hibit so marked an inclination to 
unite, from carrying their original 
design into execution? Any one 


+ On these salts see Valmont de Bomare, Dict. de l’Hist. Nat. t. v. p. 590. 
+t Montel, ‘‘ Mem. sur les Salines de Peccais,” in the Mémoires de l’ Académie des 


Sciences. 


§ Valmont de Bomare, t. v. p. 593. ‘‘ Certain ancient natural philosophers,” says 
Anselm Boetius de Boot, of Bruges, physician to the Emperor Rudolph II. * held 
that salt is the proximate cause of colour, not only in precious stones, metals, and 
earths, but in plants, flowers, and animals.”——Gemmarum et Lapidum Historia, lib. i. 


cap. 15, p. 52. 


|| Travels in the Southern Provinces of Russia, vol. iv. p. 14. 


§ Carlyle, Chartism, p. 1. 


** Pallas, Travels, iv. 253. 


+t Beauplan, Description of Ukraine, p. 473. 
tt Navarette, Tratados Historicos de la Monarchia de China, lib. i. cap. 20. 


§¢ Beauplan, p. 473. 


\\\} Tavernier in Harris t. ii, p. 387. 


4 Leland’s Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 34; Brownrig’s Art of making Salt, p. 135. 
*** Pallas, Travels in the Southern Provinces of Russia, vol, ii. p. 59. 
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with a nose on his face would in- 
stantly decide, on glancing at a skele- 
ton map, that there was a pretty tall 
range of mountains in that quarter. 
So the salt-pools, the salt-marshes, 
and the salt-fens must be there for 
some other reason, which we take to 
be that the situation agrees with 
their health. ‘They are there for 
the benefit of the air. 

Passing now to Abyssinia, though 
by what process of association we 
cannot tell, we shall briefly notice 
the pn which furnishes salt to the 
whole country. It is exposed during 
a great part of the year to a terrific 
heat. Enormous mountains surround 
it on all sides like the Valley of 
Diamonds in the Arabian Nights, 
though without rendering it inacces- 
sible. Amid these have been observed 
most extraordinary accumulations of 
clouds, which seem at times to form 
part of the ridge and render it to 
the eye of supernatural loftiness ; 
every now and then, however, these 
vaporous reservoirs are put in motion, 
and pass from one side of the valley 
to the other, letting fall showers of 
rain, containing, as Jerome Lobo* 
supposes, the salt which, when the 
atmosphere has cleared and the 
sun pours down its rays, begins 
to make its appearance on the 
surface of the plain, and which 
vast caravans arrive every year 
to collect and distribute over the 
whole of Abyssinia. But it is 
only at night that the adventurous 
merchants can penetrate into this 
extraordinary place, the heat, we are 
assured, being so great by day that 
no mortal can endure it. Accord- 
ingly, they issue forth from the 
crevices in the mountains at moon- 
rising, if we may so speak, when they 
behold the whole plain white as 
silver with salt, and, directing their 
course to the places where it seems 
in most abundance, fill their sacks 
and depart. Nor is this noctur- 


* Travels in Abyssinia, vol. i. pp. 70, 71. 
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nal expedition undertaken without 
danger ; for in the fissures and cavi- 
ties of the rocks lurk certain demons, 
who appear at times to travellers 
and entice them away, calling them 
7 their names and affecting to be 
old acquaintances. In spite, how- 
ever, of these perils, the auri sacra 
James impels yearly the regular 
traders to pay a visit to the valley, 
which lies, moreover, in the highway 
from the sea to the capital, so that 
all travellers are compelled to cross 
it after nightfall, finding their way 
by certain pillars of salt which have 
been left untouched for the purpose, 
and which stand like huge white 
~ pointing the way they are to 
0. 

. In Arabia, according to Pliny,{ so 
many mines of salt were found, that 
the people resorted to them instead 
of quarries, building whole houses 
and even cities of this mineral. 
Gerrha was entirely composed of 
blocks of it, cemented with water, like 
the snow houses of the Esquimaux.§ 
In the vast salt-works of Lybia, the 
operatives live in houses of salt, 
which Herodotus || feared would melt 
if it ever rained in that country, 
though we have seen that at Utica 
such a catastrophe was not to be 
anticipated. 

It will now, perhaps, be as well to 
mention one of the most remarkable 
mines of salt existing in the world. 
We mean that of Williska, near 
Warsaw, in Poland. It has been 
worked ever since the year 1252, and 
furnished at one time the principal 
part of the revenue of the kingdom. 
Six shafts cased with wood, to pre- 
vent the falling in of the earth, form 
the entrance to the subterranean 
region. The wheel by which the 
workmen are drawn up or let down, 
is turned byahorse. ‘Travellers who 
wish to accompany them are, in the 
first place, compelled to don the 
costume of a miner. A man is then 


Cf. Harris, Highlands of Ethiopia, 


t A similar valley exists in Paraguay, Charlevoix, Histoire du Paraguay, tom. iv. 
p- 118. ‘The inhabitants of Chilca, in Peru, had formerly a monopoly of salt, which 


is often found there of a dark violet colour, with rays of jasper. 


Philosophiques, tom. i. p- 352. 


+ 


Ulloa, Mémoires 


¢ Nat. Hist. xxxi. 57 ; Isidor. Origg. vol. xvi. p. 2. 


§ See the admirable paper read by Dr. Richard King at the Ethnological Society, 


May 19, 1843. 
|| Melpomen, cap, 185. 
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firmly lashed to the end of a cable, 
and the adventurous neophyte is 
encircled by his brawny arms. Upon 
this the con is turned, and down 
they go into the dark abyss for three 
fathoms, when an uncomfortable halt 
is made to allow of another miner, 
bearing another traveller, being 
fastened to the same cable. Forty 
persons are often lowered at a time, 
so that the shaft being 600 feet in 
depth, ample time, it has been re- 
marked, is afforded .them for reflec- 
tion on their rashness in attempting 
the descent into that horrible place. 
When at length the bottom is reached, 
a miner, placing a little lamp in 
each visitor's hand, leads the way 
to the place where the workmen are 
engaged in digging out the salt, de- 
taching sometimes blocks of forty- 
eight feet in length. It is not pos- 
sible for a stranger to find his wa 
alone through the intricate labyrinth 
formed by the passages. A vast 
number of people inhabit these un- 
derground regions, which are go- 
verned by laws: and magistrates of 
their own :— 


** Solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 


‘ach miner has his own cottage, 
or rather cell, in which children are 
born and educated. As many as 
eighty horses are often kept in this 
subterranean republic to carry salt 
along the vast corridors, sustained by 
pillars cut out of the salt, which, 
when the light of lamps is cast on 
them, refiect it in a wonderful man- 
ner, giving to the whole the aspect 
of a palace of white crystal, with a 
slight tinge of green.* 

It will not be necessary to do more 
than refer to the celebrated salt-hill 
of Cordova in Spain, or to the less 
known one in the island of Ormuz, 
both which produce marine plants. 

This, however, will give us occasion 
toallude to a very extraordinary story 
related by an old traveller. In the 
valley of Lampa, he says, about three 
miles from St. Jago in Chili, grows 
an herb about a foot high, bearing 
some resemblance to sweet basil, ex- 


* Valmont de Bomare, tom. v. p. 591. 
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cept that its green verges towards an 
4 colour, and is, consequently, not so 
gay. In the summer its leaves are 
all covered with small grains of salt 
like pearls, congealed either from the 
dew of heaven, or from some vapour 
arising immediately from the earth, 
or else exuding from the very nature 
of the plant. A similar appearance, 
we believe, has nowhere else been 
observed. The Indians prize the salt 
produced by this plant very highly, 
considering it to be the best that is 
any where to be procured. Johannes 
de Laet and Herrera relate in their 
several works that sugar was found 
in the same kingdom on the leaves 
of a plant ; but Ovalle,} having little 
faith in their powers of taste, thinks 
they must have mistaken salt for 
sugar. 

For our own part we imagine that 
the cause of this appearance is an 
over-abundance of salt in those parts 
strewed by the hand of nature; the 
result of which is, that it perspires 
through the tender pores of plants. 
Were the place arid, the surface of 
the earth would be covered with a 
saline effervescence. In other parts 
of the world it is found necessary to 
increase the quantity of salt which 
already exists in the soil, which the 
reader may either take our word for, 
or Evelyn’s, in his Philosophical Dis- 
course of Earth, &c.§ 

We now perceive the shores of the 
reader’s patience looming through 
the fog of our brains. We must ac- 
cordingly, ere long, prepare to cast 
anchor, or run the risk of a ship- 
wreck. A word or two more on 
ancient salt, however, remains to be 
said, for which we will borrow the 
words of a contemporary writer: 
“Salt was in great use in the Homeric 
age, and, by the poet, is sometimes 
called ‘divine.’ Plato, also, in the 
Timeus, speaks of it as a thing ac- 
ceptable to the gods; an expression 
which Plutarch quotes with manifest 
approbation in a passage where he 
grows quite eloquent in praise of this 
article, which he denominates the 
condiment of condiments, adding, 


+ See Tournefort's Voyages aun Levant, tom. iii, p. 194; and Nieuhoft’s Travels, 


in Churchill, tom. ii. p. 186. 
t Description of Chili, 1. i. chap. 13. 


5 See the rhetorical passage, beginning p. 25, 
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that by some it was numbered among 
the Graces. By the most ancient 
Greeks salt was, for this reason, al- 
ways spoken of in connexion with 
the table, as in the old proverb, 
where men were advised ‘ never to 
pass 7 salt on a table,’ that is, not 
to neglect a good dinner. Poor men, 
who probably had no other seasoning 
for their food, were contemptuously 
denominated ‘ salt-lickers.”’* 

To this it may be added, that “ in 
later times it was customary to bruise 
thyme small, and mingle it with salt 
to give it a finer flavour."= Ever 
one knows what a vast quantity of salt 
provisions was consumed in Greece, 
imported from all the countries 
on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea. All kinds of fish 
were brought from Thrace ;{ Abdera 
furnished mullets;§ the Strymon, 
eels; || Aunia, skates. “From the 
countries situated on the Bosphoros 
and the Black Sea,” says the author 
we have before quoted, who has col- 
lected almost every thing that re- 
mains concerning the commerce of 
the ancient world, “ Greece imported 
numerous valuable commodities, 
among which the principal were corn, 
salt-meat and fish,—as thunnies, 
corduli, turbots, the kolias, a kind 
of mackerel, Tethxan oysters from 
Chalcedon, amiz, mullets, sturgeons, 
oxyrunchi, coracini, skates, herrings, 
crabs, and the edible mussel. The 
way in which some of these fish were 
caught in the Euxine is, perhaps, 
worth describing. The natives pitch- 
ing, in winter, their tents on the ice, 
cut therein a large open space, to- 
wards which the fish thronging to 
enjoy the light, were taken in great 
numbers.”** Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle has described a similar mode 
of fishing on Lake Ontario.}f 
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Few of these fish were - brought 
fresh to the place of their er 
tion, and those found at the mout 
of the Borysthenes were cured with 
the salt which there abounded.{{ 
Sea- urchins were exported from 
Parion ;§§ Phrygia furnished hams 
cured at Cibyra.|||| Excellent salt 
fish was obtained from Spain, con- 
sisting principally of thunnies, which 
were said to fatten along the coast 
upon the acorns of the dwarf-oak, 
which dropped its fruit into the sea.J'J 

It may be observed that the Cynics, 
at least some them, like the poor ofan- 
cient Rome, mentioned by Varro,*** 
employed no other of the productions 
of the sea except salt. At any rate 
Antiphanes, in his Corycos,}}} intro- 
duces one of the fraternity, thus ex- 
pressing himself :— 


“ Of all the savoury dishes 
The billowy sea supplies, 
To sate our palate’s wishes 
The salt alone we prize ; 
And this, whene’er we're able 
A pinch or two to buy, 
We set upon the table. 
And that fitting company 
This simple thing may find, 
We Cynicals drink pottle- 
Deep from the vinegar-bottle 
Of wine the sourest kind. 
Then praise our taste, 
We love no waste, 
And nought else is good to our mind.” 


In Rome salt was eaten, of course, 
as in other places; and it was so im- 
portant an article of commerce, that 
the road by which it was carried 
from thence to the country of the 
Sabines was called Salaria Via.{{{ On 
its journey thither we shall now leave 
it, wishing it no worse fate than that 
which befell it when it loaded the 
back of the ass in Lafontaine. 


* Mr. St. John’s History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, tom. ii. 
p- 133. 


+ Aristoph. Acharn, 772; Suid. v. Sugiridwy &awy, t. i. p. 1336, b. 


¢t Athen. vii. 45. § Ib. vii. 77. 


|| Ib. vii. 53, 4 Ib. vii. 25. 


** Mr. St. John’s History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, v. iiis 


p- 342. 
tt Canadas, &c. vol. i. p. 166. 


tt Herod. iv. 53; Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. v. 311. 
\\|| Poll. Onomast. vi. 48; Athen. xiv.75. 


§¢ Athen, iii. 44. 


{% Lucian. Navig. seu Vot. § 23 ; Athen. iii. 84; Pollux. Onomast. vi. 48. 


*** Ap. Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxi. 41. 


+t} Plin. Nat, Hist, xxxi, 59. Varro, i. 4} iii. 1. 


ttt Ap. Athen. Deipnosoph. ix. 1. 
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I wisn to write about Thomas 
Campbell in the spirit of impartial 
friendship: I cannot say that I knew 
him long, or that I knew him inti- 
mately. I have stood, when a boy, 
between his knees; he has advised 
me in my literary efforts, and lent 
me books. I have met him in mixed 
societies — have supped with him in 
many of his very many lodgings — 
have drunk punch of his own brew- 
ing from his silver bowl — have min- 
gled much with those who knew and 
understood him, and have been at all 
times a diligent inquirer, and, I trust, 
recorder of much that came within my 
immediate knowledge about him. But 
let me not raise expectation too highly: 
Mr. Campbell was not a communica- 
tive man; he knew much, but was 
seldom in the mood to tell what he 
knew. He preferred a smart saying, 
or a seasoned or seasonable story ; he 
trifled in his table-talk, and you 
mnight sound him about his contem- 
poraries to very little purpose. Lead 
the conversation as you liked, Camp- 
bell was sure to direct it a different 
way. 
thought. You could seldom awaken 
a recollection of the dead within him ; 
the mention of no eminent contem- 
porary’s name called forth a sigh or 
an anecdote, or a kind expression. 
He did not love the past — he lived 
for to-day and for to-morrow, and 
fed on the pleasures of hope, not the 
pleasures of memory. Spence, Bos- 
well, Hazlitt, or Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, had made very little of his con- 
versation ; old Aubrey, or the author 
of Polly Peacham’s jests, had made 
much more, but the portrait in their 
hands had only been true to the baser 
moments of his mind; we had lost 
the poet of Hope and Hohenlinden in 
the coarse sketches of anecdote and 
narrative which they told and drew 
so truly. 

Thomas Campbell was born in 
Glasgow, on the 27th of July, 1777, 
the tenth and youngest child of his 
parents. His father was a merchant 
in that city, and in his sixty-seventh 
year when the poet (the son of his 
second marriage) was born. He died, 
as I have heard Campbell say, at the 
great age of ninety-two. His mo- 
— maiden name was Mary Camp- 


He had no arrow-/flights of 


Mr. Campbell was entered a stu- 
dent of the High School at Glasgow, 
on the 10th of October, 1785. How 
long he remained there no one has 
told us. In his thirteenth year he 
carried off a bursary from a competi- 
tor twice his age, and took a prize for 
a translation of The Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes, pronounced unique among 
college exercises. Two other poems 
of this period were The Choice of 
Paris and The Dirge of Wallace. 

When Galt, in 1833, drew up his 
autobiography, he inserted a short 
account of Campbell. “Campbell,” 
says Galt, ‘‘ began his poetical career 
by an OQssianic poem, which his 
* school - fellows published by sub- 
scription, at two-pence a-piece ;’ my 
old school-fellow, Dr. Colin Camp- 
bell, was a subscriber. The first edi- 
tion of The Pleasures of Hope was 
also by subscription, to which I was 
a subscriber.” When this was shewn 
to Campbell, by Mr. Macrone, just 
before the pebitedien of the book, 
the poet’s bitterness knew no 
bounds. “ He’s a dirty blackguard, 
sir,” said Campbell; “ and, sir, if 
Mr. Galt were in good health, I 
would challenge him; I feel dis- 
posed to do so now, the blackguard.” 
“'What’s to be done ?” said Macrone ; 
“ the book is printed off, but I 
will cancel it, if you like.” Here the 
heading of the chapter “ A Two- 
penny Effusion,” attracted Campbell's 
attention, aad his thin, restless lips 
quivered with rage. “ Look here, sir,” 
said Campbell, “look what the dirty 
blackguard’s done here!” and he 
pointed to the words “ A Two-penny 
Effusion.”. Two cancels were then 
promised, and the soothed and irri- 
tated poet wrote with his own hand 
the following short account of his 
early efforts : — “ Campbell began his 
poetical career by an Ossianic poem, 
which was published by his school- 
fellows, when he was only thirteen. 
At fifteen, he wrote a poem on the 
Queen of France, which was pub- 
lished in the Glasgow Courier. At 
eighteen, he printed his Elegy called 
Love and Madness; and at “twenty- 
one, before the finishing of his twenty- 
second year, The Pleasures of Hope.” 

Before Campbell had recovered his 
usual serenity of mind, and before the 


ink in his pen was well dry, who 
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should enter the shop of Messrs. 
Cochrane and Macrone, but the poor 
offending author, Mr. Galt. The au- 
tobiographer was on his way home 
from the Atheneum, and the poet of 
“Hope,” on his way to the Literary 
Union. They all but met. Campbell 
avoided an interview, and made his 
exit from the shop by a side-door. 
When the story was told to Galt, he 
enjoyed it heartily. “Campbell,” said 
Galt, “ may write what he likes, for I 
have no wish to offend a poet I ad- 
mire; but I still adhere to the two- 
penny effusion as a true story.” 

On quitting the Glasgow Univer- 
sity, Mr. Campbell accepted the situ- 
ation of a tutor in a family settled in 
Argyllshire. Here he composed a 
copy of verses printed among his 
poems on the roofless abode of that 
sept of the Clan Campbell, from which 
he sprung. ‘The Lines in question are 
barren of promise — they flow freely, 
and abound in pretty similitudes ; but 
there is more of the trim garden 
breeze in their composition, than the 
fine bracing air of Argyllshire. 

He did not remain long in the 
humble situation of a tutor, but made 
his way to Edinburgh in the winter 
of 1798. What his expectations were 
in Edinburgh no one has told us. 
He came with part of a poem in his 
pocket, and acquiring the friendship 
of Dr. Robert Anderson, and the es- 
teem of Dugald Stewart, he made 
bold to lay his poem and his expecta- 
tions before them. The peem in ques- 
tion was the first rough draft of The 
Pleasures of Hope. Stewart nodded 
approbation, and Anderson was all 
rapture and suggestion. The poct 
listened, altered, and enlarged — 
lopped, pruned, and amended, till the 

poem grew much as we now see it. 
The fourteen first lines were the last 
that were written. We have this 
curious piece of literary information 
from a lady who knew Campbell well, 
esteemed him truly, and was herself 
esteemed by him in return. Anderson 
always urged the want of a good be- 
ginning, and when the poem was on 
its way to the printer, again pressed 
the necessity of starting with a pic- 
ture complete in itself. Campbell all 
along admitted the justice of the cri- 
ticism, but never could please him- 
self with what he did. ‘The last re- 
mark of Dr. Anderson’s roused the 
full swing of his genius within him, 
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and he returned the next day to the 
delighted doctor, with that fine com- 
parison between the beauty of remote 
objects in a landscape, and those ideal 
scenes of happiness which imaginative 
minds promise to themselves with all 
the certainty of hope fulfilled. An- 
derson was more than pleased, and 
the new comparison was made the 
opening of the new poem. 


«* Atsummer eve, when Heaven's ethereal 
bow 

Spans with bright arch the glittering hills 
below, 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing 
eye, 

Whose sunbright summit mingles with 
the sky? 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint ap- 

ear 

More sweet than all the landscape smiling 
near? 

‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus, with delight we linger to survey 

‘The promised joys of life’s unmeasured 
way; 

Thus from afar, each dim - discovered 
scene 

More pleasing seems than all the past 
hath been ; 

And every form that Fancy can repair 

From dark oblivion, glows divinely 
there.” 


There is a kind of inexpressible plea- 
sure in the very task of copying the 
Claude-like scenery and repose of 
lines so lovely. 

With halons last. imprimatur 
upon it, the poem was sent to press. 
The doctor was looked upon at this 
time as a whole Wills’ Coffee-house 
in himself; he moved in the best 
Edinburgh circles, and his judgment 
was considered infallible. He talked, 
wherever he went, of his young 
friend, and took delight, it is said, in 
contrasting the classical air of Camp- 
bell’s verses with what he was pleased 
to call the clever, home-spun poetr 
of Burns. Nor was the volume = 
lowed to want any of the recommen- 
dations which art could then lend it. 
Graham, a clever artist—the precep- 
tor of Sir David Wilkie, Sir William 
Allan, and John Burnet—was called 
in, to design a series of illustrations 
to accompany the poem, so that when 
The Pleasures of Hope appeared in 
May, 1799, it had every kind of at- 
tendant bladder to give it a balloon- 
waft into public favour. 
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All Edinburgh was alive to its re- 
ception, and warm and hearty was its 
welcome. No Scotch poet, excepting 
Falconer, had produced a poem with 
the same structure of versification 
before. There was no Sir Walter 
Scott in those days; the poet of Mar- 
mion and the Lay was only known as 
a modest and not indifferent trans- 
lator from the German: Burns was 
in his grave, and Scotland was with- 
out a poet. Campbell became the lion 
of Edinburgh. “The last time I saw 
you,” said an elderly lady to the poet 
one day, within our hearing, “was in 
Edinburgh ; you were then swagger- 
ing about with a Suwarrow jacket.” 
“Yes,” said Campbell, “I was then a 
contemptible puppy.” “ But that was 
thirty years ago and more,” remarked 
the lady. “ Whist, whist,” said Camp- 
bell, with an admonitory finger, “it 
is unfair to reveal both our pup- 
pyism and our years.” 

If the poet's friends were wise in 
giving the note of preparation to the 
public for the reception of a new 
poem, they were just as unwise in 
allowing Campbell to part with the 
copyright of his poems to Mundell, 
the bookseller, for the small sum of 
twenty guineas. Yet twenty guineas 
was a good deal to embark in the 
purchase of a poem by an untried 
poet : and when we reflect that Mun- 
dell had other risks to run — that 
paper and print, and above all, the 
cost of engraving, were defrayed by 
him — we may safely say, that he 
hazarded enough in giving what he 
gave for that rare prize in the lottery 
of literature, a remunerating poem. 
We have no complaint to make 
against the publisher. Mundell be- 
haved admirably well, if what we 
have heard is true, that the poet had 
fifty pounds of Mundell’s free gift for 
every after edition of his poem. Our 
wonder is, that Dr. Anderson and 
Dugald Stewart allowed the poet to 
part with the copyright of a poem of 
which they spoke so highly, and pro- 
phesied its success, as we have seen, 

. 80 truly. 

I have never had the good for- 
tune to fall in with the first edition of 
the Pleasures of Hope, but learn from 
the magazines of the day, that several 
smaller poems, The Wounded Hussar, 
The Harper, &c., were appended to it. 
The price of the volume was six shil- 


lings, and the dedication to Dr. An- 
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derson is dated “Edinburgh, April 
13, 1799.” - 

T have often heard it said, and in 
Campbell's life-time, that there was a 
very different copy of the Pleasures 
of Hope, in MS., in the hands of Dr. 
Anderson's family, and I once heard 
the question put to Campbell, who 
replied with a smile, “ Oh dear, no; 
nothing of the kind.” The alterations 
which the poem underwent by An- 
derson’s advice, may have given rise 
to a belief that the poem was at first 
very unlike what we now see it. 

It was said of Campbell, that by 
the time 


‘* His hundred of grey hairs 
Told six-and-forty years,” 


he was unwilling to remember the 
early attentions of Dr. Anderson. He 
certainly cancelled or withdrew the 
dedication of his poem to Dr. Ander- 
son, and this is the only act of seem- 
ing unkindness to Dr. Anderson's me- 
mory which we have heard adduced 
against him. But no great stress is to 
be laid on this little act of seeming 
forgetfulness. He withdrew, in after- 
life, the dedication of Zochiel to Ali- 
son, whose Essay on Taste, and early 
friendship for Campbell, justified the 
honour; and omitted or withdrew 
the printed dedication of Gertrude of 
Wyoming, to the late Lord Holland. 

As soon as his poems had put money 
in his pocket, an early predilection 
for the German language, and a thirst 
for seeing some of the Continental 
universiti2s, induced him to visit Ger- 
many. 

He set sail for Hamburgh, where, 
struck with the sight of the many 
Trish exiles in that city, he strung his 
harp anew, and sung that cites 
song, The Exile of Erin, which will 
endear his name to the heart of every 
honest Irishman. On his road from 
Munich to Linz, he witnessed from 
the walls of a convent the bloody 
field of Hohenlinden (Dec. 3, 1800), 
and saw the triumphant French ca- 
valry, under Moreau, enter the near- 
est town, wiping their bloody swords 
on their horse’s manes. But he saw, 
while abroad, something more than 
“the red artillery” of war ; he passed 
a day with Klopstock, and acquired 
the friendship of the Schlegels. 

He was away altogether about 
thirteen months, when he returned 
to Edinburgh, to make arrangements 
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with Mundell about the publication, 
in London, of a quarto edition of his 
poems. Mundell granted at once a 
permission which he could not well 
refuse, and Campbell started for Lon- 
don by way of Glasgow and Liver- 
pool. At Liverpool he stayed a week 
with the able and generous Dr. Currie, 
to whom he was introduced by Dugald 
Stewart. Currie gave him letters of 
introduction to Mackintosh and Scar- 
lett. 


“ The bearer of this,” Dr. Currie writes 
to Scarlett, ‘‘ is a young poet of some ce- 
lebrity, Mr. Campbell, the author of ‘ the 
Pleasures of Hope.’ He was introduced to 
me by Mr. Stewart, of Edinburgh, and has 
been some days in my house. I have found 
him, as might be expected, a young man 
of uncommon acquirements and learning, 
of unusual quickness of apprehension, 
and great sensibility. 

“He is going to London, with the 
view of superintending an edition of his 
poem, for his own benefit, by permission 
of the booksellers to whom the copyright 
was sold before the work was printed ; 
and who, having profited in an extraor- 
dinary degree by the transaction, have 
now given him the permission above. 
mentioned, on condition that the edition 
shall be of a kind that shall not interfere 
with their editions. He is to give a 
quarto edition, with some embellish- 
ments, price a guinea; the printing by 
Bensley. You must lay out a fee with 
him ; and if you can do him any little 
service you will oblige me and serve a 
man of genius.” 


Currie’s letter is dated 26th Febru- 
ary, 1802, so that we may date Camp- 
bell’s arrival in London (there was 
no railway then) on or about the Ist 
of March. 

“ When Campbell came first to 
London,” said Tom Hill, to the col- 
lector of these imperfect “ Ana,” “he 
carried a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Perry, of the Morning Chronicle. 
He was then a poor literary adven- 
turer, unfitted with an aim. Perry 
was so much pleased with him that 
he offered him a situation on his 
paper, which Campbell thankfull 
accepted. But what could Campbell 
do? he could not report, and he was 
not up to the art of writing leaders. 
At last it was agreed that he should 
receive two guineas a-week, and now 
and then contribute a piece of poetry 
to the corner of the rem. He did 
write, certainly,” said Hill, “but in 
his worst vein. We know what news- 
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pa r poetry is, but some of Camp- 
I's contributions were below news- 
paper poetry—many pieces were not 
inserted, and such as were inserted, 
he was too wise to print among his 
collected poems.” ‘Tom Hill’s means 
of information were first-rate; he 
was, moreover, the intimate friend of 
Perry, and Campbell’s neighbour for 
many years at Sydenham. 

The quarto edition of his poem, 
which Campbell was allowed to print 
for his own profit, was the seventh. 
This was in 1803. The fourth edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, was 
printed in Glasgow in 1800. His 
own edition is a fine specimen of 
Bensley’s printing ; but the engray- 
ings are of the poorest description of 
art. 

In 1803, and before the publication 
of his subscription quarto, he printed, 
anonymously, at Edinburgh, and at 
the press of the Ballantynes, his 
* Lochiel” and “ Hohenlinden.” The 
title is simply “ Poems,” and the dedi- 
cation is‘addressed to Alison. “John 
Leyden,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ in- 
troduced me to Tom Campbell. They 
afterwards quarrelled. When I re- 
peated ‘ Hohenlinden’ to Leyden, he 
said, ‘ Dash it, man, tell the fellow I 
hate him; but, dash him, he has 
written the finest verses that have 
been published these fifty years.’ I 
did mine errand as faithfully as one 
of Homer’s messengers, and had for 
answer, ‘Tell Leyden that I detest 
him; but I know the value of his 
critical approbation.’” Scott knew 
“ Hohenlinden” by heart; and when 
Sir Walter dined at Murray’s in 
1809, he repeated at the table, as 
Wilkie tells us, Campbell’s poem of 
“ Lochiel.” 

What Campbell’s profits or expec- 
tations were at this time I have never 
heard. When a poet is in difficulties, 
he is sure, said William Gifford, 
toget married. This was Campbell’s 
case, for I find in the Scotch papers, 
and among the marriages, of the year 
1803, the following entry :—“ 11th 
Oct., at St. Margaret's Church, 
Westminster, Thomas Campbell, 
Esq., author of ‘The Pleasures of 
Hope,’ to Miss Matilda Sinclair, 
daughter of R. Sinclair, Esq., of 
Park street.” 

The fruit of this marriage, the most 
prudent step the poet could have 
taken at that time, was a son, born at 
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Beaton on the ist of pan 1804, 
Thomas Telford Campbell, a helpless 
imbecile, still alive. If there was 
any one point in Campbell’s charac- 
ter more amiable than another, it 
was his affection for his son. They 
were much together ; and, before his 
imbecility became confirmed, it was 
a touching sight to see the poet’s fine 
eyes wander with affection to where 
his son was seated, and, at any stray 
remark he might make that inti- 
mated a returning intellect, to see 
how his eyes would brighten with 
delight, and foretell the pleasures of 
a father’s hope. 

In the volume of Johnson's Scots 
Musical Museum for the year 1803, 
there is a song of Campbell's, ad- 
dressed to his wife when Matilda Sin- 
clair. Itisin no edition of his poems 
that I have seen, and can make no 
great claim for preservation, beyond 
any little biographical importance 
which it may bear. 


** O cherub Content, at thy moss-cover’d 
shrine 

I would all the gay hopes of my bosom 
resign ; 

I would part with ambition thy votary 
to be, 

And breathe not a vow but to friendship 
and thee, 


* But thy presence appears from my pur- 
suit to fly, 

Like the goid-coloured cloud on the verge 
of the sky : 

No lustre that hangs on the green willow- 
tree 

Is so short as the smile of thy favour to 
me, 


“ In the pulse of my heart I have nou- 
rish’d a care 

That forbids me thy sweet inspiration to 
share ; 

The noon of my youth slow departing 
I see; 

But its years as they pass bring no tid- 
ings of thee. 


“ O cherub Content, at thy moss-cover'd 
shrine 

I would offer my vows, if Matilda were 
mine ; 

Could I call her my own, whom enrap- 
tur'd I see, 

I would breathe not a vow but to friend- 
ship and thee,” 


This is poor poetry, after the pas- 
sionate love-songs of Burns, in the 
earlier volumes of the same publi- 


cation. 
On the 28th of October, 1806, 
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Campbell had a pension granted to 
him oon the Crown, payable out of 
the Scotch Excise, of one hundred 
and eighty-four pounds a-year. It 
was Fox’s intention to have bestowed 
this pension upon Campbell, but that 
great stateman died on the 13th of 
the preceding month. His successors, 
however, saw his wishes carried into 
execution, and the poet enjoyed his 
pension to the day of his death, a pe- 
riod of nearly eight and thirty years. 
He now took up his residence in 
the small hamlet of Sydenham. Here 
he compiled his “ Annals of Great 
Britain, from the Accession of George 
IIT. to the Peace of Amiens.” Forty 
years of eventful history, compiled 
without much accuracy of informa- 
tion, or any great elegance of style. 
This was a mere ‘piece of journey- 
man’s work, done to turn a penny. 
Few have heard of it, fewer seen it, 
and still fewer read it. The most 
intelligent bookseller in London was, 
a week ago, unaware of its existence. 
Some small accession of fortune 
about this time, and the glorious cer- 
tainty of a pension, enabled him to 
think seriously of a new poem, to 
outstrip his former efforts, and add 
another stature to his poetic height. 
As soon as it was known that the ce- 
lebrated author of “The Pleasures 
of Hope” was employed upon a 
new poem, and a poem of length, 
expectation was on tiptoe for its ap- 
pearance. The information first got 
wind in the drawing-room of Hol- 
land House. Then the subject was 
named—then a bit of the story told 
by Lord Holland, and a verse or two 
quoted by Lady Holland ; so that the 
poem had every advertisement which 
rank, fashion, reputation, and the 
oet’s own standing, could lend it. 
Ihe story was liked—then the metre 
was named and approved—then a 
rapeee shewn; so that the poet had 
1is coterie of fashion and wit before 
the public knew even the title of the 
poem oF were trained up to re- 
ceive with the acclamation it de- 
served, 
Nor was public expectation a 
penton. when it became generally 
nown that the poet had gone to the 
banks of the uehana for his 
scene — had chosen the desolation of 
Wyoming for his story, and the Spen- 
serian stanza for his form of verse. 
The poet, however, was still timidly 
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fearful, though he had the imprimatur 
of Holland House in favour of his 
poem. I was told by Tom Hill that 
Campbell sent the first printed copy 
of his poem to Mr. Jettrey (now Lord 
Jeffrey). The critic’s reply was fa- 
vourable. “Mrs. Campbell told me,” 
added Hill, “ that, till he had re- 
ceived Jeffrey's approbation, her hus- 
band was suffering, to use his own 
expression, ‘the horrors of the 
damned.’” 

A Whig poet was safe in those 
days, when in the hands of a Whig 
critic. He had more to fear from the 
critical acumen of a Tory writer; 
but only one number of the Quar- 
terly Review had then appeared. If 
Gifford had dissected “little Miss 
Gertrude,” he might have stopped 
the sale, for a time, of a new edition ; 
but no critical ferocity could have 
kept down “ Gertrude of Wyoming” 
for more than one season. But Gifford 
was prepossessed in favour of Camp- 
bell; he liked his versification and 
his classical correctness ; so the poem 
was entrusted to a friendly hand— 
one preposessed, like Gifford, in his 
favour —the greatest writer and the 


most generous critic of his age— Sir 
Walter Scott. 


No t ever dreaded criticism 
more than Campbell. ‘Coleridge 
has attacked ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ 
and all other pleasures whatsoever,” 
writes Lord Byron ; “ Mr. Rogers was 
present, and heard himself indirect] 
rowed by the lecturer. Campbell 
will be desperately annoyed. I never 
saw a man (and of him I have seen 
very little) so sensitive;—what a 
happy temperament! I am sorry for 
it; what can he fear from criticism?” 

His next great work was the 
“ Specimens of the British Poets,” in 
seven octavo volumes, published in 
1819. This was one of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s publications, and one of his 
own suggesting. His agreement with 
Campbell was for 500/., but when 
the work was completed he added 
500/. more, and books to the value of 
200/., borrowed for the publication. 
Such fits of munificence were not un- 
common with John Murray ; he had 
many dealings, and dealt fairly, 
straightforwardly, beyond the bounds 
of common liberality. We wish we 
could say the same of Campbell in 
this transaction. No second edition 
of the “Specimens” was called for 
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before 1841 ; and when Mr. Murray, 
in that year, determined on printing 
the whole seven volumes in one 
handsome volume, he applied to 
Campbell to revise his own work, and 
made him at the same time a hand- 
some offer for the labour of revision. 
Campbell declined the offer, and set 
his face at first against the publica- 
tion. What was to be done? There 
was a demand for a new edition, and 
it had been a piece of literary madness 
on Mr. Murray's part if he had sent 
the book to press with all its imper- 
fections on its head— not the imper- 
fections, be it understood, of taste 
and criticism, but of biographical and 
bibliographical information. Good 
taste can never change—it is true at 
all times; but facts received as such, 
for want of better information, may 
be set aside by any dull fact-monger 
who will take the pains to examine a 
parish register, a bookseller’s cata- 
logue, or a will in Doctors’ Commons. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, at the ele- 
venth hour, was called in by Mr. 
Murray to superintend the reprint, 
and correct the common errors of 
fact throughout the seven volumes. 
Various inaccuracies were removed ; 
some silently, for it had been burden- 
ing the book with useless matter to 
have retained them in the text and 
pointed them out in a note; while 
others, that entangled a thought or 
gave weight, were allowed to stand, 
but not without notes to stop the 
perpetuity of the error. <A quiver 
of rage played upon the lips of the 
poet when he was informed that any 
one had dared to revise his labours : 
but when he saw what was done, and 
knew the friendly hand that had 
gone with so much patient care 
through the whole work, he expressed 
his unfeigned pleasure, and, as we 
have heard, thanked Mr. Cunning- 
ham for his useful services. 

The Essay is a charming piece of 
prose, fresh at the fiftieth reading, 
and the little prefatory notices abound 
in delightful criticism, not subtle and 
far-fetched, but characteristicall 
true to the genius of the poet. He 
is more alive to beauties than defects, 
and has distinguished his criticism 7 
a wider sympathy with poetry in all 
its den than you will find in 
any other book of English criticism. 
Johnson takes delight in stripping 
more than one leaf from every laure 
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—he laughs at Gray—Collins he 
commends coldly, and he even dares 
to abuse Milton. Dryden and Pope, 
the idols of Dr. Johnson's criticism, 
are the false gods of Southey’s : 


** Holy at Rome—here Antichrist.” 


Campbell has none of this school of 
criticism ; he loves poetry for its own 
sweet sake, and is no exclusionist. 

The great fault of Campbell is, 
that he does not give the best speci- 
mens of his authors; but such pieces 
as Ellis and Headly had not given. 
Of Sir Philip Sydney he says, “ Mr. 
Ellis has exhausted the best speci- 
mens of his poetry. I have only of- 
fered a few short ones.” No one will 
go to a book of specimens for speci- 
mens of a poet in his second-best 
manner, or his third-rate mood. We 
want the cream of a poet, not the 
skimmed milk of hisgenius. <A long 
extract from Theodric would not re- 
present Mr. Campbell’s manner in the 
fiery Hope, or the more gentle Ger- 
trude. Specimens are intended for 
two classes of people—one who can- 
not afford to buy, and the second 
who do not care to possess, the British 
Poets in one hundred and fifty odd 
volumes. The poor want the best, 
and the other class of purchasers want 
surely not the worst. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Campbell 
entered upon the editorship of the 
New Monthly Magazine, which he 
conducted, we are told, “ with a spirit 
and a resource worthy of his reputa- 
tion, and of the then palmy estate of 
periodical literature.” We doubt 
this. He drew his salary regularly, 
it is true, but contributed little of 
his own of any merit. The whole 
labour, and too much of the responsi- 
bility, rested on the shoulders of the 
assistant. The poet’s name carried 
its full value; the Magazine took 
root and flourished, and the pay per 
sheet was handsome. He soon drew 
a good brigade of writers around 
him, and placing implicit confidence 
in what they did, and what they 
could do, he made his editorship a 
snug sinecure situation. “Tom 
Campbell,” said Sir Walter Scott, 
“ had much in his power. A man at 
the head of a Magazine may do much 
for young men; but Campbell did 
nothing, more from indolence, I 
fancy, than disinclination or a bad 
heart.” 
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A series of articles appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine when Camp- 
bell was its editor, entitled Boswell 
Redivivus —a_ catch-penny name, 
given by Hazlitt to a collection of 
Northcote’s conversations and say- 
ings, uttered, as was urged, by 
Northcote, in all the confidence of 
friendship. An ill-natured saying 
or two brought the painter into 
trouble, and Northcote wrote to 
Campbell complaining of their ap- 
pearance, in a letter in which he 
calls Hazlitt a wretch who had be- 
trayed him. Campbell's answer is a 
striking illustration of the system he 
pursued in editing the New Monthly. 


“T am afflicted beyond measure,” says 
the poet,” “‘ at finding my own inatten. 
tion to have been the means of wounding 
the feelings of a venerable man of genius. 
Dictate the form and manner of my at- 
tempting to atone for having uncon. 
sciously injured you, if I can make any 
atonement. The infernal Hazlitt shall 
never more be permitted to write for the 
New Monthly. I mean not to palliate my 
own want of watchfulness over the mag- 
azine which has occasioned such a paper 
being admitted, I only tell you the honest 
truth, that a crisis in my affairs, which 
is never likely to occur again, fatally 
tempted me this last month to trust the 
revision of some part of the number to 
the care and delicacy of another person ; 
that person, like myself, has slept over 
his charge.” 


This want of watchfulness was, we 
fear, a monthly failing, not, as is here 
set forth, a rare occurrence. 

The success of Gertrude induced 
him in 1824 to put forth another 
poem, a domestic tale, entitled Theo- 
dric. <A silence of fifteen years put 
expectation upon tiptoe, but when 
Theodric appeared it was much in 
the condition of Jonson’s Silent 
Woman, there was no one to say 

laudite to it. The wits at Holland 

louse disowned the bantling; the 
Quarterly called it “an unworthy 
publication,” and friend joined foe in 
the language of condemnation. Yet 
Campbell had much to encounter, he 
had to outstrip his former efforts, 
and fight a battle with the public 
against expectation and the applause 
awarded to his former poetry. There 
is a conscious feeling throughout the 
poem that the poet is fighting an un- 
equal battle; he stands up, but his 
play is feeble, he distrusts himself, and 
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is only tolerated from a recollection 
of his bygone powers. 


“TI often wonder,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “how Tom Campbell, with so 
much real genius, has not maintained a 
greater figure in the public eye than he 
has done of late.” Scott is writing in 
1826. ‘The magazine seems to have 
paralysed him. ‘The author not only of 
The Pleasures of Hope, but of Hohenlinden, 
Lochiel, &c., should have been at the 
very top of the tree. Somehow he wants 
audacity, fears the public, and what is 
worse, fears the shadow of his own repu- 
tation.” * * * ‘ What a pity it is,” 
said Sir Walter to Washington Irving, 
‘that Campbell does not write more and 
oftener, and give full sweep to his ge- 
nius! He has wings that would bear 
him to the skies, and he does, now and 
then, spread them grandly, but folds them 
up again, and resumes his perch, as if he 
was afraid to launch away. ‘The fact is, 
Campbell is in a manner a bugbear to him- 
self ; the brightness of his early success 
is a detriment to all his further efforts. 
He is afraid of the shadow that his own 
fame casts before him.” 


Tn 1827 he was elected lord-rector 
of his own mother university at 
Glasgow. He was elected by the 
free and unanimous choice of the 
students, and was justly proud of 
his election. 


“It was a deep snow,” writes Allan 


Cunningham, ‘‘ when he reached the col- 
lege-green ; the students were drawn up 
in parties, pelting one another, the poet 
ran into the ranks, threw several snow- 
balls with unerring aim, then summon. 
ing the scholars around him in the hall, 
delivered a speech replete with philoso- 
phy and eloquence, It is needless to 
say how this was welcomed.” 


When his year of servitude had 
expired, he was unanimously re- 
elected, the students presenting him 
at the same time with a handsome 
silver punch-bowl, described by the 
poet in his will as one of the great 
jewels of his property. 

On the 9th of May, 1828, he lost 
his wife. This was a severe blow to 
him. She was a clever woman, and 
had that influence over him which 
a wife should always have who 
is a proper helpmate to her hus- 
band. I have heard him say, and 
with much emotion, “No one can 
imagine how much I was indebted to 
that woman for the comforts of life.” 

In 1829 and 1830, he quarrelled 
with Colburn, threw up the editor- 
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ship of the New Monthly Magazine, 
and lending his name to another pub- 
lisher, started a magazine called The 
Metropolitan. A Life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in two octavo volumes, 
was advertised, with Campbell's name 
to it, about the sametime. The Life 
was soon abandoned, and the new 
magazine, after a time, transferred to 
Saunders and Otley, with two edi- 
tors instead of one, Tom Campbell 
and his friend Tom Moore. ‘The 
after history of the magazine is well- 
known—the two poets retired, and 
Marryat, with his “Peter Simple,” 
gave it a swing of reputation which 
it had not before. 

The sorrows of Poland, and the 
ebullitions of bad verse, occupied 
much of Campbell’s time when edi- 
tor of The Metropolitan. He lived 
in the Polish Chambers, and all his 
talk was Poland. Czartoryski and 
Niemciewitz were nameseverlastingly 
on his lips. A tale of a distressed 
Pole was his greeting when you met, 
and an alms or subscription the cho- 
rus of his song. Boswell was not 
more daft about Corsica than Camp- 
bell about Poland. Poor Tom Camp-~ 
bell, he exhausted all his sympathy 
on the Poles, and spent all his invec- 
tives upon Russia. Yet he did good 
—he was the means of assisting many 
brave but unfortunate men, whilst 
his ravings against Russia passed un- 
heeded by, like the clamorous out- 
cries for liberty of Akenside and 
Thomson. 

In 1834, he published, in two oc- 
tavo volumes, the “ Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons.” Our great actress had con- 
stituted Campbell her biographer, 
and Campbell has told me, more than 
once, that he considered the work a 
kind of sacred duty. Noman ever 
went to his task more grudgingly 
than Campbell; and no man of even 
average abilities ever produced a 
worse biagraphy than Campbell’s so- 
called “ Life of Mrs. Siddons.” The 
Quarterly called it “an abuse of bio- 
graphy,” and its writer “the worst 
theatrical historian we have ever 
read.” Some of his expressions are 
turgid and nonsensical almost beyond 
belief. Of Mrs. Pritchard he says, 
that she “ electrified the house with 
disappointment.” Upon which the 
Quurterly remarks, “ This, we sup- 
pose, is what the philosophers call ne- 
gative electricity.” 

AA 
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Since Mr. Campbell's death, Mr. 
Dyce has addressed a letter to the 
editor of the Literary Gazette, dis- 
claiming any partnership in the com- 
position of what he calls “that un- 
fortunate book.” There was a ru- 
mour very rife, when the book ap- 
peared, that Mr. Dyce had had a 
main-finger in the pie; but the gross 
inaccuracies of the work gave the 
best answer to the rumour. Mr. 
Dyce’s accuracy deserves to be pro- 
verbial, and no one could suspect 
that he could have had a hand in any 


thing like “avery large portion” of 


the unfortunate performance. How- 
ever, in disclaiming the share as- 
signed him, he lets us a little behind 
the scenes on this occasion. "We see 
Mrs. Siddons in Tom Campbell’s 
tiring-room. 


“* Soon after Campbell had received the 
materials which Mrs. Siddons had be- 
queathed to him for her biography, he 
wrote to’me on the subject; informing 
me, that, as he had a very slight ac- 
quaintance with stage-history, he dreaded 
the undertaking, and offering me, if I 


would become his coadjutor, one-half of 


the sum which E, Wilson was to pay 
him for the work, I refused the money, 
but promised him all the assistance in my 
power. He next forwarded to me his 
papers, consisting chiefly of Mrs. Sid- 
dons’ memoranda for her life, and a great 
mass of letters which she had written, at 
various intervals, to her intimate friend 
Mrs. Fitz-Hughes. Having carefully 
gone over the whole, I returned them 
with sundry illustrations; and subse. 
quently, from time to time, I sent him 
other notes which I thought might suit 
his purpose. As, on one occasion, he 
had spoken slightingly of the letters to 
Mrs, Fitz-Hugbes (calling them ‘ very 
dull,” and saying that ‘ the : mind of Mrs. 
Siddons moved in them like an elephant’), 
and was evidently inclined not to print 
them, I stronly urged him by no means 
to omit them, since they appeared to me, 
though a little pompous in style, ex- 
tremely characteristic of the writer. 

** While he was engaged on the bio. 
graphy, a report reached him that Mrs. 
Jameson was about to publish Memoirs 
of Mrs. Siddons, and that Miss Siddons 
(now Mrs. Combe) had furnished her 
with many anecdotes. At this he was 
excessively angry; and shewed me a 
letter which he had written to Miss Sid- 
dons, ety ay that she 
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should patronise Mrs. Jameson’s work, 
when she must be aware that he bad been 
specially appointed her mother’s biogra- 
pher. As the letter in question was per- 
haps the most extraordinary ever ad- 
dressed by a gentleman to a lady, I en- 
treated him to throw it into the fire ; but 
he positively refused. Whether it was 
eventually sent or not, I never learned : 
if it was, Mrs. Combe cannot have for- 
gotten it. He had — ards some com- 
munication with Mrs. Jameson, in conse- 
quence of which she abandoned her de- 
sign.””* 


I have heard Campbell say that a 
little girl of eleven would write bet- 
ter letters of their kind than any half 
dozen addressed by Mrs. Siddons to 
Mrs. Fitz- Hughes. The poet was 
introduced to the actress by Charles 
Moore, the brother of Sir John 
Moore. 

With the money which the publi- 
cation of a bad book brought him, 
Mr. Campbell set off for Algiers. 
He told on his return more stories 
than Tom Coryatt, and began a series 
of papers upon his travels, for his old 
magazine, the New Monthly. ‘These 
papers have since been collected into 
two volumes, and entitled, “ Letters 
from the South.” 

“ His subsequent publications were 
a “ Life of Shakspeare,” a poem called 
“The Pilgrim of Glencoe,” the very 
dregs and sediment of his dotage ; 
“The Life and Times of Petrarch,” 
concocted from Archdeacon Coxe’s 
papers (a sorry performance); and 
“ }'rederick the Great and his Court 
and Times,” a publication far below 
any thing aid Smollett’s necessities 
compelled him to put his name to, 
and only to be equalled by the last 
exigencies of Elkanah Settle. 

In 1837, he published his poems, 
in one handsome octavo volume, 
with numerous vignettes, engraved 
on steel, from designs by Turner; 
but Campbell had no innate love for 
art, and his illustrated volume, when 
compared with the companion vo- 
lume of Mr. Rogers, is but a dis- 
tant imitation. Ir. Rogers, it is 
true, had a bank at his back, and 
Campbell had little more than Tel- 
ford’s legacy of 500/. to draw upon; 
but this will not account for the dif- 
ference, which we are to attribute al- 


three 


hays after Campbell’s death. After ten years of possessing his soul in peace—he might 


dave waited a little longer. 
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together to an imperfect understand- 
ing of the beauties and resources of 
art. 

When Mr. Campbell accepted the 
editorship of the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, he forsook his favourite Sy- 
denham, and leased the house, No. 10, 
Upper Seymour-street West. It 
was in this house that Mrs. Campbell 
died. His next remove was to Middle 
Scotland Yard. Here he gave a 
large evening party, and then grew 
tired of his house. Milton’s bio- 
graphers pursue their favourite poet 
through all his garden-houses, and 
tenements in London: I am afraid it 
would be no easy task to follow 
Campbell through the long catalogue 
of his London lodgings, for the last 
fifteen years of his life. I recollect 
him lodging at No. 42 Eaton-street ; 
in Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico; in 
Sussex Chambers, Duke-street, St. 
James; at 18 Old Cavendish-street ; 
in York Chambers, St. James-street ; 
and at 61 Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. In 
November, 1840, he again set up 
house, for the sake of a young niece, 
to whom he has bequeathed the 
whole of his little property. The 
house he chose was No. 8 Victoria- 
square, and here he made his will. 

The last time I saw Mr. Campbell 
was in Regent-street, on the 26th of 
September 1843. He was dressed in 
a light blue tail coat, with gilt but- 
tons, an umbrella tucked under his 
arm, his boots and trowsers all dust 
and dirt, a perfect picture of mental 
and bodily imbecility. I never saw 
a look in the street more estranged 
and vacant; not the vacancy of the 
man described by Dr. Young, “ whose 
thoughts were not of this world,” 
but the listless gaze of one who had 
ceased to think at all. I could not 
help contrasting to myself the poet's 
present with his past appearance, as 
described by Byron in his Journal. 
“ Campbell looks well, seems pleased, 
and dressed to sprucery. A blue 
coat becomes him, so does his new 
wig. He really looks as if Apollo 
had sent him a birth-day suit, or a 
wedding garment, and was witty and 
lively,” This was in 1813, in Holland 
House. He has drawna picture of him- 
self in the streets of Edinburgh, when 
the “ Pleasures of lope” was a new 
poem: “I have repeated these lines 
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so often,” he says, “on the North 
Bridge, that the whole fraternity of 
coachmen know me by tongue as I 
pass. To be sure, to a mind in sober, 
serious, street- walking humour, it 
must bear an appearance of lunacy, 
when one stamps with the hurried 
pace and fervent shake of the head, 
which strong, pithy poetry excites.” * 

Mr. Campbell died at Boulogne on 
the 15th of June, 1844, and on the 
3rd of July, was buried at Poets’ Cor- 
ner, about one foot above the ground, 
and over-against the monument to 
Shakspeare. I have heard that he 
had a wish to be buried in the Abbey 
—a wish which he expressed about a 
year before he died, at a time when a 
deputation from the Glasgow Ceme- 
tery Company waited on the poor en- 
feebled poet to beg the favour of his 
body for their new cemetery. Who 
will say that Campbell lived unho-: 
noured in his native city. 

Mr. Campbell was, in stature, small, 
but well made. His eyes were very 
fine, and just such eyes as Lawrence 
took delight in painting, when he 
drew that fine picture of the poet 
which will preserve his looks to the 
latest posterity His lips were thin, 
and on a constant twitter — thin lips 
are bad in marble, and Chantrey re- 
fused to do his bust, because his lips 
would never look well. He was bald, 
I have heard him say, when only 
twenty-four, and since that age had 
almost always worn a wig. 

There was a sprucery about almost 
every thing he did. He would rule 
pencil-lines to write on, and complete 
a MS. more in the manner of Davies 
of Hereford than Tom Campbell. His 
wigs, in his palmy days, were true to 
the last curl of studious perfection. 

He told a story with a great deal of 
humour, and had much wit and art 
in setting off an anecdote that in other 
telling had gone for nothing. The 
story of the mercantile traveller from 
Glasgow, was one of his very best, and 
his proposing Napoleon's health at a 
meeting of authors, because he had 
murdered a bookseller (Palm), was 
rich in the extreme. 

Campbell was very fond of forming 
clubs — he started a poets’ club at his 
own table at Sydenham, when Crabbe, 
Moore, and Rogers were of the party. 
“We talked of forming a poets’ club,” 
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writes Campbell, “ and even set about 
electing the members, not by ballot, 
but vivd voce. The scheme failed, I 
scarcely know how; but this, I know, 
that, a week or so afterwards, I met 
with Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, 
who asked me how our poets’ club was 
going on. I said, “ Idon’t know — we 
have some difficulty in giving it a 
name; we thought of calling our- 
selves The Bees.” “Ah,” said Perry, 
“ that’s a little different from the com- 
mon report, for they say you are to 
be called The Wasps.” Iwas so stung 
with this waspish report, that I 
thought no more of the Poets’ Club.” 
Whatever merit is due to the founda- 
tion of the London University, I be- 
lieve belongs by right to Campbell : 
he was the founder, moreover, of the 
Literary Union, an ill-regulated club, 
which expired in the spring of the 
present season. 

** Unwilling to outlive the good that 

did it,” 
like the Ipswich of Wolsey, as de- 
scribed by Shakspeare. 

It is well known that Campbell's 
own favourite poem of all his compo- 
sition, was his Gertrude. I once heard 
him say, “I never like to see my name 
before the The Pleasures of Hope; 
why, I cannot tell you, unless it was 
that when young, I was always greeted 
among my friends as ‘ Mr. Camp- 
bell, author of The Pleasures of Hope.’ 
‘Good morning to you, Mr. Campbell, 
author of The Pleasures of Hope. 
When I got married, I was married 
as the author of The Pleasures of 
Hope ; and when I became a father, 
my son was the son of the author of 
The Pleasures of Hope.” A kind of 
grim smile, ill-subdued, we are afraid, 
stole over our features, when standing 
beside the poet’s grave, we read the 
inscription on his coffin :— 

“ Tomas Campsett, LL.D. 
Avruor or ru ‘ Pieasures or Horr,’ 
Diep June 15, 1844. 

Acep 67.” 


The poet’s dislike occurred to our 
memory —there was no getting the 
better of the thought. 

There is a vigour and swing of ver- 
sification in The Pleasures of Hope, 
unlike any other of Campbell’s com- 
positions, the Lochiel excepted: yet 
it carries with it, as Sir Walter Scott 
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justly observes, “ marks of juve- 
nile composition. The Lochiel has all 
the faults and all the defects of his 
former effort, and, as if aware of a 
want, he sat down, when busy with 
Gertrude of Wyoming, to amend the 
poem. The four last lines originally 
ran :— 


“Shall victor exult or in death be laid 
low 

With his back to the field and his feet to 
the foe ! 

And leaving in battle no blot on his 
name, 

Look proudly to Heav’n from the death- 
bed of fame.” 


A noble passage nobly conceived ; but 
hear how it runs as appended to the 
first edition of Gertrude of Wyoming : 


‘* Shall victor exult in the battle’s acclaim, 
Or look to yon Heav’n from the death- 
bed of fame,” 


The poet restored the original reading 
on the recommendation of Sir Walter 
Scott : he had succeeded in squeezing 
the whole spirit from out the pas- 
sage. 

I remember remarking to Camp- 
bell, that there was a couplet in his 
Pleasures of Hope, which I felt an 
indescribable pleasure in repeating 
aloud, and in filling my ears with the 
music which it made :— 


«* And waft across the wave’s tumultuous 
roar, 

The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaskai’s 
shore.” 


“ Yes,” he said, “I tell you where I 
got it—I found it in a poem called 
The Sentimental Sailor, published 
about the time of Sterne’s Sentimentul 
Journey.” Ihave never been able to 
meet with this poem. 

Campbell deserves a good biogra- 
phy and a good monument. His own 
works want no recommendations, but 
his friends may do much to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the man. Surely 
his letters deserve collection, and his 
correspondence should not be suffered 
to perish from neglect. There is a 
subscription on foot to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory in Poet’s Corner. 
This is as it should be — but let it be 
something good. We have more than 
enough of bad and indifferent in the 
Abbey already. 
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THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON 5 
A ROMANCE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY FITZ-BOODLE. 


Part II. 
Cuapter I. 
BARRY APPEARS AT THE SUMMIT OF FORTUNE, 


Ir is, perhaps, as well for the reader that in the following part of his Me- 
moirs, which details the history of Mr. Lyndon’s life after his marriage and 
during the first ao of his fashionable life, the autobiographer has not been 
more explicit. His papers at this period contain a mass of very unedifying 
and uninteresting documents, — such as tavern-bills of the Star and Garter 
and the Covent Garden houses of entertainment ; paid I O U’s, indicating gam- 
bling transactions with some of the most fashionable personages of the day ; 
letters in female handwriting, which shew that he was any thing but constant 
to the wife whom he had won; drafts of letters to lawyers and money-brokers 
relative to the raising of money, the insuring of Lady Lyndon’s life, and 
correspondence with upholsterers, decorators, cooks, horsekeepers, bailiffs, 
and stewards. Indeed he appears to have docketed all these testimonials of 
his extravagance with the most extraordinary punctuality, and kept every 
possible voucher of his want of principle. What he says of himself in the 
present section of the Memoirs, “ that he was clever enough at gaining a 
fortune, but incapable of keeping one,” is a statement (not like all the state- 
ments he makes) worthy of entire credit ; and a professional accountant, were 


he to go through the whole of the voluminous Lyndon papers, might, no 
doubt, trace every step which the adventurer took in the destruction of the 


splendid property which he acquired through his lady. But this is a caleu- 
lation not in the least profitable or necessary here ; it is only sufficient to 
know the process, without entering into the interminable particulars. And 
the editor of the Memoirs, in placing these few lines of preface before the 
second part of them, is glad to think that the reader is speedily about to arrive 
at that period in the history where poetical justice overtakes the daring and 
selfish hero of the tale. After enumerating the bribes he paid his agents in 


consequence of their marriage, Mr. Lyndon proceeds as follows to recount the 
pleasures of his honeymoon :— 


All the journey down to Hackton 
Castle, the largest and most ancient 
of our enouteal seats in Devonshire, journey westward my Lady Lyndon 
was performed with the slow and chose to quarrel with me because I 
sober state becoming people of the ulled out a pipe of tobacco (the 
first quality in the Selon. An out- habit of smoking which I had ac- 
rider in my livery went on before us, quired in Germany when a soldier 
and bespoke our lodging from town in Biilow’s, and could never give it 
to town; and thus we lay in state over), and smoked it in the carriage ; 
at Andover, Ilminster, and Exeter; and also her ladyship chose to take 
and the fourth evening arrived in umbrage both at Ilminster and An- 
time for supper before the antique dover, because in the evenings when 


most during the honeymoon. I did 
not escape the common lot; in our 


baronial mansion, of which the gate 
was in an odious Gothic taste that 
would have set Mr. Walpole wild 
with pleasure. 

The first days of a marriage are 
commonly very trying; and I have 
known couples, who lived together 
like turtle-doves for the rest of their 

lives, peck each other's eyes out al- 


we lay there I chose to invite the 
landlords of the Bell and the Lion 
to crack a bottle with me. Lady 
Lyndon was a haughty woman, and 
I hate pride, and I promise you that 
in both instances I overcame this 
vice in her. On the third day of our 
journey I had her to light my pipe- 
match with her own hands, and made 
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her deliver it to me with tears in her 
eyes ; and at the Swan Inn at Exeter 
1 had so completely subdued her, 
that she asked me humbly whether I 
would not wish the landlady as well 
as the host to step up to dinner with 
us. To this I should have had no 
objection, for, indeed, Mrs. Bonny- 
face was a very good-looking woman ; 
but we expected a visit from my lord 
bishop, a kinsman of Lady Lyndon, 
and the bienséances did not permit 
the indulgence of my wife’s request. 
I appeared with her at evening ser- 
vice to compliment our right reverend 
cousin, and put her name down for 
twenty-five guineas and my own 
for one hundred, to the famous new 
organ which was then being built for 
the cathedral. This conduct, at the 
very outset of my career in the 
county, made me not a little popular ; 
and the residentiary canon, whodid me 
the favour to sup with me at the inn, 
went away after the sixth bottle hic- 
cupping the most solemn vows for 
the welfare of such a p-p-pious gen- 
tleman. 

Before we reached Hackton Castle, 
we had to drive through ten miles of 
the Lyndon estates, where the people 
were out to visit us, the church-bells 
set a-ringing, the parson and the 
farmers assembled in their best by 
the roadside, and the school-children 
and the labouring people were loud 
in their hurrahs for her ladyship. I 
flung money among these worthy 
characters, stopped to bow and chat 
with his reverence and the farmers, 
and if I found that the Devonshire 
girls were among the handsomest in 
the kingdom, is it my fault? These 
remarks my Lady Lyndon especially 
would take in great dudgeon; and I 
do believe she was made more angry 
by my admiration of the red cheeks 
of Miss Betsy Quarringdon of Clump- 
ton, than by any previous speech or 
act of mine in the journey. “ Ah, 
ah, my fine madam, you are jealous, 
are you?” thought I, and reflected, 
not without deep sorrow, how lightly 
she herself had acted in her husband's 
lifetime, and that those are most 
jealous who themselves give most 
cause for jealousy. 

Round Hackton village, the scene 
of welcome was particularly gay ; 
and a band of music had been brought 
from Plymouth, and arches and flags 
had been raised, especially before the 
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attorney's and the doctor’s houses, 
who were both in the employ of the 
family. There were many hundreds 
of stout people at the great lodge, 
which, with the park-wall, bounds 
one side of Hackton Green, and from 
which, for three miles, goes, or rather 
went, an avenue of noble elms up to 
the towers of the old castle. I 
wished they had been oak when I 
cut the trees down in ’79, for they 
would have fetched three times 
the money; and I know nothing 
more culpable than the careless- 
ness of ancestors in planting their 
grounds with timber of small value, 
when they might just as easily raise 
oak. Thus I have always said that 
the Roundhead Lyndon of Hackton, 
who planted these elms in Charles II.’s 
time, cheated me of 10,0002. 

For the first few days after our 
arrival, my time was agreeably spent 
in receiving the visits of the nobility 
and gentry who came to pay their 
respects to the noble new married 
couple, and, like Bluebeard’s wife in 
the fairy tale, in inspecting the trea- 
sures, the furniture, and the numerous 
chambers of the castle. It is a huge 
old place, built as far back as Henry 
V.’s time, besieged and battered by 
the Cromwellians in the Revolution, 
and altered and patched up, in an 
odious old-fashioned taste, by the 
Roundhead Lyndon, who succeeded 
to the property at the death of a 
brother whose principles were excel- 
lent and of the true Cavalier sort, 
but who ruined himself chiefly by 
drinking, dicing, and a dissolute life, 
and a little by supporting the king. 
The castle stands in a fine chase, 
which was prettily speckled over with 
deer ; and I can’t but own that my 
pleasure was considerable at first as 
I sat in the oak parlour of summer 
evenings, with the windows open, 
the gold and silver plate shining in a 
hundred dazzling colours on the side- 
boards, a dozen jolly companions 
round the table, and could look out 
over the wide green park and the 
waving woods, and see the sun setting 
on the lake, and hear the deer calling 
to one another. 

The exterior was, when I first 
arrived, a quaint composition of all 
sorts of architecture, of feudal towers 
and gable-ends in Queen Bess’s style, 
and rough - patched walls built up 
to repair the ravages of the Round- 
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head cannon ; but I need not speak of 
this at large, having had the place 
new-faced at a vast expense, under a 
fashionable architect, and the facade 
laid out in the latest French-Greek 
and most classical style. ‘There had 
been moats, and drawbridges, and 
outer walls ; these I had shaved away 
into elegant terraces and handsomely 
laid out in parterres according to the 
plans of M. Cornichon, the great 
Parisian architect, who visited Eng- 
land for the purpose. 

After ascending the outer steps 
you entered an antique hall of vast 
dimensions, wainscoted with black 
carved oak and ornamented with 
portraits of our ancestors, from the 
square beard of Brook Lyndon, the 
great lawyer in Queen Bess’s time, 
to the loose stomacher and ringlets 
of Lady Saccharina Lyndon, whom 
Vandyck painted when she was a 
maid of honour to Queen Henrietta- 
Maria, and down to Sir Charles 
Lyndon, with his riband as a Knight 
of the Bath; and my lady, as she 
was painted by Hudson, in a white 
satin sach and family diamonds, as 
she was presented to the old King 
George LI. These diamonds were 
very fine: I first had them reset by 
Bochmer, when we appeared before 
their French majesties at Versailles, 
and finally raised 18,0007. upon after 
that infernal run of ill-luck at Goose- 
trees, when Jemmy T witcher (as we 
called my Lord Sandwich), Carlisle, 
Charley Fox, and I played hombre 
for four-and-forty hours, sans désem- 
yarer. Bows and pikes, huge stag- 
ok and hunting implements, and 
rusty old suits of armour that must 
have been worn in the days of Gog 
and Magog, for what I know, formed 
the other old ornaments of this huge 
apartment, and were ranged round 
a fire-place where you might have 
turned a coach-and-six. ‘This I kept 
pretty much in its antique condition, 
but had the old armour eventually 
turned out and consigned to the 
lumber-rooms up-stairs, replacing 
them with china monsters, gilded 
settées from France, and Sout 
marbles, of which the broken noses, 
and limbs, and ugliness, undeniably 
proved their antiquity, and which an 
agent purchased for me at Rome. But 
such was the taste of the times (and, 
perhaps, the rascality of my agent), 
that 30,000/. worth of these gems of 
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art only went for 300 guineas at a 
subsequent period, when I found it 
necessary to raise money on my col- 
lections. 

From this main hall branched off 
on either side the long series of state~ 
rooms, poorly furnished with high- 
backed chairs and long queer Venice 
glasses when first I came to the pro- 
perty, but afterwards rendered so 
splendid by me, with the gold damasks 
of Lyons, and the magnificent Gobelin 
tapestries I won from Richelieu at 
play. There were thirty-six bed- 
rooms de maitre, of which I only kept 
three in their antique condition,— 
the haunted room, as it was called, 
where the murder was done in 
James II.’s time, the bed where Wil- 
liam slept after landing at Torbay, 
and Queen Elizabeth's state-room. 
All the rest were redecorated by Cor- 
nichon in the most elegant taste, not 
a little to the scandal of some of the 
steady old country dowagers; for I 
had pictures of Boucher and Vanloo 
to decorate the principal apartments, 
in which the Cupids and Venuses 
were painted in a manner so natural 
that I recollect the old wizened 
Countess of Frumpington pinning 
over the curtains of her bed, and 
sending her daughter, Lady Blanche 
Whalebone, to sleep with her wait- 
ing-woman, rather than allow her to 
lie in a chamber hung all over with 
looking-glasses, after the exact fashion 
of the queen's closet at Versailles. 

For many of these ornaments I 
was not so much answerable as Cor- 
nichon, whom Lauragian lent me, 
and who was the intendant of my 
buildings during my absence abroad. 
I had given the man carte-blanche, 
and when he fell down and broke 
his leg as he was decorating a theatre 
in the room which had been the old 
chapel of the castle, the people of the 
country thought it was a judgment 
of Heaven upon him. In his rage 
for improvement the fellow dared 
any thing. Without my orders he 
cut down an old rookery which was 
sacred in the country, and had a pro- 
phecy regarding it, stating, “ When 
the rookwood shall fall, down goes 
Hackton Wall.” The rooks went over 
and colonised Tiptoff woeds, which 
lay near us (and be hanged to them!), 
and Cornichon built a temple to 
Venus and two lovely fountains on 
their site. Venuses and Cupids were 
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the rascal’s adoration ; ‘he wanted to 
take-down the Gothic screen and 
place Gupids in our pew there; but 
old Doctor Huff, the rector, came 
out with a large oak stick, and, ad- 
dressed the unlucky architect in 
Latin, of which he did not compre- 
hend a word, yet made him under- 
stand that he would break his bones 
if he laid a single finger upon the 
sacred edifice. Cornichon made com- 
—— about the “ Abbé Huff,” as 

e called him (et quel abbé, grand 
Dieu! added he, quite bewildered, un 
abbé avec douze enfans!), but I en- 
couraged the church in this respect, 
and bade Cornichon exert his talents 
only in the castle. 

There was a magnificent collection 
of ancient plate, to which I added 
much of the most splendid modern 
kind ; a cellar which, however well 
furnished, required continual re- 
plenishing, and a kitchen which I 
reformed altogether. My friend, 
Jack Wilkes, sent me down a cook 
from the Mansion House for the 


English cookery, — the turtle and 
venison department; I had a chief 
(who called out the Englishman, by 


the way, and complained sadly of the 
gros cochon, who wanted to meet him 
with coups de poing) and a couple of 
aids from Paris, and an Italian con- 
fectioner, as my officiers de bouche. 
All which natural appendages to a 
man of fashion the odious, stingy old 
Tiptoff, my kinsman and neighbour, 
affected to view with horror, and he 
spread through the country a report 
that I had my victuals cooked by 
Papists, lived upon frogs, and, he 
verily believed, fricasseed little chil- 
dren. 

But the squires ate my dinners 
very readily for all that, and old 
Dr. Huff himself was compelled to 
allow that my venison and turtle 
were most orthodox. The former 
gentry I knew how to conciliate, too, 
in other ways. There had been only 
a subscription pack of fox-hounds in 
the country, and a few beggarl 
couples of mangy beagles, with whic 
old ‘Tiptoff pattered about his 
grounds ; I built a kennel and stables, 
which cost 30,000/., and stocked them 
in a manner which was worthy of my 
ancestors, the Irish kings. I had two 
packs of hounds, and took the field 
in the season four times a-week, with 
three gentlemen in my hunt-uniform 
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to follow me, and open house at 
Hackton for all who belonged to the 
hunt. 

These changes and this train de 
vivre required, as may be supposed, 
no small outlay ; and I confess that I 
have little of that base spirit of 
economy in my composition which 
some people practise and admire. 
For instance, old Tiptoff was hoard- 
ing up his money to repair his 
father’s extravagance and disencum- 
ber his estates; a good deal of the 
money which he paid off his mort- 
gages my agent procured upon mine. 
And, besides, it must be remembered, 
I had only a life-interest upon the 
Lyndon property, was always of an 
easy temper in dealing with the 
money-brokers, and had to pay hea- 
vily for insuring her ladyship’s life. 

At the end of a year Lady Lyndon 
presented me with a son: Bryan 
Lyndon I called him, in compliment 
to my royal ancestry; but what 
more had I to leave him than a no- 
blename? Was not the estate of his 
mother entailed upon the odious 
little Turk Lord Bullingdon, and 
who, by the way, I have not men- 
tioned as yet, though he was living 
at Hackton, consigned to a new go- 
vernor. ‘The insubordination of that 
boy was dreadful. He used to quote 
passages of Hamlet to his mother, 
which made her very angry. Once 
when I took a horsewhip to chastise 
him, he drew a knife, and would 
have stabbed me; and, faith, I re- 
collected my own youth, which was 
pretty similar; and, holding out my 
hand, burst out laughing, and pro- 
posed to him to be friends. We were 
reconciled for that time, and the 
next, and the next; but there was no 
love lost between us, and his hatred 
for me seemed to grow as he grew, 
which was apace. 

I determined to endow my darling 
boy Bryan with a property, and to 
this end cut down twelve thousand 
pounds’ worth of timber on Lady 
Lyndon’s Yorkshire and Irish estates; 
at which proceeding Bullingdon’s 
guardian, Tiptoff, cried out, as usual, 
and swore I had no right to touch a 
stick of the trees; but down they 
went; and I commissioned my mo- 
ther to repurchase the ancient lands 
of Ballybarry and Barryogue, which 
had once formed part of the im- 
mense possessions of my house. These 
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she bought back with excellent pru- 
dence, and extreme joy; for her 
heart was gladdened at the idea that 
a son was born to my name, and 
with the notion of my magnificent 
fortunes. 

To say truth, I was rather afraid, 
now that I lived in a very different 
sphere to that in which she was ac- 
customed to move, lest she should 
come to pay me a visit, and astonish 
my English friends by her bragging 
and her brogue, her rouge, and her 
old hoops and furbelows of the time 
of George II. in which she had 
figured advantageously in her youth, 
and which she still fondly thought to 
be at the height of the fashion. So 
I wrote to her, putting off her visit ; 
begging her to visit us when the left 
wing of the castle was finished, or 
the stables built, and so forth. There 
was no need ofsuch precaution. “A 
hint’s' enough for me, Richmond,” 
the old lady would reply. “ I'm not 
— to disturb you among your 
great English friends with my old- 
fashioned Irish ways. It’s a blessing 
to me to think that my darling boy 
has attained the position which I al- 
ways knew was his due, and for 
which I pinched myself to educate 
him. You must bring me the little 
Bryan, that his grandmother may 
kiss him, one day. Present my re- 
spectful blessing to her ladyship, his 
mamma. ‘Tell her she has got a 
treasure in her husband, which she 
couldn’t have had she taken a duke 
to marry her; and that the Ballys 
and the Bradys, though without 
titles, have the best of blood in their 
veins. I shall never rest until I see 
you Earl of Ballybarry, and my 
grandson Lord Viscount Bar ogue.” 

How singular it was, that the very 
same ideas should be passing in my 
mother’s mind and my own! The 
very titles she had pitched upon had 
also been selected (naturally enough) 
by me; and I don’t mind confessing 
that I had filled a dozen sheets of 
paper with my signature, under the 
names of Ballybarry and Barryogue, 
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and had deterniined, with my usual 
impetuosity, to carry ~~ oint.. M 
mother went and established herself 
at Ballybarry, living with the priest 
there until a tenement could be 
erected, and dating from “ Bally- 
barry Castle,” which you may be 
sure I gave out to be a place of no 
small importance. I had a plan of 
the estate in my study, both at 
Hackton and in Berkeley Square, and 
the plans of the elevation of Bally- 
barry Castle, the ancestral residence 
of Barry Lyndon, Esq., with the 
projected improvements, in which 
the castle was represented as about 
the size of Windsor, with more or- 
naments to the architecture; and 
eight hundred acres of bog falling in 
handy, I purchased them, at three 
pounds an acre, so that my estate 
upon the map looked to be no insig- 
nificant one.* I also in this year 
made arrangements for purchasing 
the Polwellan estate and mines in 
Cornwall from Sir John Trecothick, 
for 7000/..—an imprudent bargain, 
which was afterwards the cause to 
me of much dispute and litigation. 
The troubles of property, the ras- 
cality of agents, the quibbles of law- 
yers, are endless. Humble people 
envy us great men, and fancy that 
our lives are all pleasure. Many a 
time in the course of my prosperity I 
have sighed for the days of my 
meanest fortune, and envied the 
boon companions at my table, with 
no clothes to their backs but such as 
my credit supplied them, without a 
guinea but what came from my 
pocket, but without one of the ha- 
rassing cares and _ responsibilities 
which are the dismal adjuncts of 
great rank and property. 

I did little more then than make 
my appearance, and assume the com- 
mand of my estates, in the kingdom 
of Ireland, rewarding generously 
those persons who had been kind to 
me in my former adversities, and 
taking- my fitting place among the 
aristocracy of the land. But, in truth, 
I had small inducements to remain 


* On the strength of this estate, and pledging his honour that it was not mort- 
gaged, Mr. Barry Lyndon borrowed 17,0001., in the year 1786, from young Captain 


Pigeon, the city merchant’s son, who had just come in for his property. 


As for the 


Polwellan estate and mines, “ the cause of endless litigation,” it must be owned that 
our hero purchased them ; but he never paid more than the first 50001. of the purchase- 


money. 


Hence the litigation of which he complains, and the famous Chancery suit 


of “ Trecothick v. Lyndon,” in which Mr, Jobn Scott greatly distinguished himself, 


—Ep. 
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in it after having tasted of the gen- 
teeler and more complete pleasures 
of English and Continental life ; and 
we passed our summers at Buxton, 
the Bath, and Harrogate, while Hack- 
ton Castle was being beautified in the 
elegant manner already described by 
me, and the season at our mansion in 
Berkeley Square. 

It is wonderful how the possession 
of wealth brings out the virtues of a 
man, or, at any rate, acts as a varnish 
or lustre to them, and brings out 
their brilliancy and colour in a man- 
ner never known when the indi- 
vidual stood in the cold grey atmo- 
sphere of poverty. I assure you, it 
was a very short time before I was a 
pretty fellow of the first class: made 
no small sensation at the coffee- 
houses in Pall Mall, and afterwards 
at the most famous clubs. My style, 
equipages, and elegant entertain- 
ments were in every body’s mouth, 
and were described in all the morn- 
ing prints. ‘The needier part of 
Lady Lyndon’s relatives, and such 
as had been offended by the intoler- 
able pomposity of old Tiptoff, be- 
gan to appear at our routs and as- 
semblies ; and as for relations of my 
own, I found in London and Ireland 
more than I had ever dreamed of, of 
cousins who claimed affinity with 
me. These were, of course, natives 
of my own country (of which I was 
not particularly proud), and [ re- 
ceived visits from three or four swag- 
gering, shabby Temple bucks, with 
tarnished lace and Tipperary brogue, 
who were eating their way to the bar 
in London; from several gambling 
adventurers at the watering-places, 
whom I soon speedily let to know 
their place; and from others of more 
reputable condition. Among them I 
may mention my cousin, the Lord 
Kilbarry, who, on the score of his re- 
lationship, borrowed thirty pieces 
from me to pay his landlady in Swal- 
low Street, and whom, for my own 
reasons, I allowed to maintain and 
credit a connexion for which the 
Herald’s College gave no authority 
whatsoever. Kilbarry had a cover 
at my table; punted at play, and 
paid when he liked, which was sel- 
dom ; had an intimacy with, and was 
under considerable obligations to, my 
tailor; and always boasted of his 
cousin, the great Barry Lyndon of 
the west country. 
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Her ladyship and I lived, after a 


while, pretty separate when in Lon- 
don. She preferred quiet, or, to say 
the truth, I preferred it, being a 
great friend to a modest, tranquil be- 
haviour in woman, and a taste for 
the domestic pleasures. Hence I en- 
couraged her to dine at home with her 
ladies, her chaplain, and a few of her 
friends; admitted three or four pro- 

er and discreet persons to accompany 
1er to her box at the Opera or play, 
on proper occasions; and, indeed, 
declined for her the two frequent vi- 
sits of her friends and family, prefer- 
ring to receive them only twice or 
thrice in a season on our grand re- 
ception days. Besides, she was a 
mother, and had great comfort in the 
dressing, educating, and dandling 
our little Bryan, for whose sake it 
was fit that she should give up the 
pleasures and frivolities of the world ; 
so she left that part of the duty of 
every family of distinction to be per- 
formed by me. To say the truth, 
Lady Lyndon’s figure and appear- 
ance were not at this time such as to 
make for their owner any very bril- 
liant appearance in the fashionable 
world. She had grown very fat, 
was short-sighted, pale in complexion, 
careless about her dress, dull in de- 
meanour ; her conversations with 
me characterised by a stupid despair, 
or a silly, blundering attempt at 
forced cheerfulness still more disa- 
greeable: hence our intercourse was 
but trifling, and my temptations to 
carry her into the world or to remain 
in her society of necessity exceedingly 
small, She would try my temper, 
at home, too, in a thousand ways. 
When requested by me (often, I 
own, rather roughly) to entertain 
the company with conversation, wit, 
and learning, of which she was a mis- 
tress; or music, of which she was an 
accomplished performer, she would 
as often as not begin to cry, and 
leave the room. My company from 
this, of course, fancied I was a ty- 
rant over her; whereas, I was only 
a severe and careful guardian over a 
silly, bad-tempered, and weak- 
minded lady. 

She was luckily very fond of her 
youngest son, and through him 1 
had a wholesome and effectual hold 
of her; for if any of her tantrums or 
fits of haughtiness—(this woman was 
intolerably proud, and repeatedly, at 
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first, in our quarrels, dared to twit hence I was driven a good deal 
me with my own original poverty abroad, where, as play was the fashion 
and low birth),— if, I say,in our dis- at every club, tavern, and assembly, 
putes she pretended to have the up- _ I, of course, was obliged to resume 
per-hand, to assert her authority my old habit, and to commence as an 
against mine, to refuse to sign a amateur those games at which I was 
papers as I might think necessary for once unrivalled in Europe. But 
the distribution of our large and whether aman’s temper changes with 
complicated property, I would have prosperity, or his skill leaves him 
Master Bryan carried off to Chis- when deprived of a confederate, and 
wick for a couple of days; and I pursuing the game no longer pro- 
warrant me his lady-mother could  fessionally, he joins in it, like the 
hold out no longer, and would agree rest of the world, for pastime, I 
to any thing I chose to propose. The know not; but certain it is, that in 
servants about her I took care should the seasons of 1774-5 I lost much 
be in my pay, not hers; especially money at White's and the Cocoa Tree, 
the child’s head nurse was under my and was compelled to meet my losses 
orders, not those of my lady; anda _ by borrowing largely upon my wife's 
very handsome, red-cheeked, impu- annuities, insuring her ladyship’s 
dent jade she was; and a great fool life, and so forth. ‘The terms at 
she made me make of myself. This which I raised these necessary sums, 
woman was more mistress of the and the outlays requisite for my im- 
house than the poor-spirited lady provements, were, of course, very 
who owned it. She gave the law to onerous, and clipped the property 
the servants; and if I shewed any considerably; and it was some of 
ane attention to any of the these papers which my Lady Lyndon 
adies who visited us, the slut would (who was of a narrow, timid, and 
not scruple to shew her jealousy,and stingy turn) occasionally refused to 
to find means to send them packing. sign, until I persuaded her, as I have 
The fact is, a generous man is always _ before shewn. 
made a fool of by some woman or My dealings on the turf ought to 
other; and this one had such anin- be mentioned, as forming part of my 
fluence over me, that she could turn history at this time; but, in truth, I 
me round her finger.* have no particular pleasure in recall- 
Her infernal temper (Mrs. Stam- ing my Newmarket doings. I was in- 
mer was the jade’s name), and my _fernally bit and bubbled in almost 
wife’s moody despondency, made my every one of my transactions there; 
house and home not over-pleasant; and though I could ride a horse as 
* From these curious confessions, it would appear that Mr. Lyndon maltreated 
his lady in every possible way ; that he denied her society, bullied her into signing 
away her property, spent it in gambling and taverns, was openly unfaithful to her ; 
and, when she complained, threatened to remove her children from her, Nor, indeed, 
is he the only husband who has done the like, and has passed for “‘ nohody’s enemy 
but his own ;” a jovial, good-natured fellow. ‘The world contains scores of such 
amiable people ; and, indeed, it is because justice has not been done them that we 
have edited this autobiography. Ilad it been that of a mere hero of romance,—one of 
those heroic youths who figure in the novels of Scott and James, there would have 
been no call to introduce the reader to a personage already so often and so charmingly 
depicted. Mr. Barry Lyndon is not, we repeat, a hero of the common pattern; but 
let the reader look round, and ask himself, Do not as many rogues succeed in life as 
honest men? more fools than men of talent? And is it not just that the lives of this 
class should be described by the student of human nature as well as the actions of 
those fairy-tale princes, those perfect impossible heroes, whom our writers love to 
describe? There is something naive and simple in that time-honoured style of novel- 
writing by which Prince Prettyman, at the end of his adventures, is put in possession 
of every worldly prosperity, as he has been endowed with every mental and bodily 
excellence previously. ‘The novelist thinks that he can do no more for his darling 
hero than make him a lord. Is it not a poor standard, that of the summum bonum? 
The greatest good in life is not to be a lord, perhaps not even to be happy. Poverty, 
illness, a humpback, may be rewards and conditions of good, as well as that bodily 
prosperity which all of us unconsciously set up for worship. But this is a subject 
for an essay, not a note; and itis best to allow Mr. Lyndon to resume the candid 
and ingenious narrative of his virtues and defects,—O, Y. 
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well as any man in England, was no 
match with the English noblemen at 
backing him. Fifteen years after, 
my horse, Bay Biilow, by Sophy 
Hardcastle, out of Eclipse, lost the 
Newmarket stakes, for which he was 
first favourite. I found that a noble 
earl, who shall be nameless, had got 
into his stable the morning before he 
ran, and the consequence was that 
an outside horse won, and your hum- 
ble servant was out to the amount of 
fifteen thousand pounds. Strangers 
had no chance in those days on the 
heath ; and, though dazzled by the 
splendour ang fashion assembled 
there, and surrounded by the greatest 
persons of the land,—the royal dukes, 
with their wives arttd splendid equi- 
pages,—old Grafton, with his queer 
bevy of company,—and such men as 
Ancaster, Carlisle, Sandwich, Lorn,— 
a man might have considered himself 
certain of fair play, arid have been 
not a little proud of the society he 
kept. Yet, I promise you, that, ex- 
alted as it was, there was no set of 
men in Europe who knew how to 
rob more genteelly, to bubble a 
stranger, to bribe a jockey, to doctor 
a horse, or to arrange a betting-book. 
Even J couldn’t stand against these 
accomplished gamesters of the high- 
est families in Europe. Was it my 
own want of style, or my want of 
a fortune? I know not. But now 
I was arrived at the height of my 
ambition both my skill and my luck 
seemed to be deserting me. Every 
thing I touched crumbled in my 
hand ; every speculation I had failed ; 
every agent I trusted deceived me. I 
am, indeed, one of those born to make 
and not to keep fortunes; for the 
qualities and energy which lead a 
man to effect the first are often the 
very causes of his ruin in the latter 
case ; indeed I know of no other rea- 
son for the misfortunes which finally 
befel me.* 

I had always a taste for men of 
letters, and perhaps, if the truth 
must be told, have no objection to 
playing the fine gentleman and pa- 
tron among the wits. Such people 
are usually needy, and of low birth, 
and have an instinctive awe and love 
of a gentleman and a laced coat, as 
all must have remarked who have 
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frequented their society. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, who was afterwards knighted, 
and certainly the most elegant painter 
of his day, was a pretty dexterous 
courtier of the wit tribe; and it was 
through this gentleman, who painted 
a piece of me, Lady Lyndon, and 
our little Bryan, which was greatly 
admired at the Exhibition (I was re- 
presented as quitting my wife, in the 
costume of the Tippleton yeomanry, 
of which I was major; the child 
starting back from my helmet like 
whatd’yecallem— Hector’s son, as 
described by Mr. Pope, in his Iliad), 
—it was through Mr. Reynolds that 
I was introduced to a score of these 
gentlemen, and their great chief, 
Mr. Johnson. I always thought 
their great chief a great bear. He 
drank tea twice or thrice at my 
house, misbehaving himself most 
grossly, treating my opinions with no 
more respect than those of a school- 
boy, and telling me to mind my 
horses and tailors, and not trouble 
myself about letters. His Scotch 
bear-leader, Mr. Boswell, was a butt 
of the first quality. I never saw 
such a figure as the fellow cut in 
what he called a Corsican habit, at 
one of Mrs. Cornely’s balls, at Carlisle 
House, Soho. But that the stories 
connected with that same establish- 
ment are not the most profitable tales 
in the world, I could tell tales of 
scores of queer doings there. All 
the high and low demireps of the 
town gathered there, from his grace 
of Ancaster down to my countryman, 
poor Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, the poet 
(whom I never saw, by the way, for 
he died in the year of my appearance 
in town), and from the Duchess of 
Kingston down to the Bird of Para- 
dise, or Kitty Fisher. Here I have 
met various queer characters, who 
came to queer ends too; poor Hack- 
man, that afterwards was hanged for 
killing Miss Ray, and (on the sly) 
his reverence Doctor Simony, whom 
my friend Sam Foote, of the Little 
Theatre, bade to live even after 
forgery and the rope cut short the 
soley parson’s career. 

It was a merry place, London in 
those days, and that’s the truth. I'm 
writing now in my gouty old age, 
and people have grown vastly more 


* The memoirs seem to have been written in the year 1814, in that calm retreat 
which Fortune had selected for the author at the close of his life. 
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moral and matter-of-fact than they 
were at the close of the last century, 
when the world was young with me. 
There was a difference between a 
gentleman and a common fellow in 
those times. We wore silk and em- 
broidery then. Now every man has 
the same coachman-like look in his 
belcher and caped-coat, and there is 
no outward difference between my 
lord and his groom. Then it took a 
man of fashion a couple of hours to 
make his toilette, and he could shew 
some taste and genius in the selecting 
it. What a blaze of splendour was 
a drawing-room, or an opera, of a 
gala night! What sums of money 
were lost and won at the delicious 
faro-table! My gilt curricle and 
outriders, blazing in green and gold, 
were very different objects to the 
equipages you see nowadays in the 
ring, with the stunted grooms behind 
them. A mancould drink four times 
as much as the milksops nowadays 
can swallow; but ‘tis useless expa- 
tiating on this theme. Gentlemen 
are dead and gone. ‘The fashion has 
now turned upon your soldiers and 
sailors, and I grow quite moody and 
sad when I think of thirty years ago. 
This is a chapter devoted to re- 
miniscences of what was a very happy 
and splendid time with me, but pre- 
senting little of mark in the way of 
adventure, as is generally the case 
when times are happy and easy. It 
would seem idle to fill pages with 
accounts of the every-day occupa- 
tions of a man of fashion,—the fair 
ladies who smiled upon him, the 
dresses he wore, the matches he played, 
and won or lost. At this period of 
time, when youngsters are employed 
cutting the Frenchmen’s throats in 
Spain and France, lying out in 
bivouacs, and feeding off commis- 
sariat beef and biscuit, they would 
not understand what a life their an- 
cestors led; and so I shall leave 
further discourse upon the pleasures 
of the times when even the Prince 
was a lad in leading-strings, when 
Charles Fox had not subsided into a 
mere statesman, and Buonaparte was 
a beggarly brat in his native island. 
Whilst these improvements were 
going on in my estates,—my house, 
from an antique Norman castle, being 
changed to an elegant Greek temple, 
or palace—my gardens and woods 
losing their rustic appearance to be 
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adopted to the most genteel French 
style—my child growing up at his 
mother’s knees, and my influence in 
the county increasing,—it must not 
be imagined that I stayed in Devon- 
shire all this while, and that I neg- 
lected to make visits to London, and 
my various estates in England and 
Ireland. 

I went to reside at the Trecothick 
estate, and the Polwellan wheel, 
where I found, instead of profit, 
every pettifogging ‘chicanery in my 
power ; I passed over in state to our 
territories in Ireland, where I enter- 
tained the gentry in a style the lord- 
lieutenant himself could not equal ; 
gave the fashion to Dublin (to be 
sure it was a beggafly, savage city in 
those days, and, since the time there 
has been a pother about the Union, 
and the misfortunes attending it, I 
have been at a loss to account for the 
mad praises of the old order of things, 
which the fond Irish patriots have 
invented), I say I set the fashion to 
Dublin, and small praise to me, for a 
poor place it was in those times, 
whatever the Irish party may say. 

In a former chapter I have given 
you a description of it. It was the 
Warsaw of our part of the world; 
there was a splendid-ruined, half- 
civilised nobility, ruling over a half- 
savage population. I say half-savage 
advisedly. ‘The commonalty in the 
streets were wild, unshorn, and in 
rags. The most public places were 
not safe after night-fall. The Col- 
lege, the public buildings, and the 
great gentry’s houses, were splendid 
(the latter unfinished for the most 
part); but the people were in a state 
more wretched than any vulgar I 
have ever known; the exercise of 
their religion was only half-allowed 
to them ; their clergy were forced to 
be educated out of the country; their 
aristocracy was quite distinct from 
them; there was a Protestant no- 
bility, and in the towns poor, insolent 
Protestant corporations, with a bank- 
rupt retinue of mayors, aldermen, 
and municipal officers, all of whom 
figured in addresses, and had the 
public voice in the country ; but there 
was no sympathy and connexion be- 
tween the upper and the lower peo- 
ple of the Irish. To one who had 
been bred so much abroad as myself, 
this difference between Catholic and 
Protestant was doubly striking ; and 
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though as firm as a rock in my own 
own faith, yet I could not help re- 
membering my grandfather held a 
different one, and wondering that 
there should be such a political dif- 
ference between the two. I passed 
among my neighbours for a danger- 
ous lev eller, for entertaining and | ex- 
pressing such opinions, and espe- 
cially for asking the priest of the 
parish to my table at Castle Lyndon. 
He was a gentleman, educated at 
Salamanca, and, to my mind, a far 
better bred and more agreeable com- 
panion than his comrade the rector, 
who had but a dozen Protestants for 
his congregation, who was a lord's 
son, to be sure, but he could hardly 
spell, and the great field of his la- 
bours was in the kennel and cockpit. 

I did not extend and beautify the 
house of Castle Lyndon as I had 
done our other seats, but contented 
myself with paying an occasional 
visit there, exercising an almost royal 
hospitality, and keeping open house 
during my stay. When absent, I 
gave to my aunt, the widow Brady, 
and her six unmarried daughters 
(although they always detested me), 
permission to inhabit the place, my 
mother prefering my new mansion of 
Barryogue. 

And as my Lord Bullingdon was 
by this time grown excessively tall 
and troublesome, I determined to 
leave him under the care of a proper 
governor in Ireland, with Mrs. Brady 
and her six d: aughters to take care of 
him; and he was welcome to fall in 
love with all the old ladies if he were 
so minded, and thereby imitate his 
step-father’s example. When tired 
of Castle Lyndon, his lordship was at 
liberty to go and reside at my house 
with my mamma; but there was no 
love lost between him and her, and, on 
account of my son Bryan, I think 
she hated him as cordially as ever I 
myself could possibly do. 

The county of Devon is not so 
lucky as the neighbouring county of 
Cornwall, and has not the share of 
representatives which the latter pos- 
sesses; where I have known a mode- 
rate country gentleman, with a few 
score of hundreds per annum from 
his estate, treble his income by re- 
turning three or four members to 
parliament, and by the influence with 
ministers which these seats gave him. 
The parliamentary interest of the 
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house of Lyndon had been grossly 
neglected during my wife’s minority, 

and the incapacity of the earl her 

father ; or, to speak more correctly, 
it had been smuggled away from the 
Lyndon family altogether by the 
adroit old hypocrite of Tiptoff Castle, 
who acted as most kinsmen and 
guardians do by their wards and re- 
latives, and robbed them. ‘The Mar- 
quess of Tiptoff returned four mem- 
bers to parliament ; two for the bo- 
rough of Tippleton, which, as all the 
world knows, lies at the foot of our 
estate of Hackton, bounded on the 
other side by Tiptoff Park. For time 
out of mind we had sent members for 
that borough, until Tiptoff, taking 
advantage of the late lord’s imbeci- 
lity, put in hisown nominees. When 
his eldest son became of age, of course 
my lord was to take his seat for 
Tippleton ; when Sigby (Nabob 
Sigby, who made his fortune under 
Clive in India) died, the Marquess 
thought fit to bring down his second 
son, my Lord George Poynings, to 
whom I have introduced the reader 
in a former chapter, and determined, 
in his high mightiness, that he, too, 
should go and swell the ranks of the 
opposition—the big old Whigs, with 
whom the marquess acted. 

Sigby had been for some time in an 
ailing condition previous to his de- 
mise, and you may be sure that the 
circumstance of his failing health had 
not been passed over by the gentry 
of the county, who were stanch 
government men for the most part, 
and hated my Lord Tiptoft’s prin- 
ciplesasdangerousand ruinous. “ We 
have been looking out for a man to 
fight against him,” said the squires to 
me; “wecan only match Tiptoff out 
of Hackton Castle. You, Mr. Lyn- 
don, are our man, and at the next 
county election we will swear to bring 
you in.” 

I hated the Tiptoffs so, that I 
would have fought them at any 
election. They not only would not 
visit at Hackton, but declined to re- 
ceive those who visited us; they 
kept the women of the county from 
receiving my wife; they invented 
half the wild stories of my profligacy 
and extravagance with which the 
neighbourhood was entertained ; they 
said I had frightened my wife into 
marriage, and that she was a lost 
woman; they hinted that Bulling- 
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don’s life was not secure under my 
roof, that his treatment was odious, 
and that I wanted to put him out of 
the way to make place for Bryan my 
son. I could scarce have a friend to 
Hackton, but they counted the bot- 
tles drunk at my table. They ferreted 
out my dealings with my lawyers 
and agents. If a creditor was un- 
paid, every item of his bill was known 
at Tiptoff Hall; if I looked at a 
farmer’s daughter, it was said I had 























































. ruined her. My faults are many, I 
. confess, and, as a domestic character, 
e I can't boast of any particular regu- 
e larity, or temper; but Lady Lyndon 
. and I did not quarrel more than 
- fashionable people do, and, at first, 
c we always used to make it up pretty 
n well. I am a man full of errors, 
e certainly, but not the devil that these 
rT odious backbiters at Tiptoff repre- 
sb sented me to be. For the first three 
or years I never struck my wife but 
on when I was in liquor. When I flung 
rd the carving-knife at Bullingdon I 
to was drunk, as every body present 
ler can testify ;* but as for having any 
od, systematic scheme against the poor 
00, lad, I can declare solemnly that, be- 
he yond merely hating him (and one’s 
th inclinations are not in one’s power), 
Iam guilty of no evil towards him. 
an I had sufficient motives, then, for 
de. enmity against the Tiptoffs, and am 
the not a man to let a feeling of that 
nad kind lie inactive. Though a Whig, 
try or, perhaps, because a Whig, the 
ach marquess was one of the haughtiest 
art, men breathing, and treated com- 
rime moners as his idol the great carl used 
We to treat them, after he came to a 
n to coronet himself—as so many low vas- 
1g to sals, who might be proud to lick his 
out shoe-buckle. When the Tippleton 
yn- mayor and corporation waited upon 
next him, he received them covered, never 
ring offered Mr. Mayor a chair, but re- 
; tired when the refreshments were 
at I brought, or had them served to the 
any worshipful aldermen in the steward’s 
| not 
D ree 
they 
from 
ented 
igacy 
the 
they 
» into 
. lost 


of Aladdin. 
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A Romance of the Last Century. 


* These domestic qualities, which our hero describes so naively, were much more 
common in the past century than at present, and in the innumerable letters and journals 
of the period drunkenness 1s spoken of as quite a common condition of men of the very 
highest fashion, and pleaded and admitted as an excuse for ail sorts of outrages. If 
the crude way in which these matters are discussed should offend some delicate readers 
ofthe present day, let them remember this is an authentic description of a bygone 
state of society, not a dandy apology, or encomium, such as some of our rose-water 
tovelists invent, whose works, from their very charity, become untrustworthy, and 
are no more natural, or veracious, than the legend of Prince Pre 
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room. These honest Britons never 
rebelled against such treatment, until 
instructed to do so by my patriotism. 
No, the dogs liked to be bullied, and, 
in the course of a long experience, I 
have met with but very few English- 
men who are not of their way of 
thinking. 

It was not until I opened their 
eyes that they knew their degrada- 
tion. Linvited the mayor to Hack- 
ton, and Mrs. Mayoress (a very 
buxom, pretty groceress she was, by 
the way) I made sit by my wife, and 
drove them both out to the races in 
my curricle. Lady Lyndon fought 
very hard against this condescension, 
but I had a way with her, as the 
saying is, and though she had a 
temper, yet I had a better one. A 
temper, psha! A wild cat has a 
temper, but a keeper can get the 
better of it, and I know very few 
women in the world whom I could 
not master. 

Well, I made much of the mayor 
and corporation, sent them bucks for 
their dinners or asked them to mine, 
made a point of attending their as- 
semblies, dancing with their wives 
and daughters, going through, in 
short, all the acts of politeness which 
are necessary in such occasions; and 
though old Tiptoff must have seen 
my goings on, yet his head was so 
much in the clouds that he never 
once condescended to imagine his 
dynasty could be overthrown in his 
own town of Tippleton, and issued 
his mandates as securely as if he had 
been the Grand Turk, and the Tip- 
pletonians no better than so many 
slaves of his will. 

Every post which brought us any 
account of Sigby’s increasing illness, 
was the sure occasion of a dinner 
from me ; so much so, that my friends 
of the hunt used to laugh, and say, 
“ Sigby’s worse, there's a corporation 
dinner at IHackton.” 

It was in 1776, when the Ame- 
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rican war broke out, that I came into 
parliament. My Lord Chatham, 
whose wisdom his party in those days 
" used to call superhuman, raised his 
oracular voice in the House of Peers 
against the American contest; and 
my countryman, Mr. Burke, a great 
philosopher, but a plaguy long- 
winded orator, was the champion of 
the rebels in the Commons, where, 
however, thanks to British patriotism, 
he could get very few to back him. 
Old Tiptoff would have sworn black 
was white, if the great earl had bidden 
him, and he made his son give up his 
commission in the Guards, in imi- 
tation of my Lord Pitt, who resigned 
his ensigncy rather than fight against 
what he called his American brethren. 
But this was a height of patriotism 
extremely little relished in England, 
where, ever since the breaking out 
of hostilities, our people hated the 
Americans heartily, and where, when 
we heard of the fight of Lexington, 
and the glorious victory of Bunker's 
Hill (as we used to call it in those 
days), the nation flushed out in its 
usual hot-headed anger. The talk 
was all against the philosophers after 
that, and the people most indomita- 
bly loyal. It was not until the land- 
tax was increased that the gentry 
began to grumble a little, but still 
my party in the west was very strong 
against the Tiptoffs, and I determined 
to take the field and win as usual. 
The old marquess neglected ever 
one of the decent precautions which 
are requisite in a parliamentary cam- 
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paign. He signified to the corpora- 
tion and freeholders his intention of 
Eagar 5 his son, Lord George, and 

is desire that the latter should be 
elected their burgess; but he scarcely 
gave so much as a glass of beer to 
whet the devotedness of his ad- 
herents, and I, as I need not say, 
engaged every tavern in Tippleton 
in my behalf. 

There is no need to go over the 
twenty-times-told tale of an election. 
I rescued the borough of Tippleton 
from the hands of Lord Tiptoff and 
his son Lord George. I had a savage 
sort of satisfaction, too, in forcing 
my wife, who had been at one time 
exceedingly smitten by her kinsman, 
as I have already related, to take 
part against him, and to wear and 
distribute my colours when the day 
of election came. And when we 
spoke at one another, I told the 
crowd that I had beaten Lord George 
in love, that I had beaten him in 
war, and that I would now beat him 
in parliament ; and so I did, as the 
event proved: for, to the inexpressi- 
ble anger of the old marquess, Barry 
Lyndon, Esquire, was returned mem- 
ber of parliament for Tippleton, in 
place of John Sigby, Esquire, de- 
ceased ; and I threatened him at the 
next election to turn him out of both 
his seats, and went to attend my 
duties in parliament. 

It was then I seriously determined 
on achieving for myself the Irish 
peerage, to be enjoyed after me by 
my boloyed son and heir. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OFFICIAL JESTERS, OR COURT FOOLS. 


In 449, Theodosius, the young em- 
peror of the East, sent an embassy to 
Attila. In the suite of the Romans 
there figured a fool, who excited 
bursts of laughter from the attend- 
ants on the Goth. The terrible con- 
queror alone kept a serious coun- 
tenance. We see, therefore, that the 
institution of this sort of functiona 
dates from a very early period ; and, 
finding that our biterlaue have given 
but few particulars on the subject, 
we ag ag to supply the deficiency, 
as far as our limits will permit, by 
anecdotes, which may not be without 
interest for the student of human 
nature. 

Theophilus, emperor of Constan- 
tinople in 829, diverted himself with 
the merry jests of Danderi, whose 
indiscretion was nearly proving fatal 
to the Empress Theodora, he having 
discovered that she recited her prayers 
before an oratory decked with images, 
which she concealed with great care, 
for fear that Theophilus, who was a 
merciless iconoclast, should discover 
it. 

The custom of entertaining at 
courts, and amongst the great, at- 
tendants who were required to be 
witty and merry for every body, 

to the middle age, and spread 
itself under the feudal government. 
And it must be confessed that the 
knights and nobles of those days 
stood truly in need of some merri- 
ment extraneous to themselves. Iso- 
lated in their castles, passing whole 
days on the highways and in the 
woods, the personages described to 
us by romances in such brilliant 
colours were generally as rude and 
wild as they were morose and objects 
ofterror. Deformed beings were pre- 
ferred for jesters; in them ugliness was 
considered a beauty. A mouth so 
wide that it reached from ear to ear, 
a very long, or crooked nose, a chin 
like that of a harlequin, eyes deeply 
set in the head, such were the fea- 
tures most highly prized in a fool ; 
a double hump was considered as a 
rare perfection. ‘The bells, baubles, 
and cap with long ears, were the dis- 
tinctive marks of the official jester. 
At the court of Burgundy, knights 
and high-born dames, by way of 
enhancing their mirth, often per- 
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formed ballets, with fools’-caps on: 
their heads. Shakspeare gives his 
fools a particular dress,— 


“* Hang a calf’s skin on those recreant 
limbs,” &c, 


The official jester was put under 
the management of a governor, who 
corrected him with lashes when he 
committed any folly which failed to 
amuse his master, and at whose feet 
he generally crouched. He was 
called by the fool nuncle, and used, 
during a feast, to throw dainty 
morsels to the poor jester, as if he 
had been a favourite lap-dog. 

To such an extent was this wretched 
system carried, that even bishops 
and abbots fell by degrees into it. 
The council held at Paris in 1212 
forbade the prelates having fools to 
make them laugh. Notwithstanding, 
more than a century later, an author 
reproaches them for liking to amuse 
themselves with buffoons (morioni- 
bus) and women more than with 
their studies. 

The fancy of keeping fools passed 
from private individuals to corpora- 
tions. The abbot of misrule has been 
brought on the scene by the author 
of the Monastery, with the talent 
which rendered so popular the re- 
searches of learning, and gave to 
history the interest of romance. Ro- 
bert Wace relates that William the 
Conqueror, duke of Normandy, was 
warned by his fool Golet of a danger 
which menaced him. This Golet was 
in real life as faithful as Sir Walter 
has represented Wamba to be in 
his inimitable romance of Jvanhoe. 
The Memoirs of George Chastelain 
mention a buffoon of Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, named Jean de Chasa. 

The profession of a jester was not, 
however, practised exclusively by 
unfortunate creatures of the rougher 
sex. It sometimes fell to the part of 
women to degrade themselves thus 
far: and St. Remy speaks with ad- 
miration of Madame d'Or, as assist- 
ing, in this capacity, at the enter- 
tainments given on the institution of 
the Golden Fleece at Bruges in 1429 ; 
and we know that Margaret, grand- 
daughter of Charles V. had also a 
female jester who followed her every 
where, 
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Among other jesters of whom men- 
tion is made in history, may be par- 
ticularised Von der Rosen, the fool 
of Maximilian, the husband of Mary 
of Burgundy, to the account of whose 
life and adventures the German Flo- 
gel has devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his learned volume, Charles 
the Bold's jester, likewise, whom Sir 
Walter introduces to us as Le Glo- 
rieux, was a real personage; while of 
Gonelle, tle jester of that Alphonso 
. D'Este, duke of Ferrara, who by_his 
persecutions overthrew the reason of 
Tasso, the following anecdote is re- 
lated: —‘The duke was conversing 
one day about the trade which gave 
employment to the greatest number 
of persons. The guests differed one 
with another on the subject, where- 
upon Gonelle, being referred to, pro- 
nounced that the physician’s trade 
was most to the purpose. To prove 
the justice of this opinion, he wrapped 
himself up as if he were sick, and 
went out, when, sure enough, all 
whom he met had some remedy to 
recommend to him. He made a long 
list of these persons, in which the 
duke, who suspected nothing, found 
his own name, as having, among 
others, offered a prescription. From 
this Gonelle concluded that every one 
was a physician. 

Triboulet, the jester of Louis XII. 
and of Francis L., acquired some fame. 
It was he who, having said that if 
Charles V. was fool enough to come 
into France and trust to an enemy 
whom he had so ill treated, he would 
give him his cap. The king having 
asked him what he would do if the 
emperor returned safe and sound, the 
fool answered, “ Then, sire, I will 
take back my cap and make you a 
present of it.” It is related of this 
same ‘Triboulet, that, having been 
threatened by a great lord that he 
should die under the rod for having 
spoken of him with toomuch freedom, 
he went to complain to Francis L., 
who told him to fear nothing, that if 
any one was bold enough to kill 
him he would have him hung up a 
quarter of an hour afterwards. “ Ah! 
sire,” said Triboulet, “if it would 
ae your majesty to have him 

ung a quarter of an hour before.” 

At the time of Triboulet there 
were two other fools at the court, 


the one named Caillette, the other 
Polite. 
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Brusquet succeeded Triboulet, and 
signalised himself as the king’s jester 
during the reigns of Henry IL., Fran- 
cis Il., and of Charles 1X., and of 
him Brantome has left well-fur- 
nished memoirs, which we do not 
pretend here to copy. The poor 
wretch having been suspected of here- 
sy, his house was pillaged, and he was 
obliged to leave Paris and take re- 
fuge at Madame de Valentinois. He 
languished in this retreat, for grief 
was not natural to a man who pos- 
sessed the talent of making four kings 
and their courtiers langh. He died 
in 1562. His singular actions have 
acquired for him the reputation of 
having been the most agreeable jester 
in Europe. 

The Cardinal du Perron expatiates 
largely on the witty repartees of 
Master William, the Cardinal Bour- 
bon’s fool. At the court of Hen- 
ry IV. there was a female jester 
of the name of Mathurine, of whom 
Mezerai speaks, in his history of 
France, as having been present 
when Jean Chastel wounded the 
king with the intention of killing 
him. She had the honour of dining 
at the king’s table. By degrees, 
the title of king’s jester lost much 
of its lustre as manners became 
more polished, and amusements more 
varied and more refined. Balls, 
plays, sumptuous feasts, and a taste 
for luxury, destroyed the relish 
for the jests of a personage who of- 
ten obtained greater applause the 
more he outstepped the bounds of 
decency and reason. We, however, 
see a king’s jester in the reign of the 
morose Louis XIII. The king, dis- 
pleased one day with two of the mu- 
sicians of his chapel, kept back the 
half of their wages; the buffoon 
advised them how to obtain the res- 
titution. They went in the evening 
to dance a masquerade, led by the 
king’s fool, who made a thousand 
antics, which at first greatly amused 
the king; but, perceiving that one of 
the two musicians had on a jacket 
and no breeches, and that the other, 
on the contrary, had on breeches, but 
no jacket,—* What do you mean,” 
demanded the king, “ by appearing 
thus in my presence?” “ Sire,” an- 
swered the rool, “the meaning is, 
that people who have only half their 

y can only be half dressed. The 

ing laughed, and forgaye. The 
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French poet Boileau hag spoken in 
his poetry more than ghee of Langeli, 
who still bore the fitle of the king’s 
jester so late as the of Louis XIV. 
His too pointed )ésts caused him to be 
driven from egurt. One day, in the 
king's preseice, being next to a no- 
bleman who was very vain of his an- 
eestors, but of a very poor under- 
standing, after having stood some 
minutes talking to him, he said, “ Let 
us be seated, my lord; no one 
will notice us. You know that we 
are of no consequence.” With him 
ends in France the annals of the 
court fools. A crowd of courtiers 
disputed who should fill this place, 
and there was no lack of successors. 

The gracioso of the Spanish thea- 
tre, the clown of the English comedy, 
and the merry peasants of the Sotte 
Kluiten of the Dutch, are indispensa- 
ble characters on the stage; but 
these we must not confound with 
the official jesters, who for centuries 
were met with at all the courts of 
Europe. 

Shakspeare gives us an excellent 
definition of the qualities that were 
in repute among the followers of this 
strange vocation :— 


“* And to do that well craves a kind of 
wit ; 

He must observe their mood on whom he 
jests, 

The quality of persons and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every 
feather 

That comes before his eye. 
practice 

As full of labour as a wise man’s art; 

For folly that he wisely shoes, is fit ; 

But wise men, folly-fallen, quite taint 
their wit.” 


This is a 


Let us now briefly examine what is 
known of the: jesters of the English 


court. Addison and Horne are of 
opinion, that it is to the vanity of the 
great that we must attribute the 
origin of the court fools; the artless 
jests of these hired jesters flattered 
them. Flogel thinks that this opinion 
is unfounded, and history proves him 
to be right ; for the fools have gene- 
rally pleased by jests more or less 
sarcastic rather than by flattery. 
Shaftsbury is nearer the truth when 
he says, that it is in despotism that 
we must look for the origin of the 
official jesters. Richardson pretends 
that it originated in that sort of 
affection which is generally shewn 


towards weak-minded or insane per- 
sons, where, especially in the Kast, 
their words were considered as being 
inspired. This opinion, and the cus- 
tom of having court jesters, was in- 
troduced at an early period among 
the northern nations. We see by the 
ballads of Percy, and in Spenser's 
Faérie Queene, as the counsellor 
Eschenburg, one of the most learned 
authors of, Germany, and the trans- 
lator of Shakspeare, thas clearly 
proved that this illustrious poet has. 
not invented the character of the 
fool in King Lear. The personages 
and the facts in that tragedy are his- 
torical. The custom of entertaining 
fools at court was no doubt continued 
as on the Continent ; for we find that 
Henry VIII. had two, — the first 
was called Heywood, and had great 
talents, if it be true (but of which 
we doubt) that he composed a comedy 
entitled Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
and some proverbs, as we are in- 
formed by Gesner in his Bibliotheca. 
After the death of Mary, Heywood 
was obliged to fly for religious causes. 
He took refuge at Mechlin, where he 
died in 1565. The second jester at the 
court of King Henry, who afterwards 
entered the service of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was Scoggan, called the famous 
jester to Queen Elizabeth. He went 
to the court of France at the time 
that Henry VIII. was on friendly 
terms with Francis I., and greatly 
amused the French monarch with his 
fool’s jests. One day the king 
took him with him to his pri- 
vate apartments and shewed him 
the portrait of Henry, which he had 
ordered to be placed there, saying to 
him, “ See how much I yalue your 
master!” ‘ So I see,” replied Scog- 
gan; “ but I think, sire, that you 
never look at him without being 
seized with a violent fit of the gripes!” 
Rabelais, in his 4th book and 67th 
chapter, attributes this reply to 
Francis Villon, to whom Edward V. 
of England shewed the arms of 
France hung up in his closet. 
Scoggan, having once borrowed 
500/. of the queen, and not being 
able to return them, contrived to 
find out the time when the queen 
went out, as she was obliged to pass 
by his house. He had a coffin made ; 
and, having let his family into the 
secret, he laid himself in it, and had 
all his friends invited to his funeral. 
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The queen, happening to pass at the 
moment that they were carrying 
away the corpse with great ceremony, 
inquired who was dead. “ Madam,” 
they replied, “it is your devoted 
servant Scoggan.” “ What!” she 
exclaimed, “ he is dead, and I was 
not even informed of his being ill! 
The poor man owed me 500/., but I 
forgive him the debt with all my 
heart!” Scoggan instantly rose u 
in his coffin, and cried out, “ I than 
your majesty! The favour she be- 
stows on me is so agreeable, that it 
has brought me to life again !” 

We see another jester spoken of 
about the same time, a certain Pace, 
called the bitter fool, from his sharp 
answers. He had incurred the dis- 
favour of Elizabeth, and was banished 
from her presence; nevertheless, 
after some time the queen relented, 
because she was told that he pro- 
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mised to correct himself. He ap- 
peared, therefore, once more in the 

resence of the queen, who said to 

im, “ Well, Pace, what news do you 
bring us? Will you tell me my 
faults?” “Iam not in the habit,” 
replied Pace, “ of only repeating what 
is said by every one.” 

Killigrew, notwithstanding his 
profession, often gave very good ad- 
vice to Charles II., and made him- 
self remarkable at Paris by his happy 
repartees. 

Although these facts, for facts they 
are, go far to prove France and 
England have not been deficient in 
official jesters, there is no country 
which has possessed so great a num- 
ber of them as Germany and the 
neighbouring states, and of these we 
may take some future opportunity of 
speaking. 


THE LATE SESSION. 


Waar a pleasant thing it was, 
while the Whigs were yet in Down- 
ing Street, to watch, amid the gradual 
decay of each session of Parliament, 
Lord Lyndhurst preparing himself 
to come down upon the cabinet, just 
before they put into the mouth of 
of their Royal Mistress the speech 
with which her Majesty should send 
her faithful Lords and Commons 
about their business! How gentle 
and unobtrusive his lordship’s bear- 
ing used to be, for a full week or 
more ere the blow fell! There was 
a = twinkle in his deep-set eye, a 
half-formed smile about his intellec- 
tual mouth, which the inexperienced 
in such matters were apt to connect 
with ideas of benevolence, but which, 
in point of fact, gave the surest indi- 
cation of mischief; and then, when all 
things were ready—when the proper 
moment came, and the benches of 
the Upper House were crowded, what 
a brilliant display of oratory ensued! 
—what a crushing, stunning, over- 
whelming recapitulation was poured 
forth, of blunders committed, of pur- 
poses thwarted, of weaknesses dis- 
played, of pledges violated! How 
we used to pity poor Lord Melbourne, 


for even his constitutional indiffer- 
ence, stolid as on common occa- 
sions it might be, never enabled him 
to suppress so much as the outward 
manifestations of the shame that 
burned within him. These were, in- 
deed, the days of triumph for her 
Majesty's constitutional opposition. 
Untrammelled by office, unencum- 
bered by the weight of responsibility 
— Conservatives were Conservatives 
then, in the best sense of the term: for, 
while they stood in the way of no 
change which implied or admitted im- 
provement, they check-mated every 
move of which the suspected tendency 
was, either directly or indirectly, to 
weaken ‘the foundations of that con- 
stitution, to maintain the shattered 
fragments of which, and by and by 
to reunite them, was the sole object 
for which, as a party, they held to- 
gether. And ar a been the re- 
sult? Precisely that which every 
far-seeing man counted upon from the 
outset. The consistency of the 
Tories gained ground from day to 
day, upon the shiftings and tergiver- 
sations of the Whigs. Their mino- 
rity, inconceivably small at the first, 
grew more and more formidable after 
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every new election. The country 
saw, or believed, that Sir Robert 
Peel and his friends were as sincere 
in their professions as they were un- 
selfish in their objects. There was 
no haste to grasp at office; there 
was an undisguised reluctance to pass 
from one side of the house to an- 
other. Every thing like the trickery 
of faction was wanting. So far from 
laying traps for their rivals, they 
stood gallantly by them in many an 
endeavour, and saved them from be- 
ing overwhelmed by the madness of 
their own people. Tt was impossible 
to avoid seeing in what so much 
truckling on the one hand, and such 
a manly and straightforward post- 
poning of the views of party to the 
public good on the other, would ter- 
minate. ‘The Whigs were kicked 
out to the satisfaction of all Europe, 
and the ancient occupants of the mi- 
nisterial benches, strengthened as 
was thought by a draft from the 
Derby Dilly, returned to their ac- 
customed places. 

We were never among the number 
of those who expected that the Tories 
would bring back to their old seats 
their old notions and habits of go- 
vernment. Public opinion had taken 
such gigantic strides onwards—men’s 
views of things, and even of prin- 
ciples, were so wonderfully changed 
since they went into opposition, 
that the faintest manifestation of a 
desire to return to the established 
practices of a quarter of a century 
ago would have raised against the 
political party attempting it one uni- 
versal shout of derision. Neither are 
we prepared to say that a different 
result was either to be expected or de- 
sired. The intellectual world can no 
more turn back upon its axis than 
the physical world. The movement, 
whether for better or for worse, is 
steadily in one direction. The people 
are becoming every day of more im- 
portance, the crown and the aristo- 
cracy of less, in the management of 
the body politic. We have, for some 
years back, legislated, not merely 
with a view to promote the best in- 
terests of the nation, but so as to suit 
the tastes, or the assumed tastes, of 
the masses which belong to it. Old 
watchwords remain, old toasts are 
drunk; but the former have lost 
their power to stir men’s passions, 
and the latter retain, in very many 
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instances, no meaning whatever. It 
would have been idle, therefore, to 
expect that a Peel cabinet of 1840 
should feel itself restrained or con- 
trolled by the maxims which used to 
pass current among the members of 
a Liverpool cabinet in 1822. But 
we must confess that, for a good deal 
that has occurred, and for still more 
which seems to us to be in progress, 
we were not prepared. Talk of “ the 
movement!!” Why, there has been 
no movement worth speaking about 
tillnow. The Whigs no more would 
have dared to attempt what the 
Tories have accomplished, in regard 
to finance, to police, and to ecclesias- 
tical arrangements, than they would 
have endeavoured to fly. Let our 
readers take with us a rapid glance 
backwards, so as to connect the 
achievements of the late session with 
certain events that preceded and 
led to the way to them, and we are 
deceived if they do not afterwards 
come to the same conclusion towards 
which we feel ourselves involuntarily 
hurried; namely, that the position 
of the present Government is, to say 
the least of it, a somewhat anomalous 
one. 

Unless our memory be very much 
at fault, the great ground of opposi- 
tion by Sir Robert Peel and his friends 
to the Reform-bill of 1830, lay here, 
—that, in the opinion of these experi- 
enced statesmen, the preponderancy 
assured by it to the Democratic ele- 
ment in our mixed constitution must 
lead, before many years should have 
passed away, to the total overthrow 
of the constitution itself. “ You 
are revolutionising,” said they, to 
the proposers of that measure, “ all 
the influences in the empire. You 
are stirring up the worst feelings be- 
tween the different classes of the 
community. You are throwing enor- 
mous power every where into the 
hands of the Dissenters. And if in 
England there be danger in this, es- 

cially to the Church, which we 

old to be a part and parcel of the 
constitution, in Ireland there is more 
than danger—there is certain ruin. 
You are setting town and county 
every where by the ears. You are 
arraying the producer against the 
consumer, the servant against the 
employer, the merchant against the 
ship-owner, the manufacturer against 
the agriculturist. You are striking 
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at the root of the financial policy, 
which has worked so well for half a 
century, and carried us through dif- 
ficulties unparalleled in our fistory. 
You are unsettling men’s notions on 
the subject of property. You are 
depriving the Crown of its preroga- 
tives, the Aristocracy of its privi- 
leges, the Church of its rights, the 
People of their liberties. We resist 
this measure, not merely because it 
is bad initself, but because we regard 
it as the first of a series of changes 
which, whether they come suddenly 
or by slow degrees, must lead to a 
complete change in the whole struc- 
ture of society in this country.” 

This, or something like this, was the 
point taken up in their public 
speeches and private correspondence, 
by the Duke of Wellington, by Sir 
Robert Peel, by Lord Wharncliffe, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and their party; 
and very cogent, if not universall 
convincing, were the arguments with 
which they supported it. And as 
they never omitted to declare that 
in their deliberate opinion the struc- 
ture of society, as it then existed in 
England, was the best which the 
world had ever known, or was ever 
likely to know, the obvious inference 
for others to draw was, that, by every 
means in their power, and under 
every conceivable change of circum- 
stances, they would use their best en- 
deayours to render such innovations 
into it as might occur as little strik- 
ing, and therefore as little mischiev- 
ous, as possible. 

The opposition offered by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and his friends to the pass- 
ing of the great measure was, as all 
the world knows, gallant but un- 
availing. Gatton and Old Sarum, 
after a stout resistance, were placed 
in Schedule A; and Earl Grey, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, and their colleagues, 
won for themselves the applause of 
the crowd, and, as they fondly ima- 
gined, a monopoly for life of the 
emoluments and dignities of office. 
Sir Robert and the wreck of his party 
were content, on the other hand, to 
take their seats on the opposition 
benches: they did so, moreover, with 
the manner of men who have emerged 
the jealousies of party in higher 
things. Place and power they no 
longer aspired to. ‘They were glad, 
rather than otherwise, to be relieved 
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from the trammels of office, and con- 

ratulated one another on their free- 

om. They had now but one end 
to serve —one object to be kept in 
view—namely, the defence of the 
throne against the machinations of the 
king’s ministers ; the preservation of 
the constitution in Church and State 
from the attacks which might be made 
on both by the king’s Government. 
Their subordinates adopted the same 
line of moderation, and zealously be- 
stirred themselves to carry out the 
views of their chiefs. The Carlton Club 
was formed; Roake and Varty put 
forth endless publications ; the clergy 
were eagerly enlisted on the side, as 
they were assured, oforder; the farm- 
ers and country gentlemen were ap- 
pealed tothrough the Corn-laws;Con- 
servative Societies were instituted in 
the towns; the Registration lists in 
counties and boroughs were carefully 
looked after, and a system of organi- 
sation matured and brought into 
operation, of which we venture to 
say that, in the memory of man, there 
has never been any superior to it. 
And all this, be it observed, for the 
avowed purpose of arresting change, 
of keeping things as nearly as pos- 
sible in the state which was thought 
to be best ; of maintaining the Church 
in her supremacy, and the Sovereign 
in his rights; of affording protection 
to agriculture; of delivering Ireland 
from the bondage of Mr. O’Connell 
and the Papists; of preventing an un- 
wise tampering with public credit, 
and a rash interference with the ex- 
isting system of taxation. “ Defend 
your Church!” was the cry which 
Englishmen raised in all places. “Stir 
up the Protestant spirit which ani- 
mated your forefathers, and do not 
permit the ‘abomination of desolation’ 
to enter into your temples!” Who 
can have forgotten the eloquent ap- 
peals of the lamented Boyton, at the 
meetings of the Protestant Associa- 
tion of Ireland? Who fails to remem- 
ber the electrical effect produced by 
the speeches of Messrs. M‘Neile and 
Magee in Exeter Hall? And then to 
witness the steady results of the 
united labours of all good men and 
true, who, in town and village, in city 
and in hamlet, were ever on the alert 
to awaken the fears and to rouse the 
jealousies of the voters. “ We have 
had enough of change!” soon began 
to be said in many quarters. “The 
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Reform-bill was a cheat—the people 
have gained nothing from it, and the 
ancient Constitution shall be no far- 
ther tampered with, if we can pre- 
vent it.” 

It was the growth of this truly Con- 
servative spirit in the constituencies 
—slow, indeed, but sure and con- 
stantly progressive — which enabled 
Sir Robert Peel to keep his party in 
the House of Commons together, and 
to fight, as he did, session after session, 
the battle of the Constitution. It is 
true that, in the opinion of many out 
of doors, their champion was often 
more considerate towards his enemies 
than staunch to his friends. But then 
large allowances were made for him. 
What could he do against the over- 
whelming majorities by which the 
Government was supported? Had he 
fought every point with the obstinacy 
which admits of no compromise, he 
would have soon become to his rivals 
an object of contempt rather than of 
dread; whereas, by yielding with a 


goed grace on less important occa- 
sions, and fighting only where not to 
have fought would have convicted 
him of something worse than political 


cowardice, he managed not only to 
retain the confidence of his followers, 
but to command the respect of his 
enemies, who frequently preferred 
quiet to a contest out of which, 
though they were sure of a triumph, 
they could not hope to come un- 
scathed. Hence, in spite of the many 
inroads that were made, between 1830 
and 1835, upon the good old Consti- 
tution of 1688, the admirers of that 
Constitution acquitted Sir Robert 
Peel of the blame of being a party to 
them ; his support of the Poor-law 
itself being attributed rather to a 
feeling of disgust with the abuses of 
the old, than to any new-born love 
of the system of centralisation which 
had found among the Whigs so much 
favour. 

Such were the opinions of all 
classes of Conservatives, such the 
confidence reposed by them in Sir 
Robert Peel, when, as the head of an 
opposition more powerful by far than 
ever worked together before in a de- 
liberative assembly, he stood in the 
gap, and hindered ‘the king’s Govern- 
ment from being forced by their own 
adherents into all manner of extrava- 
gance. Whatever of hostility his 
Emancipation -bill of 1829 might 
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have excited among the Ultras was 
now allayed. He had nobly redeemed 
his honour. He was become once 
more what in earlier days they used to 
account him — the champion of the 

ure Protestant faith. He had taken 

is ground, and would maintain it. 
It is true that the sacrifice of ten 
Irish bishoprics shocked more than 
it alarmed good churchmen, both in 
Ireland and in England. But, then, 
how could Sir Robert Peel prevent 
this? ‘The Irish primate had con- 
sented to the measure; why should 
he be expected to stand out against it ? 
And then, in regard to other matters, 
was he not as vigilant as uncom- 
promising? TheWhigs threatened to 
revise many of the laws affecting both 
the home and the foreign trade — he 
withstood them to the teeth. He 
would hearken to no project for the 
more free admission into British posts 
of any species of agricultural -pro- 
duce. He was satisfied that native 
industry required protection. He 
loved the colonies, and protested 
against treating them otherwise than 
as integral portions of the empire. 
He was no friend to the liberal sys- 
tem of education which the Whigs 
had introduced into Ireland. He set 
his face against their plans for the 
introduction of a similar system into 
England. He was satisfied that the 
education of the people was best com- 
mitted to the care of the established 
clergy, and, in a pecuniary point of 
view, best provided for out of the 
offerings of private benevolence. No 
doubt there might escape him, from 
time to time, expressions complimen- 
tary to the purposes of the enemy ; 
while every convenient opportunity 
was embraced of eulogising, in gene- 
ral terms, the liberality of his own 
views. But these were known to be 
his habits of fence. Sir Robert might 
tickle the Whigs as much as he 
pleased, or throw out baits both to 
Papists and Dissenters if he liked it. 
But the great Conservative party 
knew that, on all essential points, he 
was as inflexible as themselves ; and 
they began by degrees to anticipate 
the period when he should be able to 
bring his Conservative principles into 
more active operation. 

The removal of Lord Althorp to 
the House of Lords, and the sudden 
determination of the late king to take 
advantage of the event, and to dis- 
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miss his Whig cabinet, hurried for- 
ward,a crisis which had better been 
deferred. The advancement of the 
heads of the party to Downing Street 
was premature, and it wrought much 
mischief. Of the Church Commis- 
sion— whether a good thing or a bad 
—we do not hesitate to avow our per- 
suasion that it is the creature of ap- 
prehensions too rudely re-awakened ; 
that it had for its ohject the softening 
down of a sort of hostility which was 
implacable. It was the result of a 
premature advancement to office; of 
the unsought transference to Conser- 
vative hands of the reins which the 
coachman felt himself unequal to 
manage. The echo of a cry which 
had entirely subsided was yet in Sir 
Robert Peel's ears; and, in the hope of 
establishing for himself a new cha- 
racter, he began with a Reform of the 
Church. It was an ill-timed, and, 
therefore, an unwise act. Not a single 
enemy was won over by it, while the 
zeal of many a warm friend grew 
cold, and their confidence received a 
shake. Almost to a man the clergy 
were against it; and more than the 
, clergy — Some of the soundest and 
best laymen in the land; of the 
judges, several; of the bar, a large 
majority ; among the middle classes, 
all, except that nondescript portion 
who, if they knew what consistency 
was, would become “W higs, and some- 
thing more,” to-morrow — united in 
deploring that such a moment should 
have been selected for the announce- 
ment of a purpose which took every 
body by surprise. Fora strong reac- 
tion in the Church’s favour had begun. 
The best of all remedies to abuses 
in the accumulation of preferment 
was already applied, in a well- 
expressed and ever-watchful public 
opinion ; and it was every where felt, 
that, having made the Church the 
grand cheval de bataille, to turn sud- 
denly round upon her was both im- 
politic and unjust. However, it pleased 
Sir Robert Peel to inform the world 
all at once that the Institution of 
which he had so often spoken, as 
worthy of the nation’s best support, 
was any thing but pure; and a 
commission was concocted for the 
avowed purpose of rectifying its 
many faults, and redistributing its 
eT 

We doubt whether to this day the 
first minister of the crown is aware 
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of the depth and extent of the heart- 
burnings which his famous “ Letter to 
the Electors of Tamworth” created 
among his supporters. We suspect 
that he has yet to be told, that but 
for the exertions of individuals, of 
whom, personally, he knows nothing, 
there would have burst forth a spirit 
of hostility in many poe, such as 
overbears, when it has once found 
vent, all considerations of prudence 
or expediency. Such, however, is the 
fact: indeed, we happen to know, 
that the question was at one time 
agitated among some thousands of the 
most influential members of the con- 
stituency, scattered all over the king- 
dom, whether they ought not to go 
over in a body to the Whigs ;—on the 
ground that they had been deceived 
and betrayed ; and that, ifthe Consti- 
tution must perish, it were better 
that it should fall to pieces in the 
hands of open enemies, than of false 
friends. But the more prudent 
councils of the few prevailed over 
the indignation of the many. Good 
use was likewise made of a name 
—which all men of all shades of 
opinion venerate—— we mean that of 
Dr. Howley, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose concurrence in the 
Church Commission scheme recon- 
ciled not a few to a device, of which 
they could not but perceive that, let 
its immediate effects in particular 
districts be as beneficial as they 
might, the obvious consequence must 
be to place the property of the Church 
on an entirely novel footing. 

The storm blew over, and the con- 
duct of the premier, during his brief 
reign, was such as not merely to se- 
cure for him the admiration of his 
eames in the House, but to win 
back the esteem and, to a certain 
extent, the confidence of their con- 
stituents out of doors. Never had 
Sir Robert Peel appeared so great as 
when, in the face of a tyrant ma- 
jority, he refused to yield a single 
important point, and his fall, if it 
came sooner than the more sanguine 
of his adherents could have wished, 
was, perhaps, the noblest act of all. 
He would not dissolve, though the 
opportunity of doing so was repeat- 
edly offered to him. He would not 
run the risk of destroying, amid the 
strife of parties, a Constitution which 
had not yet had time afforded for 
maturing itself; but, retiring from 
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office, he left the Whigs to carry on 
the government as they best might, 
their characters being in no wise 
raised in consequence of the means 
to which they had had recourse, in 
order to force themselves back into 
the king’s counsels. 

Of the events that followed it is 
not necessary to say much. Ham- 
pered by pledges which they were 
unable to eem, and absolutely 
without power in the House of Lords, 
the Whigs, during the residue of 
William’s reign, attended to the ordi- 
nary routine of business, but alto- 
gether failed as often as they endea- 
voured to please their adherents by 
proposing measures which involved 
a change, either in domestic or 
foreign policy. They talked about 
the wrongs of Ireland, yet took no 
steps to redress them; they nibbled 
at the Established Church in that por- 
tion of the empire, but were checked 
as often as they seemed ready to bite. 
They insinuated all manner of things 
concerning unwise laws, criminal, 
civil, and fiscal, yet they made no 
vigorous movement to introduce 
better. Meanwhile, the nation fell 
into difficulties under their hands. 
The public debt was augmented— 
there was a rebellion in Canada— 
wars in India and in China—a hostile 
correspondence going om between 
Lord Palmerston and the French 
minister—and a sharp and decisive 
campaign on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The new Poor-law, whick 
had been their pet measure, was not 
found to work well. The poor hated 
it, and the rich were, in a majorit 
of instances, opposed to it. And, 
worst of all, because most sensibly 
felt, the public revenue fell off con- 
tinually. Alas, that we should say 
so! alas! that a temporary defalca- 
tion in the accounts of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should go further, 
in this free and enlightened country, 
to render a cabinet unpopular than 
almost any extent of moral wrong! 
Yet so it is, and always has been. 
If the Whigs had been either better 
economists, or better financiers; if 
they had been bold enough to pro- 
pose an income-tax when their diffi- 
culties first began to press upon 
them, and wise enough to let the 
Corn-laws and Sugar- duties alone, 
we do not believe that either the 
cry of the poor at home, or the dis- 
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grace of the British army abroad, 
would have driven them out of 
office; and had they remained in 
Downing Street, there needs no 
ghost from the grave to tellus, that 
such measures as some of those which 
give a character to the bygone 
session, never would have Soon 
heard of. 

It was evident to all observers, 
long before the catastrophe befell, that 
Lord Melbourne’s cabinet could not 
retain its position many years. Com- 
ing into office upon false pretences, 
and succeeding to a parliament which 
their rivals had called together, they 
and their friends affected for a while 
not to perceive this; indeed, their 
own weakness was, during the re- 
mainder of King William's reign, a 
sort of standing joke in all Whig 
circles. But when the election con- 
sequent on the accession of our pre- 
sent gracious sovereign not only gave 
no increase to their strength, but di- 
minished it, all legitimate ground of 
joking was taken away. They had 
now grave realities to deal with. 
The constituencies of England had 
declared against them, and they must 
look for support to Ireland. They 
did so; a the “eccentricities” of 
Mr. O'Connell and his Repeal Asso- 
ciation gave the finishing blow to their 
influence. They broke down through 
their inability to go further, and their 
rivals were carried back to the mi- 
nisterial benches on the shoulders of 
the le. 

We have alluded to the uneasy 
feeling which had been excited by 
the Church policy of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1835. Smoothed down in 
1840, but not altogether removed, 
was this jealousy of the great body 
of the clergy ; and now it came to 
pass that the first great step towards 
extricating the country from its 
financial difficulties was destined to 
alarm the agriculturists. To the 
Income -tax, none but his avowed 
enemies objected; the new Tariff 
pes difficult of digestion only to 

is friends. However, it went down; 
and though wheat be now selling at 
42s., and stock hang heavy on the 
hands of the breeders, we do not 
hear, either in Parliament or else- 
where, many complaints about the 
matter. During the session of 
1842-3, it is but fair, indeed, to 
acknowledge that his hold upon 
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public confidence seemed to be shaken 
—at least, the Whigs clearly thought 
so, for they buckled on their harness 
to the fight, and his own language 
was rather deprecatory than com- 
manding. But now all is changed 
ow He has put an end to the 

epeal gatherings with a strong 
hand; he has restored peace to 
India and China, and accommodated 
the differences between England and 
America. He shews you a public 
revenue not only adequate to your 
expenditure, but affording a surplus, 
which goes on continually increasing. 
Trade has revived since his accession 
to office, in a degree which the most 
sanguine could not have ventured to 
anticipate, and the death of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League is the necessary 
consequence. Are not all these the 
results of a wise and liberal, yet Con- 
servative policy? Probably they are: 
and yet a glance back upon some of 
the most important enactments which 
have been carried through Parlia- 
ment in the course of the late session 
will shew that, in its great institu- 
tions, this country is more than ever 
in a state of transition. 

We take no account, while thus 
expressing ourselves, of such mea- 
sures as the reduction of the three- 
and-a-half per cents, or of any other 
arrangement which may have for its 
object the increase of the public 
revenue, or the diminution of the 
people’s burthens. The minister who 
undertakes to lessen the public ex- 
penditure to the tune of one million, 
or twelve hundred thousand a-year, 
is sure, at all times, to win the ap- 
plause of the House of Commons; 
and the House of Commons only 
exercises its legitimate functions when 
it enables him to effect this object. 
Moreover, Sir Robert Peel's plan for 
accomplishing his end was both 
wise and well-timed; the money- 
market being in a healthy state, and 
money abundant, he had it in his 
power to pay off the old debt by con- 
tracting a new loan on more favour- 
able terms; and he took advantage 
of this circumstance in such a way as 
to delight the debtor—that is, the 
tax-paying public — without giving 
the smallest offence to the creditor. 
Again, the Abolition of Imprisonment 
for Debt-bill, had it been rendered 
applicable to all cases, instead of only 
to some, could not have been re- 
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garded as any thing more than one 
of those ameliorations of old statute- 
laws which the progress of time and 
the consequent change which takes 
place in men’s opinions, are continu- 
ally forcing on. But the same lan- 
guage is not appropriate when we 
come to speak of the Irish Land 
Commission — of the Factories-bill— 
of the Dissenters’ Chapel-bill—and 
of the Roman Catholic Badowinente- 
bill. All these are complete, direct, 
and manifest inroads upon the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution ; and one of 
them, at least in the manner of its 
working, has operated to the full as 
owerfully as by its attainments. 
Pet us explain what we mean. 
Whatever evils may attend upon 
the existing system of land-letting in 
Ireland—and none can be more alive 
to the great enormity of these evils 
than we—there is no denying that 
the system itself is strictly in agree- 
ment both with law and immemorial 
custom; for it is a principle of our 
free Constitution, that, let his pro- 
perty consist of what it may, a man 
may do what he likes with his own, 
provided only he abstain from ap- 
plying it to illegal purposes. Nay, 
more: the constitutional law, both 
of Great Britain and Ireland, forbids 
every interference, on the part of the 
executive, with individuals, except 
where crimes are alleged against 
them, either in progress orin prepara- 
tion. What power, for example, 
has Lord Devon to compel the 
attendance of Irish landlords or 
tenants in his court, or force them 
into a disclosure of their private 
affairs—of the sort of tenure on which 
they grant, or obtain farms—and the 
amount of rent which is paid for 
them? We really do not know. 
We are quite at a loss to conceive 
how the Commission, of which his 
lordship isat the head, is to obtain any 
useful information, except such as the 
Irish people may be disposed, of their 
own free will, to communicate. Yet 
that it has been created by the 
authority of the crown is a fact, and 
the fact of its existence is an absolute 
novelty in the arrangements of our 
social system. Other commissions we 
have had in abundance ; but the ob- 
jects of these were, in every instance, 
public. They inquired into the work- 
ing of particular laws, or they looked 
into the sanatory state of towns and 
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districts, or they directed their atten- 
tion to the fitnesses of certain great 
institutions, such as charitable be- 
quests for educational purposes, and 
so forth. But a commission autho- 
rised and required to pry into the 
management of their estates by pri- 
vate persons, was never heard of till 
now. Nor is this all. The Commis- 
sion is pushing its inquiries for some 
purpose or another. The minister is 
going to found some sort of legis- 
lative measure on the Report which 
it will, by and by, present to him ; 
in other words, he is going to inter- 
fere, by act of parliament, between 
the owners of land in Ireland and 
their own free will and pleasure in 
the management of that land. 
Where are we now? Surely on 
the eve of establishing a new prin- 
ciple ; for when it has become compe- 
tent—constitutionally competent, we 
mean—for Lords and Commons to 
determine that A shall not let his 
farms on this tenure, but only on 
that, how wide a step will be re- 
quired to render the same Queen, 
Lords, and Commons the sole judges 
as to the amount of wages which B 
shall pay to his labourers, as well as 
the extent of land he shall occupy? 
Besides, are you not opening a door 
to all manner of inquisitorial inter- 
ferences between the executive and the 
subject? Be it observed, that we have 
no objection whatever to the Irish 
Land Commission. On the contrary, 
we are heartily glad that it is at 
work ; and we trust that its Report, 
when sent in, will contain something 
more than a repetition of facts with 
which we are already familiar. But 
we cannot deny that the measure is 
one of change ; and we are very sure 
that the Whigs, had they dared to 
propose it, would have been put 
down as conspirators against the laws 
by which property of every kind is 
protected. 

In like manner, it is impossible to 
hide from ourselves the fact, that the 
law which determines the number of 
hours that are to be spent by ope- 
ratives, whether young or old, in the 
factories of such as employ them, 
has placed master and servant in this 
country in a new relation one to- 
wards the other. As men and 
Christians we have certainly no ob- 
jection to this law. We think that 
it had become necessary; and per- 
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haps our wishes went with the ad- 
vocates of shorter hours; that is, 
after the great principle of non- 
interference had once been aban- 
doned. But will any body say that 
such an abandonment, had it ori- 
ginated with the Whigs, would have 
been permitted? Surely not. Lord 
Ashley carried his point, or partiall 
carried,—first, because of the strength 
of his own benevolence,—and next, 
through the support which his Con- 
servative connexions gave him; for 
this, among other reasons, that the 
Whigs were ee to him, and 
that the rivals of the Whigs 
counted on carrying public opinion 
along with them. But Lord Ashley 
may rely upon it, that he has set 
a ball in motion which neither he 
nor any other body else will be able 
to stop; and Sir Robert Peel, by 
consenting to the movement, has 
more than made himself a party to 
it. Besides, how was the arrange- 
ment effected ? By a process so hu- 
miliating to the third estate of the 
realm, that no commoner can look 
back upon it without shame. And 
the worst of it was, that by this very 
case a precedent was established of 
which no great while elapsed ere full 
use was made. Lord Lyndhurst was 
accustomed to charge the Melbourne 
cabinet with huxtering dignity for 
place,—with truckling to the House 
of Commons while they professed to 
be the ministers of the crown. We 
are surprised that Lord John Russell, 
in his small parting appeal, did not 
retort upon Lord Melbourne's suc- 
cessor, though certainly after a dif- 
ferent fashion. What his lordship 
omitted, however, we will take it 
upon us to supply. Sir Robert Peel 
must not play this game too often. 
The Commons of England have twice 
shewn their readiness to sacrifice 
themselves in order to keep him in 
office. He must take heed how he 
establishes a principle so inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Constitution. 
Could the Whigs have acted so? 
Would they have dared, twice in one 
session, to ride the executive rough- 
shod over the neck of the people’s 
representatives ? 

Again: the Dissenters’ Chapel- 
bill, and the bill for the better En- 
dowment of Roman Catholic Bene- 
fices, offer specimens of the movement 


principle in politics, as striking as 
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any lover of change could desire to 
witness. The former, to be sure, is 
not quite original. It is but a copy 
—altered to suit the peculiarities of 
the case—from the Church Tempo- 
ralities-bill of a few sessions ago ; 
but perhaps it is not on this account 
the less worthy of notice. Pious 
men long ago dedicated certain estates 
for the maintenance ofa certain form 
of worship, for ever, in certain 
churches or cathedrals. Though no- 
minating their own priests, either 
during their life-time or by their 
testaments, their deeds of gift inva- 
riably set forth-that the right of 
appointment should hereafter be vest- 
ed in the bishop of the diocese, or 

ssibly in the crown, or, it might be, 
in the dean and chapter for the time 
being ; and for a thousand years per- 
haps, or perhaps for five hundred, 
their designs have been religiously 
acted upon. Indeed, the law and 
Constitution both forbade that lands 
or money which the owner might 
have dedicated to one purpose should 
ever be devoted to another. But it 
entered all at once into the mind ofa 
Conservative statesman that this was 
a gross error. The people stood in 
need of new churches, and a larger 
number of ga clergymen, and 
many of the livings, having been 
plundered by Henry VIII. and his 
courtiers, had become miserably poor. 
What was the use of attending to 
the wishes of people who lived and 
died some centuries before he was 
born? He would seize these pre- 
bends, and apply the revenues arising 
from them to the general purposes of 
the Church. Accordingly, a com- 
mission is instituted, which recom- 
mends that these his designs shall be 
enforced; and an act of parliament 
sets aside, at a sweep, some scores of 
last wills and testaments. However, 
our Conservative statesman has this 
much to say in his own defence, that, 
though he is certainly diverting the 
confiscated property from the pur- 
poses to which its original owners 
desired that it should be applied, he 
is not making use of it to propagate 
opinions at variance with those of the 
Established Church ; and, by a hap- 
py gingle on the term “ Church pro- 
perty,” he manages to make simple 
folks believe that the Church, the 
whole body of the Church, consti- 
tutes one corporation, though Black- 
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stone, and all other constitutional 
lawyers, had determined long ago, 
that each particular benefice is a cor- 
poration complete in itself. Accord- 
ingly, his overthrow of all consti- 
tutional powers is not, in the Church 
Temporalities-bill, noticed by the 
multitude. But what are we to say 
of his application of this new prin- 
ciple to Lady Hewley’s Charity? 
Here is a worthy woman he 
leaves a sum of money to build and 
endow chapels, within which she spe- 
cially directs that the doctrine of the 
Trinity shall be taught. In course of 
time ieee or four Socinian preachers 
contrive to get themselves established 
in as many of these chapels. The 
more orthodox of the Dissenters are 
offended, and commence actions 
against these teachers and against 
the trustees, who, by placing them 
where they are, have abused their 
power; and long and expensive law 
proceedings are the consequence. 
At last, the minister is appealed to. 
How does he act? Of course, he 
desires the petitioners to carry their 
case to the House of Lords, and 
assures them that justice will there 
be done ; or else, being fully satisfied 
as to the motive of the testator, he 
brings in a bill to confirm them? 
No such thing. He brings a bill into 
Parliament certainly: but the bill 
never so much as notices the inten- 
tions of the founder of these chapels; 
on the contrary, it establishes a prin- 
ciple as novel as it is extraordinary, 
namely, that, let a deed of endow- 
ment be as carefully expressed as it 
may, or years’ occupation of the 
chapel orschool endowed are sufficient 
to throw the purposes of the patron, 
in regard to the sort of doctrines that 
are to be taught, overboard! If this 
be not a step greatly in advance of 
all which the Whigs ever took, or 
ever would have been permitted to 
take, then are we mistaken as to what 
“* the movement” can be. 

But, startling as the Dissenters’ 
Chapel-bill is, it falls entirely into 
the shade when contrasted with the 
proceedings of these same Conserva- 
tive ministers in the matter of Ro- 
man Catholic wrongs and Roman 
Catholic necessities. First, we have 
all the old laws which were intended 
to restrain, or, it may be, to extinguish 
Popery in the realm, repealed at a 
stroke. Do we object to this? Far 
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from it. The penal laws had, in 
point of fact, repealed themselves, 
and therefore the formal revocation 
of edicts which forbade Papists to 
ride horses of a greater value than 
5l., or to go to a greater distance 
than five miles from their ordinary 
dwelling places, except by license, 
was about as harmless an inroad upon 
the Constitution as could well have 
been made. But we do object to the 
manner of making it, as well as to 
the avowed purposes for which it 
has been made. There was a great 
deal too much of the ostentation of 
Liberalism in the Chancellor’s mode 
of announcing the intentions of the 
Government. We are no advocates 
for persecution, Heaven knows! 
Laws which inflict punishments upon 
men for their religious opinions are 
a disgrace to any statute - book, and 
we cannot lament that these, vir- 
tually dead as they have been for 
ears, should be erased from that of 
ngland. But we are not willing, 
neither, we suspect, are the people of 
England, to see Popery flattered and 
encouraged at the expense of the 
Church. The Bishop of London 
ventured to hint, that the end of a 
session was not the most convenient 
moment for making great changes in 
the Constitution, and suggested that 
it would be respectful and becoming 
to allow the bishops some voice in 
the discussion of a point which so 
deeply affected the Church. But his 
lordship was laughed to scorn ; and, 
in a house where he sat alone to repre- 
sent his order, measure after measure 
was repealed, every one of which had 
avowedly been enacted for the pur- 
se of upholding the Protestant 
hurch, and defending the civil liber- 
ties of the nation, which a Popish 
monarch had endeavoured to destroy. 
We lamented this at the moment, 
and we lament it still. And though 
we entirely approve of the corollary 
which followed, namely, the facilities 
which have been afforded by law to 
devout Roman Catholics, of endow- 
ing chapels, and otherwise providing 
for the growth and stability of their 
church in this kingdom, it would be 
ridiculous to deny that, the whole 
measure is such as would have been 
resisted, twenty years ago, to the 
death, by the very men who are now 
the main promoters of it. Could the 
Whigs have done this? Would they 
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have dared, however willing they 
might be, to propose it ? 
ut we have not yet done with 
the proofs which the proceedings of 
the late session afford —that now, 
and only now, has “ the movement,” 
so much — about of late years, 
begun. The Roman Catholics, in- 
stead of accepting with gratitude the 
minister’s proposal, meet it with a 
haughty disdain, and refuse to co-ope- 
rate with him, because he has dared to 
mix up, in his commission of manage- 
ment, an equal number of Protestants 
and Papists. Nor is thisall. Though 
of the Protestant commissioners all, 
except one, may be Dissenters, the 
Papists object especially to that 
one; not because he is either a 
Churchman or a Protestant, but be- 
cause he is nominated to the office, 
by virtue of which he enters into the 
Commission, by the Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. Of course, the 
gentlemen who held this language are 
careful not to urge the claims of their 
own prelates to take any part in the 
ee of this mixed Commis- 
sion. Wounded asthey are by the bare 
roposal of placing the nominee of a 
rotestant bishop in a position to take 
ashare, however minute, in the guard- 
ianship of property devoted to Ro- 
man Catholic purposes, they cannot so 
far forget themselves as to require 
that their own bishops shall interfere 
with the bequests of Protestants, or, 
indeed, be connected in any way with 
a court of which the constitution is 
so distasteful tothem. Isitso? Very 
much the reverse. The Roman Ca- 
tholics demand, first, that their bi- 
shops and priests shall be recognised 
as such in the act of parliament; 
and next, that the Popish Commis- 
sioners shall all be bishops; and that 
to them, and to none other, power 
shall be committed of controlling, re- 
gulating, and otherwise apportioning, 
whatever lands or money shall come 
from Popish benefactors, and be in 
any way applicable to Popish pur- 
poses. Has Sir Robert Peel yielded to 
these most audacious demands? We 
lament to say that he has. Popish 
bishops and priests are now formally 
recognised in their official characters 
by the legislature. To the Popish 
members of the commission, exclu- 
sively, the management of all Popish 
bequests is intrusted ; and though, in 
yery decency, he was obliged to hold 
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Popish prelates as Commissioners, a 
Cénservative minister was neither 
afraid nor ashamed to insinuate that 
care should be taken, in the actual 
arrangement of the body, not to 
overlook the claims of their reve- 
rences. If all this be not “the 
movement,” we should really like to 
know what is. 

Meanwhile, poor old Mother 
Church is going sadly to the wall. 
She comes forward to entreat that a 
Welsh bishopric shall be spared, 
and being heartily joined by the peo- 
ple of the Principality, she so far pre- 
yails that, on the motion of Earl 
Powis, a bill is brought into the 
Upper House for effecting a very 
trifling change in the Church Tem- 
poralities Act. The Lords are fa- 
vourable to the arrangement. The 
Church is gratified. It is by no 
means clear that the bill will not 

ass the Commons also. How does 
he Conservative Government act ? 
Why, it pleads the royal preroga- 
tive ; extinguishes the bill just as the 
Lords are about to pass it, and then 
tells the Bench of Bishops that they 
have nothing to do with the laws, 
except to erey them. In like man- 
ner, a proposal by the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, to provide chaplains for the 
union workhouses, is scouted. ‘The 
age for chaplains, both at home and 
abroad, has passed away. We are no 
enemies to the Church, far from it ; 
but, if you suppose that we are going 
to expend the public money in any 
effort to instruct the people in the 
peculiar dogmas of the Church, you 
are very much mistaken. It is the 
doctrine of modern Conservatism to 
keep the Church down. We won't 
destroy her. Oh,no! But we shall 
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do all that we can to prevent her 
from exercising any more the supre- 
macy which used, in former times, 
to belong to her.” At the great din- 
ner in Glasgow, when he was elected 
Rector of that celebrated University, 
Sir Robert Peel told his audience that 
he could worship God just as satis- 
factorily to himself in a Scottish kirk 
as in an English cathedral. We 
should not be surprised to find him 
declaring, on the occasion of his first 
visit to Reformed Maynooth, that he 
is as ready to be present at the sacri- 
fice of the mass by John, archbishop 
of Tuam, as to receive the holy sa- 
crament from the hands of Charles 
James, bishop of London. 

All that we have as yet been wri- 
ting about is actually done; what 
further remains to be accomplished 
we are scarcely left to surmise. We 
quite expect to see, ere another year 
pass over us, an accredited minister 
from the Court of St. James to that 
of St. Peter at Rome. And in due 
time, after the Charitable Bequests 
Bill shall have accomplished its pur- 
poses, it will be no subject of sur- 
prise to us, to find two Established 
Churches, or, possibly, no Established 
Church at all, recognised in Ireland. 
And all will have been the work of 
a Conservative Government! Well, 
why not? Other sciences do not 
stand still; why should the most im- 
portant of all, that of Government, 
be kept stationary ? Vive la variété! 
Success to “the movement!” say we. 
But it is really very hard that not 
one among the ex-ministers can be 
found to chronicle its progress. Oh, 
for a Lyndhurst on the Opposition 
benches! What a fluttering of eagles 
he would make in the Conservative 
camp! 
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